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from malaria every year, and more than half the deaths in India are attributed to 
“ fevers.” Tuberculosis, cholera, smallpox, plague, guinea-worm and hlarial infec- 
tion, yaws, kala-azar and many other infectious diseases take their continued toll of 
life and health. Deficiency diseases due to malnutrition, which can be seen in 
England today only in experimental animals, are common : indeed, according to any 
reasonable modern standards a large part of the population is underfed, in quality of 
food even worse than quantity; and chronic malnutrition acts with disease in a vicious 
circle, producing poverty, misery and inefficiency. The great influenza epidemic of 
1918-19, working on a population chronically undernourished, killed very many 
millions, far more than any famine known to history. 

All this is no new thing in India, and it does no good blaming it on anyone : 
indeed, the present rapid increase of population is a sign that conditions have sub- 
stantially improved in recent years; for there is no reason at all to attribute the present 
upward trend to an increase of fertility or a greater urge to reproduction. In the last 
two centuries India has slowly been adopting the methods and ideas of modern 
western civilization, and improvements in public health, agriculture, transport, indus- 
try, and all the machinery of administration and control have had this cfTect. Some 
people may hold that to have started India on this path at all was a mistake. But in 
the ” good old days ” to which they fondly look hack the reproductive impulse was 
no weaker than it is now; and if the population then was only a third of what it is 
today, that is merely a sign that mortality was even higher and malnutrition and 
disease even worse than now. Others, taking the contrary view, may argue that 
these methods of western civilization should already have been applied m India with 
far greater vigour than they have been yet. That may be; but there is little use now 
in disputing about the past. One thing is certain, that having started on this path 
there is no going back without terrible misery and disaster : the only thing is to go 
on — but to do so with one’s eyes open, knowing where one is going and realizing 
the dangers that he on either hand. 

A Vicious Circle 

If time were on India’s side she might hope to let events take their “ natural ” 
course -though nature is pretty bloodthirsty at times; but, in fact, the need is acute. 
Ifie first of all India’s rcc]Uircmcnts, if she is to be happy, efficient and prosperous, is 
lietter health, and that implies beyond eveiything more .ind better food But the 
immediate consequence of better health and I'letter food is a lowering of mortality, 
which means a further increase of population and — as regards food, at any rate — we 
are soon back where we were. In quality and calorics together India needs at once at 
le.ist 50 per cent, more food than she now has; give her that and her population 
will increase not by 15 per thousand per annum but by 20 or 25 — it is already 20 in the 
Punjab f Then in thirty years or so the food supply will have to be doubled again, 
to be three times what it is now. Which is asking rather a lot; as a dog might say 
chasing his own tail. 

Wishf j 1 thinkers say that we have only to raise the standard of life and the birth- 
rate will automatically come down By how much shall we have to raise the standard 
of life before the expected result will be obtained^ And will not the first effect be 
the wrong way round? In the Punjab, which is one of the most prosperous regions 
of India, the birth-rate is 20 per cent, higher than in India as a whole, qo per cent, 
more than in relatively impoverished Bengal. And how can the standard of life be 
raised against the pressure of this overwhelming impulse to reproduction? Others, 
almost equally wishful in their thinking, put their trust in industrialization; but 
throughout the nineteenth century, the age of industrialization, the population of 
England and Wales steadily increased, in spite of emigration, by 12 to 18 per cent, 
every ten years; and in any case less than one-sixth of the people of India live in 
towms, and industry cannot possibly absorb more than a fraction of the total annual 
increase Others look to education, particularly the education of women, of whom at 
present only about 5 per cent, are literate in ihcir own language, less than i per cent, 
in English; but that is bound to take a long time, and birth-control has to encounter 
the fiercest prejudice of religion and custom before it is commonly accepted. 
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India a Natural Unit 

Most of us in England look forward to the day when India will be an independent 
nation, a proud and self-respecting member of the British Commonwealth. Can self- 
government be achieved without the splitting up of India, without disorganization 
and strife? Nobody knows, but the experiment has to be made. India is a natural 
geographic and economic unit : it must have a unified defence against warlike 
aggression; it can only be prosperous, efficient and secure if a good deal of co-opera- 
tion, of give and take, exists between the different regions and communities. Arti- 
ficial boundaries, restrictions, enmities and interferences will make the development 
of India far slower, will hinder the growth of a sense ol National Purpose, will defer 
for many years the attainment of health, welfare, prosperity and security as the birth- 
right of every Indian. If political discord were to lead to actual disorder, all the 
public services would suffer, and epidemics like that of influenza in 1918-19 would be 
given a wonderful opportunity of attacking a population enfeebled by want, under- 
nourishment and misery. Many tens of millions of people might then die from 
famine and disease, and Indian progress would be put back for many years. It is 
easy for enthusiasts to shout “ Quit India,” and to suppose that all will then be well; 
but the solution of India’s problems is not really as simple as that * 

The Survey of Health 

I'he first of all needs in India is for better health : that affects the happiness and 
prosperity of everyone. Some people may say, “ But what is the good of saving 
people from disease to allow them to die of famine^” A wise old friend of mine 
wrote me recently, “You can’t keep cats without drowning the kittens”; put in 
terms of homo sapiens instead of felis cattus this means, “You can’t have a higher 
standard of life widiout limiting reproduction.” Whatever we may think about a 
high mortality for preventing population from outstripping food supplies there are no 
advantages in widespread illness axid inefficiency. In British India as a whole there is 
only one public health inspector to more than one hundred thousand people; while 
according to our standards there ought to he seven times as many doctors, twenty times 
as many midwivcs, seventy times as many health visitors, and one bundled times as 
many nurses as there are — even taking no account of the fact that ill-health is several 
times as common and births arc two and a half times as frequent as in England. 

It IS clear then that public health measures in India and the medical services and 
their auxiliaries must be greatly strengthened, and, in fact, the Government of India 
have set up a very powerful and experienced Committee under Sir Joseph Bhore as 
chairman (the Health Survey and Development Committee), to look into the whole 
business and report. Their report when it comes will probably be a pretty drastic 
one; but whatever is recommended will take many years to achieve, because of the 
present lack of teachers, accommodation and equipment, and the unwillingness of 
women, as yet, to join the nursing and midwives services. Like education, health 
can only be achieved gradually on a long-range plan; but health and education are the 
fundamental necessities of a better life for India. 

If time were on her side India could plan a balanced development in all those 
things on which human betterment depends : education, health, agriculture, indus- 
try, engineering, transport, and so on. She still must do so; but her need, in fact, is 
acute, and side by side with long-range planning must be plans for meeting the cur- 
rent emergency. If disaster can be staved off for thirty years, education, public health 
and public opinion together may by then have produced a new outlook on the repro- 
ductive impulse, and so the situation may come under reasonable control. It depends 
very largely on the women of India that this should occur; then the plans of longer 
range for raising the standard of life all round can hope to bear fruit. 

Food : A Threefold Increase Needed 

Let us see what this means. Let us assumd that under the influence of gradually 
improving nutrition and better health the present rate of increase of population of 
15 per cent, per ten years rises in successive decades to 18 per cent., 22 per cent, and 
25 per cent. Then, in thirty years there will be 730 million people in India. If, by 
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then, the food available per person is 50 per cent, more than at present (in value, i.e„ 
in quantity and quality) the annual food production after thirty years will need to be 
27 times as great as at present. Allowing a little for safety, plans must be made at 
once for increasing the lood production ot India threefold in thirty years. “ A Plan 
of Economic Development for India assumes a multiplier of 2 3 tor agricultural out- 
put after fifteen years of operating the Plan. That is rather better than 1 have cal- 
culated, but not really too much. 

In order to increase threefold in thirty years the annual food production of India, 
and to raise it by 50 per cent, as soon as possible, a very great national effort will be 
required : in bringing new land into cultivation, requiring great engineering works 
and the provision of electric power for irrigation; in land maintenance and averting 
land erosion; in building roads, railways, bridges and transport to open up the country- 
side; in research, to improve the breeds of plants and animals, and to overcome the 
diseases of botli; in developing chemical industries, to supply fertilizers and chemi- 
cals lor pest control; in designing and constructing farm machinery of all kinds; in 
providing fuel for peasant homes, to avoid the wasteful use of cow-dung as firing; in 
the scientific study of soils; in developing alternative uses for waste agricultural pro- 
ducts — tor example, by conveitmg molasses (together with ammonium sulphate) into 
food yeast; by progress in meteorology, to enable forecasts to be given to farmers; and, 
above all, in technical and agricultural education and training. 

One ot the greatest dungs for Indian agriculturists — when it comes — will be broad- 
casting. All-India Radio has not yet the ccjuipment, the staff, the electric power, or 
the ex^ierience to do more than touch the fringe of the vast potential listening public 
of India. But it is doing a good job under wise direction and gaming most valuable 
experience which will be wanted when radio sets and electric power, for transmission 
and receiving, become generally available. Ax picscni only a very small part of 
India IS within reach ol electric power, and there is practically no electrical or 
radio industry in India E'oud processing (such as dehydration), refrigeration, the 
development of marine and freshwater hsherics, pest control; all such things and 
many others, based on modern scientific knowledge and research and requiring 
modern mduslrial meUiods for their application, are essential if more and better food 
IS to reach the people who need it. 'I'hose are the technical factors; but social, legis- 
lative, administratne and religious changes also are needed to allow farming to be 
undertaken in units of sufficient size unburdened by debt to moneylenders, and to 
prcNcnt the keeping of millions of useless farm animals. Strong administraUve action 
also will be required to control shortages and prices. All this can be and must be 
done, but the task is tremendous; it can only be achieved by universal co-operation 
throughout India and the fullest use of modern scientific knowledge and methods. 

Essentials of Stable Progress 

The next thirty years will be critical for India, and the first duty of all sensible, 
decent people is to sec that everything is done to avert disaster, to maintain order and 
to provide die essentials for stable progress. A good friend ot mine, an Indian boy of 
14 years, iiivited me recently to tea in Delhi to meet a dozen of his schoolfellows. 
We had a hne time at first, but tlien they began arguing about politics. Most of them 
hotly contended, first, diat they were slaves of the English — “ in shackles ’’ was their 
romantic phrase — to which 1 could only reply that they did not look a bit like slaves 
to me and the shackles were not very apparent; and, second, that India’s freedom, 
self-respect and prosperity would only be obtained by bloodshed and revolution. It 
was evident that these children s ideas were derived from some common source, prob- 
ably from a schoolmaster. If he and his friends had their way an appalling penalty 
would follow in disorganizauon, famine and disease; the factor of safety in India is 
far too low for luxuries like bloody revolutions, or for monkeying about with 
machinery already groaning under a hea\y overload. Grown-up people who talk like 
that, whether here or iri India, are doing the gravest disservice to hundreds of millions 
of itheiriifellow-men. Ihere is quite enough dumb misery already without adding to 

Let us assume, however, that no such disaster happens, that education, health 
and food steadily improve and the reproductive impulse comes gradually under reason- 
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able control, so that the kittens need not be drowned. Nothing that is humanly 
possible must be left undone to secure these foundations of a stable society in India; 
and the effort to lay these foundations firmly will take, for a good many years to 
come, a large part of all the effort that India can exert. Any that is left over can be 
spent in improving standards of living and amcniues of life in a great variety of 
ways, most of which will require goods made by Indian industry or imported in ex- 
change for Indian products. 

Indian industry, therefore, m,ust serve two ends : first and foremost that of providing 
the means of laying die firm foundations of a stable society, by providmg the necessi- 
ties of education, health and food, and then of supplying all those things which 
civilized people want for a better life. It is realized very clearly in India that a pro- 
gressive industry will require far more science and technology tlian today as its basis, 
both m respect of tools, machinery and equipment, and also in the educaUon and 
training of those who direct and operate it. India can produce excellent scientists, 
technologists, engineers and workmen — given education, training, experience and 
opportunity; indeed, those who have seen the way in which Indian youths training 
for the technical branches of die Army have recently got on have been astonished 
and delighted at their progress; the talent is there it only the opportunity and incen- 
tive are given. Somehow a sense of National Purpose must be created which will give 
the drive and initiauve required. 

Planning 

A great deal has been going on behind the scenes m India lately in planning future 
developments : on the one hand, inside the Government departments; on the odicr, 
by various groups outside. Inhere is also a great ferment in thoughtful people’s 
minds, many of whom see the fruitlessness of political wrangling and arc increasingly 
concerned about the welfare of their country. Something was wanted to make these 
various ideas and projects crystallize out into a single well-balanced workable plan 
of National Development. Realising this. Lord Wavtll recently decided, as was 
announced in the Press on June i, to set up a new Department of Planning and 
Development and to appoint a new member of his Executive Council as its h";ad. 
“The Honourable Member for Planning and Development” will be freed from 
ordinary departmental responsibilities and able to devote himself, with his staff, full 
time to the single purpose. His function will be, m consultation and co-operation 
with existing departments, to guide all new projects of National Development into 
a single well-balanced and co-ordinated plan; and for that purpose to make sure that 
modern methods of science and technology, and all the great natural resources of 
India in plants, animals, minerals, power, and human talent and labour are properly 
utilized. A grand job but an cxacung one, and the whole future of India, and prob- 
ably of more than India, depends on what can be made of it. 

Very great sausfaction will be given in India by the Viceroy’s action and the 
warmest possible approval greets the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Dalai to the new 
post. Sir Ardeshir is director and partner of 1 ata Sons, Ltd., and director since 1931 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, whose steel works at Jamshedpur are still the 
greatest in the British Empire and one of the most remarkable technological and social 
experiments in the world. Among many other such activities he has been a promi- 
nent member of the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research. He has two special 
qualifications for such a task as this : he was brought up on science and took a First- 
Class in Natural Science at Cambridge; and from 1908 to 1931 he had a distinguished 
career in the I.C.S., so he knows the official as well as the industrial and technological 
side. It was largely by his miuative that the independent enquiry was set on foot by 
a number of Indian industrialists, from which “ A Plan of Economic Development of 
India ” was published in January of this year. 

A Good Start 

A good start then^ — the best possible start — has been made, and if things go accord- 
ing to plan not only will disaster be averted but happier and more prosperous days 
will be in store for the people of India. But a sense of National Purpose must be 
created to which all men of wisdom and good-will can subscribe; and, even so, there 
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will be no easy way to the goal — only hard thought, hard work and a resolute use of 
scientific method, together with co-operation at home and abroad and a wide convic- 
tion that strife and discord will lead quickly to ruin. 

In this we in Britain can help : first, by refusing to be drawn into futile recrimina- 
uons about the past, or to take sides in current political controversy in India; second, 
by offering to receive a number of able young Indians for higher training or indus- 
trial experience into colleges, universities, medical schools and industrial works in this 
country; third, by being ready to co-operate with Indian industry on terms of reason- 
able equality and give-and-take; and fourth, by being prepared to send for a period, 
when they are available, experts of various kinds to help India to get her various 
projects started. We need not be too sensitive about abuse from a minority and 
answering back does no good; the vast majority of Indians still have a great friendli- 
ness towards us and will be proud and happy to sec their country a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth. A self-governing India, strong and contented within the 
Commonwealth, would add greatly to the prosperity and security of the Empire as a 
whole; and we need not imagine that we shall lose in the end by showing patience, 
confidence and generosity. But we must all realize, here and in India, that success or 
failure depends on the plans which are now in the making and on what is done about 
them in the next few years. We must understand that lor India it really ts a ques- 
tion of “ Scientihc Development or Disaster.” 

The foregoing address was delivered at the conclusion of the annual general meet- 
ing of the Association on July 4, 1944. 

The President, in expressing the thanks of the meeting to Professor Hill, said 
that his paper had drawn attention m a striking manner to the grave situation which 
might arise 111 India unless she took up in all seriousness the question of the scientific 
development ot her vast resources. Professor Hill had no need to apologize for the 
fact that he was only in India for five months. That merely went to strengthen his 
case. lie went to India as an outsider, with no political prejudices, and his con- 
clusions were in consequence those ot a purely unbiassed observer. The most im- 
pressive part of his address was his earnest appeal to Indians to give up wrangling 
about fiolitics and concentrate on social and economic problems. 

'Phe speaker remembered vividly, when he was Goxernor of Bombay, the great 
harm, material and moral, which resulted from the civil disobedience movement. 
They wanted peace and goodwill and all the iunds they could set aside for social 
work — education, hospitals and village improvement. 'I'hcse plans were brought to a 
standstill w'hilc the district officers had to concentrate the time and energy which 
should have been devoted to improving the conditions of the f>eople in their charge 
on the suppression of futile political disturbances which led nowhere. 

He was glad to see that the new Viceroy, Lord Wavell, was fully aware of the 
gravity of the situation. He had appointed as Reconstruction Member Sir Ardeshir 
Dalai, lately of the Indian Civil Service, and now managing director of Tata’s, and 
had also set up a strong Health Survey and Development Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Joseph Bhore. Recently, too, a comprehensive scheme had been 
drawn up by leading Indian industrialists and known as the Bombay Plan, about 
which many of those present heard the other day from Mr. B. S Saklatvalla. 

India had profited greatly by the war, which had placed her in a strong position 
financially. He earnestly hoped that India would not throw away her opportunity 
to banish the spectre of famine and want which had been close to her for so long. 

It was still — and would be for a long time to come — the fact that agriculture was 
the basic industry of India, and the large bulk of the population would be wrapped 
up in agriculture. So what he would say to Professor Hill was that whilst they all 
agreed with what he had said in various directions as to the steps to be taken to 
improve die various services, a higher standard of health and of living, research and 
scientific development on production and distribution, transport and the rest were 
the keynotes, and he hoped and believed that this movement would gather great 
strength and would be one of the factors in the development that Professor Hill 
desired to bring about They wished him success in trying to further the principles 
and ideas which he had so ably expressed. 
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PRINCES AND POLITICS IN INDIA 

By Sir William Barton, k.c.s.l, c.i.e. 

Almost exactly five years ago I read a paper to the East India AssociaUon entitled 
“ Tension in the Indian States.” The Congress Party had been in power in eight of 
the eleven Provinces of India for over two years. Their success led them to make a 
bid for supreme power. 1 o achieve this a large measure of support from the States 
was essential. There was no hope of such support from a contingent of legislators 
nominated by the Princes, as provided in the India Act of 1935 ; the Princes must be 
induced to set up popular government and to allow the leaders of the people to 
choose their representatives in the Federal l.egislature The Congress High Com- 
mand felt that the small cells or cliques of the Hindu intelligentsia with pro-Con- 
gress leanings they had been able to form in some of the leading States would pro- 
vide adequate support in the Federal Parliament. 

Congress intervention in the States took the form of violent agitation, especially 
in the more developed States. The movement failed. Mr. Gandhi realized too late 
that the Princes were not to be coerced They stiffened the terms on which they would 
be prepared to )oin an Indian Government, with the result that federation receded 
into the background. 

It is generally realized, both here, m America and in India, that a unified self- 
governing India can only be evolved if the Princes agree to ]oin it A quarter of the 
population of the sub-continent, and nearly half its area, can hardly be left out of 
account if India is to stand before the world either as an independent State or a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth. 

The large number — between 400 and 500 — of minute States is a complication 
The British Government have recently sought to remove this difhculty by amal- 
gamating the small units with the adjacent larger States with which they were 
formerly associated or to which they were tributary. Nearly 400 of them have in 
this way been linked to Baroda and several of the larger Kathiawar States. Other 
small States have been encouraged to join together for the purpose of providing the 
cost of a joint High Court, and of experts in various departments such as police, 
medicine, engineering, forestry, education. Many of the small, half-developed Eastern 
States and small States in Cential India have adopted this system The ideal would 
be to reduce the number of the States to 20 or 30. Obviously it would be easier to 
negotiate an agreement w'lth a group of this kind than with an indefinite number. 

Long Traditions 

Here we may pause for a moment to consider the indictment brought against 
Britain by the Congress and its propagandist agency in Britain and America, the 
India League and Congress supporters everywhere These people profess to see in 
India a mighty nation panting for freedom under an imperialist tyranny. The 
States, in the eyes of their detractors, are a British creation, maintained as a bulwark 
of British rule against the rising tide of Indian democracy. 

There is a good deal to be said in refutation of the charge. The majority of the 
States arc Rajput; many of them are over a thousand years old, some founded when 
Britain was a Roman Province. Mysore and Travancorc have a respectable antiquity. 
Hyderabad carries on a system of Muslim rule that dates back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The other important States are mostly Maratha, Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, 
Kolhapor, deriving from the great Maratha confederacy which for nearly a century 
before the establishment of the British regime exacted tribute at the sword’s point 
from the greater part of India. Bhopal, Rampur and Bahawalpor were founded by 
Afghan military adventurers. 

So much for the fiction that the States owe their origin to British intrigue. 
Another point is that the British Government encouraged the Princes to agree to a 
Federation which was certainly not to the advantage of Britain. To have kept the 
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two Indias apart would have consolidated British rule. A word of advice from the 
Viceroy m the opposite direction and Princely India would have decided to stand 
aloof from British India. 

A still stronger argument for the defence is that the Viceroy did not intervene 
to protect the Princes against the Congress attack to which I have already referred. 
Such an indifference was hardly likely to stimulate the loyalty of the Indian Rulers. 

Congress would settle the problem of Indian India by coercing the Princes to set 
up a democratic form of government. It is, in their view, the moral duty of the 
British Government to carry out such a policy. Here we may note that ten years ago 
Mr Gandhi said emphatically that Congress had no more right to impose a Con- 
stitution on the Indian States than on Afghanistan or Ceylon. The British Govern- 
ment have no better right. In any case the administration of most of the bigger 
States, and of many of the smaller, compares favourably with the scheme of govern- 
ment in any of the independent States of the East. Hyderabad, for example, spends 
35 per cent, of its revenue of ^8 million on education and the social services; three of 
the larger States have universities; in several the standard of literacy is higher than in 
British India; in more than 70 per cent, there are legislative assemblies and executive 
councils; the administration generally is modelled on the lines of British India. 

The majority of the States are Hindu. If they came into line with Congress, 
Hindu rule would be assured. Such a combination would be the best defence against 
Muslim separatism, against the dangers from Pakistan that obsess the Hindu mind. 

Contrasted with Congress aggressiveness, the Muslim attitude towards the States 
IS neutral; Muslims would prefer them to stand aside lest the Hindu States or the 
bulk of them should )oin the Congress It must not be forgotten that the 100 million 
Muslims of India look on Hyderabad as the rallying point of Islam in India, and 
their cultural home. Any attempt to coerce the Hyderabad Government would 
excite fierce resentment in Muslim India People with strong military traditions, 
such as the wSikhs, Marathas, Rajputs, Jats, have traditional leanings towards States 
governed by Princes of their own race; they would deprecate political pressure from 
Britain to force such States to take steps that might imperil their future.. And it 
must not be forgotten that in many of the States the people themselves are loyal to 
the ancient ruling families, especially to those of Rajput origin. 

The Princes and the War 

The Congress High Command withdrew its ministries on the outbreak of the 
war. They declined an offer to share in the administration; nothing would satisfy 
them short of a complete transfer of the Government into Indian hands — in other 
words, to Congress. A few months later a Satyagtaha campaign was started, 
obviously with a view to embarrass Government. 

On the other hand the Princes placed the whole of their resources at the disposal 
of the King-Emperor. Many units of the State forces, as well trained as the Indian 
Army, wert sent overseas; fresh troops were raised. State forces are playing an im- 
portant part in the defence of the North-West Frontier Over two hundred thousand 
recruits have been raised in the States for the Indian armies; some States have re- 
cruited thousands of men for work on aerodromes. All the larger States have placed 
their industry on a war footing and are producing munitions on an extensive scale. 
Several of the States — Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad — have provided funds for the 
equipment of squadrons of the R.A.F. Others — Travancore, Baroda — have given 
ships to the Indian Navy Several of the leading Princes have visited their troops 
serving abroad; some have served also overseas with their forces. The Princes have 
indeed played a great part in the defence of their country. Their detractors would 
say that they are fighting for British imperialism on which they rely for the main- 
tenance of their right to misrule. They may hope for a more favourable verdict at 
the bar of history. 

It is hardly necessary before a meeting of the East India Association to refer to 
the splendid part India has played in the war, despite Congress opposition to Govern- 
ment. Races and peoples with martial traditions, Sikhs, Marathas, Rajputs, Panjabis, 
Musalmans, Garhwalis, Dogras, Jats, Outcastes, have swarmed to the colours; the 
independent State of Nepal has provided nearly a hundred thousand men. Thousands 
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of the intelligentsia, including many from the States, have taken commissions in the 
new armies. Indian industry has been placed on a war footing. 

The States and the Cripps Offer 

In the hope of improving the position still further by winning over the intransigent 
elements the British Government in March, 1942, sent out Sir Stafford Cripps with a 
new offer affecting constitutional progress. Indians were to form their own Con- 
stitution after the war by means of a Constituent Assembly in which the Princes 
would be represented. The Constitution would be implemented by Act of Parliament 
and India might as she wished stay in or go out of the Commonwealth. Any State 
or Province could stay outside the new Indian Union, a concession which made pos- 
sible the setting up of a separate Muslim State. 

The position of the States was not clearly defined. The Princes were, however, 
prepared to co-operate in giving effect to the scheme. Nothing was said about their 
forming a union of their own. Some of them were alarmed at the proviso that 
should a State elect to remain outside the Union it would lx: necessary to revise its 
treaty to meet the altered conditions. The probability is that the reference is mainly 
to such questions as railways, posts and telegraphs, excise and similar questions, and 
not to the relations of the States with the Crown. 

What other people in India thought of the Cripps offer with regard to the Princes 
is reflected in a statement to the Press by the well-known Congress leader, Mr. 
Rajgopalachari According to him Sir Stafford Cripps assured the Princes that if it 
should be necessary, in order that the Crown might fulfil its treaty obligations to the 
Princes, to retain British troops in India, an adequate force would lx stationed out- 
side the Indian Union. This more or less accords with what the wSecretary of State for 
India said in reply to a question in the House of Commons on December 3, 1942, 
that the treaties of the States with the Crown would remain valid except in so far as 
they had been affected by usage and sufferance. 

Here one may comment that in the view of Congress supporters — such, for 
example, as Mr. H. N. Brailsford — the association of the Princes in the Cripps scheme 
made it impossible of acceptance. The Princes would never agree to a solution which 
would make an Indian political party arbiter of their destinies in an independent 
India; they would stand aside, with the result that the British Government would 
station troops in various States all over India; Indian independence or self-govern- 
ment under such conditions would be an illusion. 

The object of the Princes, their detractors assert, is to maintain intact their auto- 
cratic privileges. But did not they agree at the Round Table Conference in 1931 to 
diminish their sovereignty to the extent necessary to make a federal scheme work- 
able? And if that scheme had come into effect and a genuine democracy had 
developed in the British-Indian Provinces could the Princes have clung for any length 
of time to their theories of divine right? There is little doubt that if Congress had 
welcomed them in a federation in 1937 many of them would have given their people 
a voice in the selection of their Federal representatives. The result would almost cer- 
tainly have been a Congress Government. 

In August, 1942, Mr. Gandhi decided to abandon his policy of masterly inactivity 
and to fling down a challenge to the British Government It was to be open rebellion. 
A stern warning was issued to the Princes No longer would Congress stand by while 
the dumb millions of States subjects were oppressed and the voice of freedom stifled. 
In the disorders that followed some of the leading States were involved. As you 
know, in the end the situation was brought under control 

Treaty Arrangements 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the events just described. The deadlock con- 
tinues. So far it is believed the Princes have offered no suggestion for a solution. 
Possibly they think, from what the Secretary of State said of the treaty position, they 
may safely await further developments. 

That due provision should be made for external defence is vital to a solution of 
the Indian problem, both from the point of view of the Princes and of India generally. 
If the political parties in India agree on a Constitution with which the Princes refuse 
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to be associated, then Britain could hardly repudiate her obligation to afford military 
protection to the States if they desired it. But who would provide the finance'^ The 
Princes, for their part, would contend that they had assigned territory to meet the 
cost of the military guarantee — territory now included in the Provinces. The new 
Indian Union, they would urge, should meet the charge from the surplus revenue of 
the territory in question. 

Whether a satisfactory agreement could be concluded would depend largely on 
the nature of the government to be set up in the new self-governing India. If a really 
stable form of government were evolved, based on an enduring agreement between 
Muslims, Sikhs, Hindus and Outcastes, it is possible that the new Government would 
welcome a British military alliance for a term of years. A treaty between Britain and 
the new India would in any case be necessary, and the British Government could 
insist that the new Government should either satisfy the Princes that the 
military position, both as regards external defence and internal security, was on a 
sound basis; or, if they failed to do so, a military treaty should be concluded with 
Britain which would provide for the stationing of a British force in India, on the 
analogy of the arrangement concluded with Egypt. The troops could be treated as a 
strategic reserve to protect Commonwealth interests in the Far East, in addition to 
their responsibility for carrying out Britain’s obligations in the matter of the defence 
of India. 

A military treaty with Britain would be almost inevitable if Hindus and Muslims 
failed to come to an agreement and self-government could only be achieved by the 
recognition of the Muslim claim to a separate State. An India divided between three 
antagonistic groups, Muslins, Hindus and the Princes, could hardly be responsible for 
her own defence. The problem would be simplified if India remained in the 
Commonwealth. 

The defence of India is of primary importance, not only from an international 
point of view as affecting political stability in the Pacific, but also in the interests of 
the British Commonwealth. The internal security of the States is a different matter. 
By treaty Britain is pledged to intervene to put down insurrection. In a self-govern- 
ing India, especially if the Government in the British Indian Provinces were based on 
representative principles, it would be very difficult for Britain to intervene to suppress 
disorders in a State arising cither from misrule or as the result of a popular movement 
with the object of obtaining reasonable political concessions from the Ruler. The 
British Government would, in such circumstances, doubtless make it clear that if 
intervention were necessary it would only be carried out on condition that autocracy 
came to an end in the State m question. The Princes, as Lord Linlithgow reminded 
them in his farewell speech last October, can hardly deny that the Crown’s obligation 
to protect them carries with it equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if need be, 
that what is protected continues to be worthy of protection. 

Systems of Government 

This war is being fought for human freedom. It is unthinkable that autocracy 
should in future flourish under the shadow of the great empires ranged against Nazi 
tyranny. The Princes would do well to remember this. It is to the credit of many 
of the leading members of their order that they have gone a long way towards 
liberalising their administration; in some, as in Mysore, the governing system in 
vogue might be described as constitutional. But much remains to be done, and it is 
regrettable that in five years of war the Princes have not combined to evolve a system 
of government such as might inspire in their humblest subject the feeling that the 
days of arbitrary rule and official oppression had gone for ever. It is by no means 
necessary, in order to achieve that end, that they should imitate the British demo- 
cratic system. There are other methods more suitable to Oriental conditions. In 
most States the middle classes are weak and unimportant, and to rely on the ballot- 
box might mean handing over the government to a handful of the intelligentsia of the 
towns, concerned to promote their own interests rather than the interests of the rural 
masses. The system of rule in vogue in the States has its roots in remote antiquity; it 
is respected by millions of States subjects and works well with the right type of Ruler; 
why not build on it a structure more in harmony with the spirit of the age^^ The vil- 
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lagc council or panchayat might well provide a foundation from which to rear the 
edifice. 

The problem in the States, as in British India, is economic and social rather than 
political; the economic problem is mainly the problem of the peasantry. Almost 
everywhere they are involved in debt. With their peasantry solid behind them Rulers 
need not fear popular revolution or agitation promoted from outside. Would the 
voice of the demagogue be heard in the market-place in Hyderabad it the Government 
liquidated the ^40 million of rural debt, replaced the moneylender with rural banks, 
extended irrigation, placed agriculture on an up-to-date tooting? 

On some of the older States, especially the Rajput States, the blight of feudalism 
still lingers. In many ways the peasant is little better than a serf ot the Thakur or 
feudal baron. This should be remedied. The application of the methods adopted by 
the Tudor monarchs might well be justified. 

Many of the States are evolving elaborate schemes of economic reconstruction to 
be put into effect after the war ; Kashmir, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Gwalior, Travancore, 
for example. It is to be hoped that the emphasis will be on rural uplift. Co-opera- 
tion with British India will be essential. It should be forthcoming. 

The Call for Leadership 

India needs new leadership. Is it unreasonable to hope that the Princes, with 
their long traditions of rule, their administrative experience, their close touch with 
Indian political problems, should lead the vanguard of progress? As Professor A. H. 
Hill told this Association a short time ago when reading a paper on India’s economic 
problems, now is a time for greatness, a time for a bold effort of the imagination. 
Would it be to impute to the Princes qualities which they lack if one asserted that 
they might play a decisive part in clearing the road to freedom for India, to the four 
freedoms of the splendid vision tliat inspired the Atlantic Charter? They have many 
able counsellors from British India, well versed in Indian politics, serving in their 
administrations. Could they not, with the help such experts could give, evolve a 
system that would make the political unity of India possible; a system that would 
cut across communal divisions, healing the feuds that make a united India a mere 
dream? Could not such a combination of political talent, discarding outworn shib- 
boleths and slogans, evolve a scheme of self-government adapted to the conditions of 
Indian economic and social life? Such a movement would attract widespread sup- 
port, not only in the States, but with the majority of British India. Still more, it 
would almost inevitably follow from a setdement of Indian problems on these lines 
that India would, of her own free will, choose to remain m the British Common- 
wealth. Who can deny that such an achievement under the auspices of the Princes 
would ensure them a permanent place in the polity of India? 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held on Wednesday, July 19, 1944, at the Rooms of 
the Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. i, with the Right Hon. Earl 
WiNTERTON, M.P., presiding. 

Sir William Barton read the foregoing paper on “ Princes and Politics in India.” 

The Chairman said that Sir William Barton had had wide experience in the course 
of his official career of the relationship of the Princes with British India and also with 
His Majesty’s Government, and he had put his case extremely fairly and impartially. 
It was obviously a most controversial matter which was not easily susceptible to treat- 
ment in a non-party, non-political association. Sir William had avoided saying any- 
thing which might give offence. Although he had had a long personal experience of 
India it would be impertinent with his lesser knowledge to comment on anything 
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which Sir William had said from an internal point of view, but there was one matter 
which affected far wider considerations than India’s own position. 

Sir William said in the course of his remarks that “ a military treaty with Britain 
would be almost inevitable if Hindus and Muslims failed to come to an agreement,” 
and that an India divided into three groups could hardly be responsible for her own 
defence; the problem would be simplified if India remained in the Commonwealth. 
The speaker entirely agreed with that statement, but possibly because Sir William had 
taken up an impartial attitude he had not underlined it. I’his was a time for frank- 
ness both for India and Britain. The era in which most of the audience had lived had 
passed away for ever; only force meant anything now, and only force would preserve 
peace after the war. if and when and as long as India under self-government re- 
mained in die British Commonwealth he entirely agreed with Sir William that it 
would be necessary to come to some military treaty m respect of the forces which she 
would have to maintain. If India did not remain in the Commonwealth the picture 
would be very different. I’here was no parallel in the situation of Egypt with India. 
It was to the advantage of the people of Egypt, who were not an essentially military 
people, and who occupied a very difficult strategic position, that Great Britain should 
protect her against aggression; but if India left the Commonwealth, what was Britain’s 
interest in her except in so lar as sea and air communications with Australia and the 
Ear Eastern possessions were maintained, which could be done by keeping aeroplanes 
and a harbour in some part of India ^ What happened to the rest of India was a 
matter for India and not for the British Empire if she ceased to be part of the Empire. 
It would be most wiong to say to India, ” You have left the Empire, but you are so 
weak we will protect you.” The British Empire did not do business on those lines, 
and that was a point which it was most important to consider. 

11 India did come within the Commonwealth, then he agreed that there must be 
some ariaiigtmcnt between the new India and the British Government in regard to 
the position of all minorities in the States. India must realize that this country was 
very tough today; it had not gone tlirough what it had gone through without becom- 
ing so; its people were realists. It had been staled that we were in favour of an 
alliance between the foremost nations of the world — the British Empire and 
Dominions, China, Soviet Russia and the United States — and it was hoped that India 
would iorm part of that organization; but it was for India to say. If the answer was 
“ No ” there was nothing we could do ior India and nothing we* should do except in 
the part ol India where it was necessary for there to be an outpost to safeguard our 
sea and air communications. 

Sir Al^rld Waison said tliat in the position he occupied in India he felt it a duty 
to refuse all offers of hos])itality, of which there were many, from the Indian Princes 
simply because he felt that there might arise occasions upon which he would have to 
criticize, and criticize sharply, the administration in their States. But the character of 
the rule in hose States was really a side issue to that which Sir William Barton had 
raised tliat day. Sir William said that India wanted a new leadership. All would 
agree with him, but the speaker could not share his hope that that new leadership 
would be found amongst the Indian Princes. The whole system of government in 
India had not been encouraging to independence of thought amongst the Princes 
about all-India problems, it had been a system of tutelage, of encouragement to good 
rule in the States, but it had also confined the orbit of the vision of the Princes to 
their own territories. No doubt the establishment of the Chamber of Princes was a 
breakaw^ay from tliat system, but its functions were limited, and he looked in vain for 
any outstanding leader amongst the Princes who could give a voice to India and who 
would be followed by the Indian people. 

When all that had been said, the problem of the Princes remained. He was not 
certain that the problem would be simplified; rather would it be intensified by such 
an amalgamation of the States as was now going forward in India. That amalgama- 
tion was raising very acute questions amongst the smaller States. The stronger the 
States, the less willing they would be to enter into that federaUon of India which was 
the first step towards the future unitary government of India. 

The plan for fedcraaon contained m the 1935 Act was admirable. It was the one 
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soluaon that promised alike peace and good government. Its failure to come to a 
head was a striking confirmation of what he had said about the lack of leadership 
amongst the Indian Princes. The solution would have to be tried again; it would 
have to be enforced with all the very limited power which we could bring to bear. 
I’he States were a vital element in any future constitution in India; they could not be 
Ignored; on the other hand, they could not be coerced. For us to attempt to coerce was 
impossible; for the Congress Party or the Muslim League to attempt it would lead 
immediately to civil war, in wluch it was far from certain that either the Congress or 
the Muslim League would win the day. 

Fie was glad that Sir William Barton had spoken ot the historical origin of the 
States. I’he widespread propaganda in this country which represented them as being 
the creation of the British was neither historical nor did it show knowledge of the 
conditions in which the States flourished in the past when they were nominally 
subject to a central power. India was then without communications of a modern 
kind; for all practical purposes the rulers were independent, and the States grew up 
and were administered in circumstances entirely different from those which existed 
today. To suggest that they could be swept away by a simple edict, by an Act of 
Parliament, or on the advice of the Viceroy was a wulful distortion oL the truth. I’o 
use that kind of argument did not simplify the issue; it made any approach to the 
constitutional problem practically impossible. Par more important than unity between 
Muslims and Fiindus was it important to bring the States into a single central 
Government in an independent India witlun the British Commonwealth. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that there seemed to be three kinds of politics involved 
m the paper. The first was the c[uestion of the attempts at intervention made by 
Congress at different times in the internal politics ot the States, and on certain occa- 
sions Congress had succeeded in making a nuisance of itself, but he had not yet 
observed in any case that they had effected anything in the States whatever. He did 
not think that politics counted in the States. He remembered that in some States 
with which he was associated the Government of India, under a senes ol treaties or 
arrangements, policed the railway lines running through them, and the Congress 
Party, unable to hold its meetings on the State territory, held them on the station 
platforms, where the State police had no jurisdiction to forbid it. f’hat was ior some 
time a grievance with the State authorities, but so far as he could see the improve- 
ments which had been made in their constitutions by the States could not Lie traced 
back to Congress influence. 

There was a reference to those improvements in Sir William Barton’s paper, but 
he wished that Sir William had said more about the legislative assemblies and execu- 
tive councils. Were they really operative, tree from the dictation ot the Princes or 
the Chief ministers.? As an outsider he had his doubts. Fie knew that in many of 
the States a considerable portion of the members of the legislative assembly was elected 
on a reasonably wide franchise, but there was no sort of responsibility on the advisers. 
He did not think it could be said that much more than lair progress had been made 
in the way of constitutional changes in the States. Advances in the Slates must lie 
substantial before they could become fit to join in an Indian federation. 

Some of the States were very small and there was room for considerable amalgama- 
tion. He desired to make two points : first, that there must be a large and genuine 
constitutional development in the States, and, secondly, that many States were so 
small that in no circumstances could they make a Constitution or take any share in 
federation, and therefore an amalgamation with a parent State was probably the 
solution. 

He had not referred to the main issue at all, but preferred to keep to what he knew 
a little about after considerable experience in India. The question of the part which 
the Princes were to play in a new Constitution was beyond his powers He remem- 
bered being present at a gathering while the Simon Commission was in India when 
someone said that surely the solution must be federation, that the Princes could not 
stand out indefinitely. Fie thought that was the original mention of what was deemed 
to be something entirely new when the idea of federation was mooted in the early 
stages of the Round Table Conference. 
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In conclusion, he entirely agreed with the previous speakers that it was not part of 
a conspiracy on our part that the States had been brought into existence. Whether the 
States had become something of an anachronism was an entirely different issue; 
whether Britain was culpable for perpetuating such an anachronism was not within 
the scope of the meeting, but even if it was an anachronism we were bound by treaty 
to continue it so long as personal rule was a possible conception in any part of India, 
as It was in many sections of India at the present time. He was not so illiberal as to 
believe that democracy led merely to Nazi-ism and Fascism, but he did believe that 
the new wine of democracy might at times prove to be a very heady brew, and cer- 
tainly large areas of States territory were not yet fit to be plunged into democracy, so 
that as far as the States were concerned there must first be genuine progress and 
genuine association of the people with the ruler, but let that progress be slow if it was 
to be sure. 

Dr. Ranjle Shahani said that he was not an expert on the subject of the Princes; 
Ins knowledge was that of a mere student of Indian and international affairs. The 
paper, in his opinion, was very clear, cogent and helplul. Sir William Baiton natur- 
ally had an affection for the Princes, but he had tried to be just. There was no doubt 
that the Princes had a part to play in the destiny ot India, and it was neither fitting 
nor wise of the Congress Party to attempt to liquidate them. At the same time, as Sir 
Lancelot Graham had rightly remarked, there were about 600 Princes in India, many 
of them so small and insignificant that they could do no good to India, their people 
or themselves. I’hese must disappear. Hit bigger States, on the other hand, had a 
contribution to make to the progress and well-being of India. 

Sir William Barton had critici/td the Congress attitude towards the Princes. But 
there were always two views about a problem . the sober and the inspired. He had 
presented what he thought to be the truth; we must, in justice, listen to the other 
side too. 

The Chairman was a very brilliant man, and it was temerarious to disagree with 
him; yet one might argue with him on one point. He had said if India did not 
remain in the Commonwealth he did not see any reason why Britain should help her 
from the military point ot view. I’hat was perfectly true from a logical and realistic 
slant, but the Chairman forgot that India had aided Britain many times and might be 
able to aid her again. Britain needed India as much as India needed Britain. 

ITc Chairman said that there had been an Act of Parliament to attach some of 
the smaller States in Kathiawar and Gujerat. These small States had taken great 
objection to the measure, which would affect about 400 of them. 

Sir William Barton, in replying to the discussion, said, with regard to the Chair- 
man’s remarks referring to the question of a military treaty, that what he had meant 
was that 1^ the Hindus and Muslims failed to come to an agreement, and if Pakistan 
were set up as a Muslim State, with Hindustan for the Hindus, and Rajistan, includ- 
ing the Princely States, then Britain could not step aside and tell the Princes that she 
was not going to fulfil her military obligations to them and to India. From the point 
of view of the Commonwealth and of the world at large we could not possibly leave 
India under such conditions, civil war would be inevitable, and one of the Far Eastern 
Powers might intervene, or Afghanistan might join up with the Muslims, and the 
whole peace ot Asia be disturbed Unless there wxre a unified India within the 
Commonwealth there must be a military treaty, a treaty enabling Britain to station 
troops at strategic points, treaung them as a strategic reserve in the Pacific. 

He thought Sir Lancelot Graham had replied to Sir Alfred Watson’s criticisms. 
One reason for amalgamation was that there were so many of these tiny States that 
even if the ruler was out to help his people he could not provide them with the 
amenities to which they were entitled. Only by amalgamation with bigger States 
could those amenities be supplied. 

The Baroda administration had been on a very high level; all the small States 
which had been joined to Baroda would benefit. That would be the case all round. 

With regard to Sir Lancelot Graham’s remarks on political development, he would 
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like to refer to Mysore as an example of what constitutional development meant in 
some of the States. The Mysore State had an elected assembly and at the last election 
twelve of the members were actually Congress men. There were two Ministers and 
two Executive Councillors. There was a safeguard that if a law or some resolution 
were passed which was against the public interest, then the Chief Minister could inter- 
vene, but on the whole one had to agree that in a State like Mysore there had been 
very considerable political development. 

The object of democracy was to make sure that the people really had a fair deal. 
In this connection consider the small State of Gondal; it was not constitutionally far 
advanced, but the late Maharaja had made his administration so efficient that the 
investments of the State paid for the charges and there were no taxes at all. In a 
State like that one would not bother very much about democracy. 

The Chairman said that he was anxious to be in agreement with the lecturer and 
Dr. Shahani, who called attention to the great military value of India’s help, but 
what he really wanted to call attention to was that the situation was not quite what it 
used to be. The principal need for the British Commonwealth was lo have its sea and 
air link with the Far East and with Australia; to try to see to it that no Power hostile 
to it was in possession of the land area of China or that of India. The British Empire 
had no means to ensure those things, but it could have posts, especially air posts, to 
support that policy Within a short time it might be possible for aeroplanes to fly 
from New York, drop bombs in Europe, and fly back again What was needed were 
air and sea bases With regard to our position in India and our trade with India, he 
found when he was Chairman of the China Association that our trade with China 
was almost as great as our trade with India These questions were all relevant 
because our relations with India depended upon the future composition and relation- 
ship of the world as a whole. Everything was so much nearer these days and many of 
the questions now being discussed would soon be out of date 

Sir John Hubback proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the 
Chairman, which was accorded by applause. 

Mr. H. S. L. PoLAK writes ; Having to catch a train, I was unable to stay till the 
end of the discussion on Sir William Barton’s very interesting paper. 

He was right in emphasi7ang the absurdity of the argument, familiar both in this 
country and in America, that the States arc an artificial creation of the British. If 
any part of India can be so described, it is surely British India and not the States. 

When the late Maharaja of Bikanir announced, at the first Round-Table Confer- 
ence, the Princes’ willingness in principle in join an All-Tndia Federation, it was 
largely due to the statesmanlike foresight of the Right Hon Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
who had convinced him both of its feasibility and of its desirabilitv in the interests of 
India as a whole, and overriding all narrower concepts of self-interest. 

It has been customary in circles desirous of disparaging the States and the Princes 
to lump the former together, without differentiation between the smaller and the more 
backward ones and the larger and the more progressive ones. But one has only to 
study the history, during the last twenty-five years, of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
Travancore, to mention some of the latter, to realize how far economic, industrial, 
agricultural, educational, administrative and even political development has gone, 
comparing not at all unfavourably with corresponding British Indian areas 

This has been largely due to the wise choice of Chief Ministers by many of the 
more progressive Princes, who have been increasingly guided by their advice. These 
have come mostly from British India, and they have been, as a rule, Indians them- 
selves, drawn from the public services or from public life Names such as Sir Ali 
Imam, Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir T Knshnamachan and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
will be long remembered for their varied and enlightened contribution to the de- 
velopment of the States with which thev have been associated 

Bu^ in course of time, local State patriotism has developed and there has been an 
increasing and a natural tendency to urge the appointment of State subjects to the 
highest offices. 
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Yet another tendency is now observable. States, both large and small, which were 
formerly regarded as backward are now realizing that the time has come for them to 
modernize their affairs and to play a larger part in the economic and industrial de- 
velopment of India. One is that of the appointment as Dewan of Jaipur of Sir Mirza 
Ismail, whose brilliant record in Mysore under the late Maharaja marks him out as 
one of India’s most far-seeing statesmen. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR POST-WAR INDIA 

B. Sh. Sakiatvala 

In this paper I shall try to convey to you the gist of the recently published scheme of 
economic development of India known as the Bombay Plan. Although 1 am con- 
nected with the firm of Tata, and although several of the signatories of the Plan are 
directors of various I’afa concerns, I should explain that I have no inside information 
on the subject. Any conclusions that 1 may draw, or any opinions I may express, are 
purely personal. 

d'he authors of the Plan have made two assumptions. P'or the purpose of their 
Plan they have assumed that at the end of the war or shortly thereafter a National 
(jovernment will come into existence in India at the Centre, invested with full 
freedom m economic matters. 

Concerning this first assumption I wish to say very little, except to submit that the 
word “ assumption ” is used in its mathematical sense, rather as Euclid uses it. The 
authors, 1 consider, have not assumed that India’s political problems will inevitably 
be solved, and that therefore nothing more need be done on that head. It is simply 
that, as a prerccjuisitc for any planning, they must assume such conditions to exist. 
In otlier words, liiey have implied at the outset of their plan that India’s political 
problem must bt .solved, and that .she must have a Government built upon popular 
supjiort and pojiular confidence before her economic problems can be successfully 
tackled. 

Raising thl Standard of Living 

The next assumption that they have made is that the purpose of national planning 
should be to raise the standard of living of the people. On this there must be a wide 
measure of agreement. We are becoming accustomed to the idea that every man, as 
a matter of absolute right, is entitled to adequate food, adequate clothes, adequate 
housing, and adequate medical attention It is in line with this new trend of thought 
that the mthors have stated that their modest aim is to .secure for India a general 
standarti of Ining in which every man will obtain these minimum requirements of 
human hie The foundation of their scheme is thus not to be found in any doctrinaire 
political philosophy, but in a purely humanitarian and ethical ideal. 

Briefly they have defined these requirements as comprising a diet of 2,800 calorics 
a day, 30 yards of clothing per year, and about 100 square feet of house room per 
person. Beyond these purely physical necessities the authors have laid it down that 
there should be provision for education and adequate preventative and curative 
measures to safeguard public health, 

I’he first major criticism raised against the Plan in this country was that it was too 
grandiose Let us consider this criticism in relation to the aims. First, on the 
question of food. The diet shown in the Plan as the goal to be reached consists of 
vegetables and cereals, together with amounts of sugar and fats very slightly in excess 
of the British war-time rationing. Meat, fish or eggs are only included as an alterna- 
tive to milk. The diet allows for 8 ozs. of milk a day (say half a pint) or, as an 
alternative, 2 3 ozs. of meat, fish or eggs. Thus the diet proposed, so far as the 
animal protein foods are concerned, is by no means an ambitious one, and compares 
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unfavourably with the standard which has been accepted in this country aa a tem- 
porary war-time minimum, barely enough to maintain health and working efficiency. 

Similarly on the question of housing the standard suggested of too square feet of 
room per person is by no means an unreasonable one. Think of what it means in 
everyday terms. Families of five persons would have to live in two rooms of about 
15 feet by 16 feet, or in four rooms having an average size of 12 feet 6 inches by 10 
feet each. I lay some stress on these figures not in order to criticize the authors of the 
Plan, but to bring home to you their strictly realistic attitude, and to show that the 
whole plan is based on genuine minimum requirements which (if we pay more than 
Iip-service to the idea that freedom from want is one of the rights of man) must be 
accepted as the barest human essentials. There is nothing in the least extravagant or 
grandiose about the aims of the Plan. 

However, 1 anticipate here a criticism that may be made— the old saying, cither 
criminally stupid or criminally cynical, that the Eastern races require less of the 
material things of life than the Western races (the old “ handful of rice ” idea). It is 
true that their rights have been submerged in overwhelming poverty for years and 
that the opportunity to enjoy the bare essentials has long been denied to them. But to 
suggest that this is because their actual needs arc less than those ol the Western races 
IS either blindness or naivete of the worst kind 

Let me remind you that the average expectation of life in India is twenty-seven 
years as against some sixty years in this country. These figures sptak for themselves 
and show how utterly inadequate arc the present diet, housing conditions and medical 
services in India. 


Ways and Means 

The basis of these minimum requirements having been accepted, as it must be by 
all men of goodwill, the problem becomes om of ways and means entirely. And let 
me make this clear If a certain end is desirable, then ways and means must be 
sought But if a certain end is proved to he a matter of right, then ways and means 
must not only he sought, hut found On this cjuestion of ways and means, however, 
there arc hound to be dilTcrences of opinion. In fact, it is the authors’ hope that the 
Plan will he the basis for lively discussion, and it is not their intention that it should 
be swallowed whole without due consideration. Personally, I imagine that they 
would he prepared to accept constructive suggestions of all kinds and to modify in 
detail the proposals that they have made. 

In discussing the financial imphcations, the authors make* it clear that they are 
using money merely as a convenient way of expressing the quantities of goods and 
services that would be required to bring their j)lan into oj^cration The figures given 
by them are given in that sense only, and arc not to he taken as final estimates nor as 
rigidly fixed amounts to be expended. Bearing this in mind, we can consider the main 
financial proposals. It is that a sum of approximately >{^7,500 millions should be 
expended by India in fifteen years India’s population, m round numbers, is in the 
neighbourhood of 400 millions. Thus the amount to be spent per head of the popula- 
tion works out to between ^18 and >^19. This gives an average annual expenditure 
(the Plan is to take fifteen years) of not more than 25s. per head. If the charge that 
the scheme is grandiose fails in respect of the aims of the scheme, it surely also fails in 
respect of the expenditure proposed. 

There is one most important point to be made here. This outlay is not current 
expenditure, but capital expenditure. When considering it, therefore, we should not 
take into account India’s present income or revenue, but rather her resources of 
capital. I stress this in order to forestall the repetition of a criticism of the Plan that 
has been raised Certain critics have divided the sum of £^’,^00 millions by fifteen, 
and thus arrived at the average annual expenditure. The resulting figure is ^^500 
millions. The critics then point out the absurdity of expecting India to spend at such 
a rate when her total revenue from taxes amounts annually to some 300 millions only. 

Such criticism, though plausible, is invalid In the first place, the Plan does not 
propose that the expenditure should be made at a uniform rate. In the beginning it 
will be at less than half the average over the whole period — some £110 millions 
annually. Then, once the results of the first five years come into effect, and once the 
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material resources of India become more readily available, the tempo of investment 
will increase, as will the tempo of development. Each year’s work will simplify the 
work of the ensuing years and render the expenditure of greater sums more feasible. 

In the second place, I repeat that this expenditure is not of a nature properly to be 
met out of income. A man may have an income of J[^2po a year, and it might seem 
absurd to ask him to subscribe to a new company to the tune of £y,^oo. But the 
request would not be absurd if we knew that, apart from income, he had a handsome 
little sum tucked away in the bank. We could then reasonably expect him (always 
provided that the prospects of the new company were good) to make the bulk of his 
payment out of his capital, and arrange to pay any small difference partly out of 
income and partly by borrowing. 

India as a nation is precisely in that position. Her bank account, as represented by 
sterling balances, is m a healthy condition. Prior to the war she had an overdraft. 
At the moment she has cleared off her overdraft and has an excellent entry on the 
credit side of her passbook. She would be foolish if she were to fritter away this 
balance by including it in her estimates for annual revenue expenditure. She would 
be wise to invest it carefully and with foresight, so as to raise the level of her income 
permanently. 

Individual Incomes 


Now let us consider how this figure of millions has been calculated and 

how It IS related to the aims of the Plan. Having defined the minimum requirements 
of human life, the authors have shown what the cost of each of these would be, on the 
basis of pre-war prices They estimate that an annual individual income of Rs. 74 
would be required to cover the bare necessities. That this figure is not an inflated one 
IS best demonstrated by the fact that the cost of food alone (on the basis of the diet 
mentioned previously) would be some Rs 65 per head per year, leaving only Rs 9 
per year for all other items. Now, it must be borne in mind that all these figures are 
aveiages, and there arc bound to be many individual cases where the income is below 
the aver.ige for the whole country. 1 o lake care ol this factor, and also to provide an 
income which would leave a modest margin for enjoyment and cultural activities, the 
authors propose that the average per capita income should be doubled within a period 
of filicen years, d’his would ensure, as far as possible, that all individual incomes 
would at least reach the level where subsistence is possible. 

To achieve this doubling of individual income it is not sufficient merely to double 
the national dividend. The rapid growth of India’s population prevents this. To 
allow for this increase the national dividend must be trebled in order that it shall not 
be overtaken by the increase in population. For this to be done it is obviously 
necessary to effect an expansion and improvement in the productive capacity of India, 
both agricultuial and industrial The authors, however, go beyond a programme of 
simple expansion and suggest that the opportunity should be taken to establish a 
more balanced economy. According to the latest available estimate, agriculture, 
industry aiK services contribute 53, 17 and 22 per cent, respectively to tlie total 
national income The authors suggest that India should be so developed as to make 
these contributions 40, 35 and 20 per cent respectively. 


Fundamental Questions 

Certain critics have suggested that the Plan lays too much stress on industry and 
Ignores the interests of agriculture. It should be remembered, however, that, as the 
national income is to be trebled, 40 per cent, of the final figure will be considerably 
greater than 53 per cent of the original total and that the agricultural capacity of 
India will be increased by no less than 130 per cent. By so doing, sufficient food 
would be produced to feed the whole population and remove from India the ever- 
imminent danger of famine. To achieve this aim the Plan proposes that three funda- 
mental questions should be tackled — namely, size of holdings, rural indebtedness and 
soil erosion It suggests that some system of co-operative farming, possibly backed by 
some measure of compulsion, should be used to remove the disadvantages attaching 
to the present small size of farms. Similarly, the liquidation of the present agri- 
cultural indebtedness (estimated at some >^900 millions before the war) should be 
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effected through the instrument of co-operative societies winch should be provided 
with sufficient long-term finance. A sum of ;^i50 millions would be spent on soil 
conservation and permanent improvements to land. The authors have advanced 
statistics to show how low India’s agricultural output is at present when compared, 
on a per-acre basis, with other countries. Aldiough the available waste land which 
could be brought under cultivation is small, there is thus room for an increase in 
output by improving the present yield per acre. They suggest that this could be best 
achieved by means of irrigation, by more advanced methods ot farming, and by the 
use of implements. I’hey suggest that a sum of ^300 millions be spent on the con- 
struction of canals and about millions on other forms of irngation. I’o provide 

working capital to finance agricultural operations they suggest a sum of 
millions. Including the establishment of model farms, the total sum which they 
suggest should be devoted to agriculture amounts to ;^‘930 millions. 

From what has been said earlier it will be appreciated that a tar greater amount 
will have to be spent on industry if the contribution from that source to the national 
dividend is to be raised from 17 per cent, to 35 per cent. T he authors have suggested 
that industries should be considered under two heads : (1) basic industries and f2) con- 
sumption goods industries. While it is stated that basic industries would receive 
priority over other industries m the earlier years, the claim of the consumer is not 
overlooked. Precisely because it is desired that a freedom of choice should remain 
with the man in the street, the exact nature of the consumption goods industries 
which should be developed will be decided from time to time in the light of variations 
in demand. As far as is consistent with planning, the authors suggest that the free 
choice of the consumer in respect of consumption goods should suffer no restrictions 
from their own experience in industry, and, taking into account the contribution 
which small-scale and cottage industries could make, the authors estimate a ratio of 
2 4 as between industrial capital and net product. On this basis, in order to increase 
India’s industrial output to some ^'1,680 millions, they suggest that a total sum of 
^3,360 millions should be expended over the fifteen years. 

Although the sum to be ex|>endcd on industry is greater than that to be spent on 
agriculture, the country would still be predominantly agricultural, in that only a 
minority ot the population would be engaged in industry. 

Housing, Hlalth and Education 

If the products ot India’s agriculture and industry are to be freely and economically 
exchanged it is essential that India’s communication system ol roads, railways, port 
facilities and civil aviation should be vastly expanded, and the authors, after careful 
consideration of all factors, suggest an expenditure of ^7^5 milhons on this head. 

E'or housing they suggest a sum of ^^1,650 millions. This figure is based on the 
minimum requirements set out above of 100 square feet of house room per person. 

On public health services the authors suggest an expenditure of ^337^ millions. 
This cost is shared between sanitation and water supply, dispensaries, general 
hospitals, maternity clinics and specialized institutions for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, cancer, venereal diseases, mental disorders and so on. 

It will be seen that in all these estimates the authors have worked from the 
particular to the general, and have first esUmated the cost of the individual unit, and 
from an estimate of the total number required have then arrived at their total figures. 

On the subject of education the authors have stated that for an adult to be able to 
read and write and to take an intelligent interest in private and social life is one of the 
constituents of a minimum standard of living, which they would like to bring within 
the reach of every individual in the country. 

There is a further aspect upon which they touch. Education is one of the most 
important of the ways and means by which the whole Plan can be achieved. Quite 
obviously it is only an educated population that could be induced to relinquish 
ancient and sometimes stultifying traditions, whether it be in agriculture or in 
industry or in any other direction. 

If India’s agriculture is to be lifted from its present meagre level, it can only be 
done by bringing home to the peasant the urgency of introducing new methods. 
Intensive propaganda, in the best sense of the term, is essential, and this cannot be 
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done with an illiterate population. Similarly, the industrial worker must be capable 
of acquiring new knowledge — and again the written word is essential. The power to 
read broadens the mental horizon, lamiliarizes man with matters beyond his village, 
his family and his religion, and is the rock upon which all else must be built. 

A nation that can neither read nor write can never fully understand the aims of 
Its Government or have that interest in the activities of Government without which 
planning is impossible. At the heart of all India’s problems lies the ignorance of her 
people, and until this ignorance is removed progress in the direction indicated by the 
Plan would not be feasible 

India has a twofold problem in this field : first, adult illiteracy must be abolished; 
and, second, universal primary education must be introduced in order to ensure the 
permanent eradication of adult illiteracy. In attacking the problem of adult illiteracy 
the authors limit themselves lo that section of the population between the ages of 
eleven and fifty. On the basis of experiments that have already been made, the cost 
oi making an adult literate is extremely small, and has been estimated by a British 
expert at some 6 s. per head. '1 his figure would have to be increased in order to 
broaden the basis ol adult education and to include instruction beyond the three R’s. 
rhe authors estimate a total ol millions for this. It would not be a recurring 

cost. For universal primary education the authors have estimated a sum of 
millions of non-recurring cost and ^66 millions of recurring cost. Provision is also 
made for secondary education, university education and lesearch, and the total to be 
spent on education oi all kinds comes to millions. 

A sum of millions for miscellaneous expenditure has been estimated, and it 

IS in this way that the total figure of £^,300 millions has been established. 

Grow 111 oh Population 

It has been suggested that the chief problem with which India is faced is that of 
her rapidly increasing population, and that until a solution has been iound to this 
difficulty any reforms in other directions would be fruitless. Fur my part, I should 
like to submit that this rapid and embarrassing increase is a lunction of India’s 
poverty and lack oi education. I think it will be agreed that the birth-rate ol a 
count! y IS directly related to its standard ol Ining. We have many indications that 
as a nation’s material standards rise, so her birth-iate chops. This may be due partly 
to the fact that the very poor have no amusements other than those ol the flesh and no 
interests outside the home. But it is partly due to a compensatory force which we can 
perceive in nature. When the expectation ol life is short, nature appears to safeguard 
the race by increasing the breeding capacity so as to allow for die anticipated wastage. 
It is not by chance, lor example, that in times of war, when consciously or uncon- 
sciously the possibility ol death comes home to men, the birth-rate takes a rapid swing 
upwards In the same way a people that is hungry and diseased, with a high death- 
rate, seems always to breed much more rapidly than their more fortunate brothers 
Thus it IS to be expected that by raising India’s standard of Ining and by removing 
the dangers oi disease and poverty, which at present engult the Indian family, the 
birth-rate in India, after an initial increase, will gradually be reduced and reach a 
more controllable level. But this problem, then, cannot be tackled in an isolated 
way; it must be attacked at several points at once. F'ood, housing and education all 
play a vital part, and all are tackled in tlie Plan. 

I have tried to show you how this figure of £y,^oo millions has been reached, and 
to demonstrate that, translated into concrete terms, it represents the minimum that 
can be expended il the individual Indian is to participate in the basic rights of man. 
Earlier I have said that, where rights arc concerned, ways and means must not only 
be sought — they must be tound. 

Hoarded Wealth 

Let us, then, consider the sources from which this sum could be obtained. The 
authors suggest that £22^ millions could be attracted from India’s hoarded wealth. 
The total amount of this wealth is estimated by them very conservatively at £y^o 
millions, so that the authors’ assumption is a modest one. It is possible, with settled 
political conditions and advance in education and with evidence of success in the 
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initial years of planning, that a higher proportion would be forthcoming. The 
authors have been similarly conservative in their estimates of the amount available 
from India’s sterling assets. Ihey have put down a hgurc of ^750 millions which 
could be utilized tor importing the capital goods required at the beginning ot the Plan. 
Here again a more optimistic estimate might with safety be made. Over a period of 
fifteen years tlie authors estimate that some ;^45o millions would be available for 
foreign purchases from India’s favourable balance of trade. I’he authors have sug- 
gested that some millions would be available as loans raised m foreign countries. 
1 hey have laid it down, naturally, that these loans should not be accompanied by any 
political influence or by the intertercnce ot foreign vested interests. 

laking into account India’s low standard of living and that no provision has been 
made for any increased taxation, the authors suggest tliat only 6 per cent, of India’s 
total income would be available for investment. Ihis gives a figure ot some ^^3,000 
millions. 

When all these amounts have been taken into account there is sull a gap of ;{,2,550 
millions. 1 would emphasize two points : hrst, that this is the deficit estimated over 
the whole period ot fifteen years; second, that because the estimates of resources have 
been made on a conservative basis, the figure of 2,550 millions may be taken as an 
absolute maximum. I'o bridge this gap the authors suggest that the money should 
be created by borrowing against ad hoc securities from the Reserve Rank. Here, of 
course, the criticism that the Plan is inflationary and tlierclore dangerous is advanced. 
Nevei'theless, the authors assert that there is nothing unsound in creating this money, 
because it is meant to increase the productive capacity of the nation, and in tlie long 
run IS ot a self-iicj[Uidating character, dhey recognize, moreover, that the existence ol 
this created money may lead to a gap between the volume of purchasing power and 
the volume of goods available. In order to keep prices within reasonable limits, they 
envisage rigid controls by the Government for such time as may be necessary over 
practically every aspect ot economic life. 

I’hc experience in this country during war-time should encourage us to consider 
this problem optimistically. That a Government enjoying the full conhdence of the 
people, representing their views, and constituted for the purpose of defending the 
country’s vital interests can exercise such controls, with the full co-opcration of the 
people, has been proved. 

I’here is nothing mherendy vicious or dangerous m this policy of created money. 
How has hngland bridged the gap between income and expenditure during the war 
years other than by created moneys That it demands a vigilance and lar-sightedness 
on the part of the Government is true, but it is not so dangerous a thing as to justify 
the rejection of tlie Plan as a whole. 

In effect, created money is a draft upon a country’s capital reserves. And a 
country’s capital reserves are her raw material and her labour. India, on tins basis, is 
m a better position to draw such a draft tlian most countries, particularly if it is done 
as part of an expansionist policy and is accompanied by an increase in her productive 
potential. 

Money plays the part of a catalyst in the economy of a nation. In its presence 
materials and man-power may be made to react and produce wealth. If there is a 
shortage ot that catalyst, it can and should be produced — as has been done in this 
country. Provided the reaction is controlled, and provided the amount ot the catalyst 
introduced bears a proper relationship to the parucipants of the reaction, there is no 
danger in the process. 

I hope that all these points that I have made will receive fuller attention during the 
discussion. Time forbids me from making any further points in detail. Rut let me 
say this : Do not imagine, because any one aspect of the scheme may seem to call for 
modification, that the whole is unworkable. It is a strategic, not a tactical, concep- 
tion. Let us accept the main outlines of the Plan, its aims and its assumption that 
these aims can only be achieved by a simultaneous attack upon all of India’s material 
ills together, and let us discuss, constructively and freely, how the Plan may be 
perfected and improved. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MttTiNG of the Association was held on Tuesday, June 27, 1944, at the rooms of 
the Koyal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. i, when Mr. B. Sh. Saklatvala 
read a paper on “ Economic Planning for Post-War India.” Sir Alexander Airman, 
C.I.E., presided. 

I'he Chairman, in introducing Mr. Saklatvala, said that he was to deal with pro- 
posals made by a number of Indian ‘industrialists for the post-war economic develop- 
ment of India. Of those, three were connected wnth the firm of Tata, which was well 
known not only in India but throughout the whole world. Although it was best 
known in the iron and steel world it carried on many other activities. Included in 
the group were companies which had set up and maintained hydroelectric plants, 
and others which were foremost in the field of civil aviation in India. These large 
industries demanded that there should be in this country an organization to deal with 
their European problems Mr. Beraniji Shahporji Saklatvala was secretary of that 
organization and was therefore well qualihtd to speak on the subject he had chosen. 

Mr. Saklatvala then read his paper. 

'Phe Chairman, 111 opening the discussion, said that the lecturer had referred to 
the assumption made by tlie authors of the Plan that the purpose of a national plan 
should be to raise the standard ol living of the people, lhat being the aim of the 
Plan, he would suggest that Mr. Saklatvala could not have placed it before a better 
section ol die public than the members ol the East India Association, because on tlie 
heading of Uuir notepaper were the words, “ P'ounded in 1866, to promote the wel- 
faie ol the mhabuaiits of India.” There should follow, therefore, a well-informed 
and sympathetic discussion of the Plan. 

Ihe other point to which he wished to refer was contained in the Plan itself. 
Among the introductory remarks there occurred a paragraph which pointed out that 
the Plan did not relei to such essential matters as the organization, methods and 
technique for cai tying it out. 'Phe authors said that they thought it desirable to put 
forward their views regarding some of the more fundamental aspects of the Plan in 
order to stimulate discussion. He mentioned that paragraph, not with a view to 
limiting discussion, but in order to suggest that it be conhned to the “ fundamental 
aspects ol the Plan ” rather than to detail. 

Sir Geoffrey Clarke said that Mr. Saklatvala had pointed out that the basis of 
the scheme was to raise the standard of living in India. I’he Plan was an ambitious 
one, but it sh juld not be criticized on that ground because it was a fault on the right 
side. To him, the Plan was especially interesting because it embodied a really con- 
structive ideal. It gave one something to work on, and although the ideal might 
not be attainable in the specified fifteen years, it was a great thing to have an object 
in view and an aim to achicv c. He thought that fifteen years was rather a short time 
in which to educate India and give it a standard of living as described in the Plan; 
that, however, was a matter lor consideration later because the fifteen-year term was 
not essential to die Plan. 

I'hc question of the raising of the standard of living meant in the first place a 
raising of the status of agriculture. India was a poor country, and before anything 
could be done the status of agriculture must be raised and given a means of earning 
more money. One of the greatest difficulties in raising the status of agriculture and 
enabling it to produce the necessary food was the present form of land tenure which 
was part and parcel of the Hindu social system. A number of holders not only had 
their holdings reduced but even had them split up all over die village area. Thus a 
man sometimes had his land spread in plots at a distance of a mile or more from 
each other. In such conditions there would be great difficulty in improving agricul- 
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turc to an appreciable extent. Yet a great improvement was envisaged in the Bombay 
Plan, and a remedy was proposed. Mr. Saklatvala said that by co-operation they 
might get combined holdings and have collective farms. That was tried in Russia 
and It was a success, but it had had to be done by compulsion. Could there be that 
same compulsion in India?* The Indian Government would not have the same power 
as that of Russia. He was afraid that if one tried to compel Indian peasants to have 
co-operative farms it would lead to serious agrarian trouble. He had to admit, how- 
ever, that it was probably the only solution. 

Turning to the industrial aspect of the Plan, the lecturer spoke of a balanced 
economy m India. That meant a balance between agriculture and industry Accord- 
ing to the paper the present figures of contribution to the income of India were 
53 per cent, agriculture, 17 per cent, industry and 22 per cem. services. Mr. Saklatvala 
would alter that balance to 40 per cent., 35 per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively. 
In India, where there was a very large proportion of agriculture, in the speaker’s 
opinion agriculture would have to make more than a 40 per cent, contribution. That, 
however, was a matter for consideration. 

There was also the question of industrial expansion. The expansion of industry 
was not altogether an unmixed benefit. The world was now full of workshops, and 
every country was becoming industrialized, and while India might try to balance her 
economy she must not unbalance the economy of the rest of the world The Atlantic 
Charter said that there must be a balanced economy throughout the world. The 
danger of such an intensified industrialization was that there was apt to be created a 
large number of industries not suitable for the country concerned. He mentioned 
that point because the expansion of industry in India might upset the balance of 
economy of the world A high proportion of industry was not necessarily good for 
every country; it was a danger because the industrialization of a country produced 
the possibility of slumps and depressions in industry, and an industrial depression 
was far worse than an agricultural one. There had already been an example of that 
in Calcutta. 

It seemed to him that one must hurry slowly. He agreed that there was room for 
industrial expansion, and much could be done for Inclia in that way. He thought 
that any future expansion should be done with British co-operation and assistance. 
Britain could help India to establish her industries with capital, goods and technical 
advice. For that reason he, and many of his fellow-members, welcomed the Bombay 
Plan. It naturally required modification, but the scheme was a good one, and by 
making India a prosperous country Britain would be helping herself because her best 
markets were in prosperous countries. He therefore whole-heartedly supported the 
Plan, and he thought that we should give it our blessing and do everything possible to 
encourage it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said that what he thought the scheme w'ould give India was 
modern life, and that was what she wanted. India wanted to be modernized, and 
for that purpose she needed industrialization of the country and an indu‘:tnah7cd 
agriculture. They had already been told that owing to certain factors farming in 
India was uneconomic, and wnth the present system of land tenure it became doubly 
so. To do away with that traditional system of partition which gave the people an 
unequal share of land had been attempted by the Indian Legislative Assembly, but 
that body had been unable to do what its members wanted When Indian obtained 
a national Government he thought that such matters would be among the first things 
which it would deal with. The laws of India were 3,000 years old and some people 
had been trying to improve them, and, taken as a whole, those laws required to be 
modernized. He felt certain that, given education, industrialization and sufficient 
food, the India of tomorrow would be very different from that of today. He was in 
whole-hearted agreement with the Bombay Plan. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the sponsors of the Bombay Plan and the lecturer in 
his able exposition of it had made it clear that the Plan had been put forward as a 
basis for discussion. He felt sure, therefore, that they would realize that any criti- 
cisms he and other speakers put forward were being made in a constructive spirit. 
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He confessed that, whilst he was in complete sympathy with the objects of the Plan, 
there were certain aspects of it that he did not like. He could not help feeling that 
Its authors had not taken the human factor sufficiently into account, yet it was a 
consideration which, in India, more perhaps than in almost any other country, could 
not be overlooked. The basis of his criticism of the Plan on this point was the 
admission by its authors that, during the greater part of the period of planning, there 
must be such rigorous control of every aspect of economic life that individual liberty 
and freedom of enterprise would suffer a temporary eclipse. He wondered how 
human nature in India would react to that measure of regimentation. Take one 
small example. In one of the early sections of the Plan it was proposed to have a 
doctor in every village. That could only be done by compulsion. He hoped that 
those who would be responsible for providing the doctors would have more success 
than the Government of Madras had when they offered subsidies to graduates from 
medical colleges to get them to go to the villages. 

As regards the question of co-operative or collective farms, there was no doubt 
that the authors of the Plan were right in regarding the subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings as the greatest curse of Indian agriculture. It was not easy to see how 
to solve the problem it presented. It had only been solved in Russia by a great deal 
of suffering and misery. In fact, there was no aspect of Russia’s Five-Year Plan 
which had produced greater misery. He would be sorry to see similar measures of 
compulsion applied in India. 

He was in entire agreement with the authors of the Plan in regard to the serious- 
ness of the problem of soil erosion, and was glad to have their support of his own 
view that, of the million acres of land classed as “ cultivable waste,” only a small 
extent was really cultivable. He thought, however, that they were over-optimistic 
about the prospects of any large increase in the area under irrigation. They had 
pointed out that, of the 209 million acres of land under cultivation in British India, 
only 54 million acres were irrigated, 28 million under canals and 26 million from 
other sources, and estimated the increase required in this at 200 per cent. No one 
could possibly dispute the desirability of increasing the area under irrigation to the 
utmost possible extent, but it had fallen to his lot to investigate the possibilities of 
further irrigation in India on three occasions, and he could assure the authors that 
there was not the smallest hope of finding another to8 million acres in British India 
which could be irrigated. Where were the rivers from which the irrigation was to be 
drawn and where were the sites for building the expensive dams mentioned in the 
Pl.m? He gave detailed reasons for thinking that there was comparatively little scope 
left for an extension of irrigation in India, and that the authors of the Plan would 
be very lucky if they obtained an increase of as much as 20 per cent, in the area at 
present irrigated It seemed to him that the balance of the Plan must be upset by 
that consideration. 

There was one respect in which he found the Plan disappointing It contained 
no reference to sickness and unemplovment insurance or to old age pensions. He 
thought that the ideal at which the Plan aimed could not be achieved unless expendi- 
ture under those heads was included in it. He felt sure that a very large section of 
the adult population of India would greatly prefer provision in these respects to being 
sent to school again, though he did not wish to minimize the importance of adult 
education. 

He hoped it would not be long before a meeting of the Association could be con- 
vened to discuss the methods of carrying out the Plan, for it was obviously no use 
formulating a plan unless it could be carried into effect. 

M V. B. K.ARNIK (Leader of the delegation of the Indian Federation of Labour) 
said that the mere statement of the object of the Plan did not carry the author very 
far towards its realization. It was necessary to say how, in actual fact, that object 
could be attained, and he found no concrete proposals put forward to that end. Con- 
sideration of that problem was left open, and unless the measures to be taken to reach 
^e objective were indicated it seemed to him too early to pass judgment upon the 

He was particularly interested in problems of distribution. However vast an 
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amount of wealth there might be it would be of no use if not equitably distributed. 
He could not be sure, therefore, whether the Plan would not mean more wealth for 
the rich rather than a raising of the standard of the whole. The criticism he would 
offer was that the Plan spoke about increasing production and national wealth, and 
he feared that that increase of wealth would be directed towards the elite only. He 
thought the Plan was attempting to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Another difficulty was the problem of markets. A number of important industries 
in India had a large amount of capital and a good supply of labour and yet were 
faced with the difficulty that there were no markets for their goods. It was no use 
producing more and more goods if there was no market for them. The Plan lost 
sight of this most essential point. 

The most important economic problem in India was the problem of agriculture. 
Those interested in the development of industry must tackle the agricultural problem, 
and that could only be solved by solving the land tenure problem. So long as the 
peasant could not have an interest m the land the system would not work, and it 
would be impossible to obtain a good level of production. The most essential point — 
a change in the laws of land ownership — had not been tackled in the Bombay Plan. 
Unless the peasants were given back their land and parasitic landlordism was 
liquidated it would not be possible to develop industry. The Plan prepared by the 
Indian Federation of Labour did lake into consideration all those problems. 

Sir SiANL£v RtED said the authors were to be congratulated on the production of 
a complete Plan, embracing the industrial development of India as a whole, instead 
of piecemeal, and H.L. the Viceroy on having appointed Sir Ardcshir Dalai to a scat 
on the Lxccutive Council to work out details. I’he point in the lecture which arrested 
him was the 2,800 calories a day envisaged by the lecturer; where were they to come 
Irom? The increase in the food supply of India was the crux of the problem. It 
demanded an agricultural policy of boldness and vision. For instance, more than a 
quarter of a century ago figures were produced at an economic conference claiming 
that by the consolidation of holdings in the ryotwari tracts the produce of the soil 
could be doubled without any addition to the capital and labour involved. He did 
not think it fair to the authors of the Plan to say that it would put money into the 
pockets of the rich man. If those who held this view were income-tax and surtax 
payers in Britain they would have no doubt of the means whereby a strong Govern- 
ment could diffuse the wealth created throughout the whole community. 

Wing-Commander Grant Ferris, m p , said that he entirely agreed with those 
speakers who said that the only way to make the Plan a success was to improve 
agriculture. Agriculture must be made efficient and must be developed in every way 
before the Plan could be made effective He thought that too little attention was paid 
to that, and he hoped that when Lord Wavell’s proposals were made known that 
problem would be in the foreground. 

Mr. David S. F.rulkar said that he was not in agreement with the point made by 
Sir Geoffrey Clarke that industrialization of India would disturb the balance of 
world economy. In the nineteenth century with the industrialization of England, she 
became the workshop of the world. Later, when the countries of Continental Europe 
began to be industrialized, fears were expressed by certain sections in this country that 
the industrialization of other European countries would seriously prejudice England’s 
interests in European markets. But those fears were not found to be justified. In 
the same way when the United States of America started on a policy of industrializa- 
tion, the interests concerned in the previously industrialized countries of Europe were 
alarmed that the world economy would l>c disturbed thereby. Those fears also did 
not materialize. The reason was just that by the process of transition from agricul- 
tural to industrial economy increased purchasing power of the workers was created 
and set in motion, with the result that such increased purchasing power actually ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the newly established domestic industries to cater for it, and 
consequently a growing demand was created for larger imports from the more 
advanced and older industrialized countries of the world. This had been proved in 
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the past, and he was sure that if the great potential of India could be materialized 
into effective consumers of world products it would be found that the world economy 
would be disturbed only temporarily, but would ultimately adjust itself to a healthier 
level, to the mutual benefit of India and even the older industrialized countries of the 
world. 

Sir T. Gavin Jones said that no one would oppose the aims of the Bombay Plan, 
but he rather agreed with the writer of an article in the Economist of June 17 last 
which said that the Bombay Plan was not so much a plan as an agenda for discussion. 
The Plan, as far as ways and means were concerned, required greater consideration. 
In fact It was not a practical plan. 

There were two points in the Plan which he thought were faulty. The Plan was 
based on the fact that produced and increased income would pay for the expenditure, 
but onc-third of the expenditure was to be for the purpose of education, housing and 
health, all of which would be recurring expenses. I'here would be no income from 
those. Also, no consideration was given to a rise in prices. Those were only two 
points among many, and the plan as stated meant severe inflation. 

The mam point, however, was that apparently a lower expenditure was to go to 
agriculture than to industry (48*4 per cent, on industry as against 12 6 per cent, on 
agriculture). He maintained that first consideration should be given to agriculture, 
and no agricultural scheme could succeed with the present land tenure system. The 
whole matter required thorough consideration, and he stressed the point that agricul- 
ture should be given precedence. 

Mr. B. Sii Saklatvala, in reply, said that he was gratified by the fact that con- 
structive contributions had been made rather than destructive criticisms, and that the 
idea of a plan had been accepted. 

fie felt, however, that he would have to touch on political details, because the 
mam trends of the discussion seemed to centre there. It had been pointed out by a 
labour representative that the distribution of wealth was the prime consideration. 
The spc.ikers who had touched on the subject of agriculture had pointed out that the 
land tenure system was the most important factor in the question of size of holdings. 
He thought that both these problems were definitely tied up with the question of the 
relationship between Government, the planning authority, and the people. When it 
came to such questions as laws and customs governing land tenure, the first assump- 
tion of the authors came into prominence — namely, that a prerequisite of the Plan was 
a Government enjoying the confidence of the people. Similarly, on the question of 
the distribution of wealth, and on the problem of compelling the peasant to accept 
co-ojwative farming, the answer lay m the direction of strong representational institu- 
tions. Provided these were maintained, they would serve as a safeguard against the 
abuse cf power. A Government was perhaps not influenced by the election which 
put it into pov er But it was certainly influenced by the thought of the next election. 
In this way representative institutions were a safeguard against exploitation. 

Lastly, he agreed that the plan was an agenda, m that it was a list of things which 
were meet to be done, and did not attempt to show detailed methods and technique. 
It had already partly served its purpose m that it had stimulated a valuable discussion. 
It was discussions such as this which would help its authors to turn the agenda into a 
programme, a scheme, and a blueprint. 

On the motion of Sir Thomas Smith, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer for his paper and to the Chairman for presiding. 

Mr. R. Mather writes : The Plan should be heartily welcomed as providing 
India with a tangible objective for its national endeavour and one which should 
attract the widest support within the country. The authors recognize that success 
will depend essentially on India’s own efforts, but to the extent to which there was 
some scope, and perhaps even need, for help from Britain that help ought to be 
readily provided. 

It may be taken that such criticism as has arisen in this country was best formu- 
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lated by the Economtst in its article of June 17. The article almost inevitably depre- 
cates the dependence on “ created money.” Yet there is no reason to fear that, if 
India developed under this Plan, it would have any greater difficulty m dealing with 
this problem than Britain or the United States will have in dealing with their own 
“ creation ” of money on a much larger scale purely for war purposes. 

The Economist questions the practicability of the Plan, but does so as though it 
were writing in 1924 instead of m 1944. By its standards it could plausibly be shown 
that Russia could not practically do what we now know it has done in the last twenty 
years; that Japan could not do what we know it has done in the same period; that 
Germany could not do what it did between 1933 and 1939; that Britain could not do 
what It has done since 1940; and that the United States could not do what it has done 
since 1941. If the Economist were alive to the full signihcance of what has been 
happening in the world in the last decade or two it would hardly he so rash as to set 
low limits on the development capacity of any nation which has ample man-power 
and materials, and which can produce among its people, either by compulsion or 
persuasion (fortunately we have examples of the latter), a determination to achieve 
an unexpectedly high degree of production. If the authors of the Plan can generate 
widespread enthusiasm for their aims, they will succeed. 

Another cause of uneasiness to the Economist is the lack of a detailed statistical 
basis for some or many of the estimates in the Plan. I’he present writer shares the 
Economist' s appreciation of the value of an adequate statistical foundation on which 
to build But he docs not share the fallacy that where unquestionable statistics can- 
not be readily produced there is no real foundation on which to build. The reality is 
the same whether statistics have been neatly and conveniently compiled or not. And 
the authors of the Plan are much better qualified by experience to assess the value 
and reality of their basis than those who have no alternative but to ask for statistics 
to be presented to them. Does the Economtst realize to how small an extent the pro- 
ductive development of Britain, the United States and Western industrial countries 
m general has depended on even a moderately good statistical basis'^ 

That there arc many difficulties and some uncertainties to be faced the authors of 
the Plan obviously realize. The importance of their proposals lies in their grasp of 
the facts that ample man-power and materials exist in India and that a determined 
people can do much which a generation ago might have seemed purely “ wishful 
thinking.” It is for them to develop that determination among the people of India 
and for us to wish them well and to help where we can. 


WITH THE INDIAN SOLDIER TODAY 

By Major F. Yeats-Brown, d.f.c. 

In speaking to such a distinguished audience, there is fortunately much that 1 can 
leave unsaid. You know as much as I do — some of you much more — about the 
administration of the Indian Army, and how it has been raised and equipped during 
these war years. I shall avoid statistics, therefore, and try to tell you about the 
soldier himself, as I have seen him during an eight months’ tour of India and the 
fighting fronts. 

Has the Indian Army changed much as a result of the war^ That is the first 
question I wanted to answer when I arrived in India last September. My conclusion 
is that fundamentally the soldier is the same stout-hearted peasant whom I first knew 
forty years ago, but that war has changed, and that he has changed with it. 

On the whole, he is adapting himself with astonishing speed to mechanization : 
driving, maintenance, all the elaborate system of intercommunication that modern 
war requires. 
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1 want you to see the Indian soldier at work, in action. So 1 am takmg you over 
to liurma; by bomber over the plains of Bengal, and over the liimalayas to Imphal, 
and on from Imphal by jeep along the road to Tamu, and beyond there to the furthest 
point 1 reached on my trip, to a camp overlooking the Chmdwin Valley. Just at 
piescnt the place is in Japanese hands, but I expect we shall soon be fighting there 
again, and, anyway, one part of the Imphal front is much like another. 

Along this imphal-l'amu-Chmdwm road there are thousands and thousands of 
vehicles, mosdy driven by Indian drivers. A year or two ago these lads were twisting 
a bullock’s tail. Now they are at the steering wheel of a three-ton tiuck, negotiating 
hairpin bends on a mountain track for ten or twelve hours at a stretch, often at night, 
and sometimes under fire, and always in clouds of dtist — dust wiuch is a soft white 
powder here — sometimes a red powder — worse than anything in the western desert. 

Some of diem arc good drivers, and others not so good. But considering how 
little tradition oi the machine exists in India, it is a miracle — nothing less — how well 
and eagerly the youth of the country has taken to mecliaiiization and technical trades. 

All over India I have seen these boys at work, aircraftsmen, drivers, engineers, 
road builders, and so on, who are going to be invaluable to the national life when 
peace comes, and who are invaluable now, handling every sort of instrument of war, 
Irom a truck to a telephone, and from a bull-dozer to a dive bomber. 

Sir hirozkhan Noon, in a recent address to die Association, gave some figures 
which indicate the number of technicians in the Indian Services. Making a guess at 
a grand total, 1 should say that hall a million men are drivers, fitters, aircraftsmen or 
naval ratings in the engineering branch. These men are doing a grand )ob now, and 
you may imagine how invaluable diey will be to the national life when peace comes 
and their various skills are turned to construction instead of destruction. 


A Gurkha Camp 

Now wc have arrived at the heights overlooking the Chmdwin Valley. It is a 
Gurkha camp we are visiting, and ol course it is impossible to speak of this front 
widiout mentioning the Gurkhas. 1 hey are everywhere ubiquitous, though generally 
invisible. 

We arc m a thick forest, on a mountain-side overlooking the Chmdwin River. 
'^Ihc enemy is on die east bank, and we are on the western heights, at battalion head- 
quarters. I here must at least be hve or six hundred riflemen all round us, but there 
might be only a platoon for all wc can see of diem. 

An orderly takes me to a bamboo liut, and brings me a half-basin of water. 
Water is a great luxury, for it has to be brought up on mulc-back from two miles 
away. Alter washing off the dust of the Imphal road 1 am taken by the orderly (tor 
otherwise I should never find my way) to a bamboo mess tent, to dine with the 
ofheers at a bamboo table. I’he Gurkhas arc past-masters in making huts, beds and 
tables with their Within a few hours of reaching camp they iiavc cut down 

the necessary number of bamboos, built themselves everything they want, and then 
vanislicd into the jungle. Everydiing is hidden, men, ammunition, food, equip- 
ment : and unless you know your way about you would imagine you were in virgin 
forest. 

That night I lay on my bamboo bed and listened to a sound like rain, and the 
distant barking of deer. Ihe jungle is full of game, as well as of insects; elephants, 
bear, tiger, wild boar, and the wild ancestors of our English hen. Also of Japanese. 

Presently 1 got up, to find out if it was really raining. It wasn’t, but the dew was 
so heavy that drops of water hung on each leal and shrub. They told me afterwards 
that the sound I had heard was the rustling of the lea\es of the teak trees; it sounds 
exaedy hke a heavy shower. Presently 1 woke with a start, wondering whether the 
Japs were attacking, for riflemen were moving swiftly and steal duly into their slit 
trenches. But it was only the stand-to, carried out in absolute silence, an hour beloic 
dawn. 

And there below me was the Chmdwin Valley, and a streak of white mist shinmg 
m the full moon. The river was invisible under the mist, and the Colonel told me 
that patrols from both sides were always able to return from the night’s work under 
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its cover. His men had already reported dial the enemy were massing tor the attack 
on Imphal, which was launched a few days later. 

After breakfast 1 was taken round the defences : a senes of stiong-pomts and 
sentry-posts, cunningly designed to support each other, and guarded by wicked-look- 
ing hedges of bamboo spikes. 1 should hate to have to attack the Gurkhas, and the 
Japanese soon discovered how tough they were, for during the withdrawal to Imphal 
this battalion was mentioned in the newspapers as having killed an exceptionally 
large number of the enemy. 

Sometimes 1 think we take the Gurkhas too much for granted. 1 can’t give you 
the exact figure, but I believe that there are some 40,000 oi them in our ranks today, 
and, in addition, the Prime Minister ot Nepal has sent some S,ooo of his own uoops 
to India. We should remember with gratitude and admiration what tins small 
mountain kingdom has done for the Allied cause. 

1 think the best tribute to the Gurkhas comes from Professor R. L. I'urner, the 
distinguished scholar, who used to be Adjutant of the 3rd Gurkhas * “ Bravest of the 
brave, most generous of the generous, never had a country more faithful friends 
than you.” 

On the Road 

On my way back to Tamu I passed some twenty elephants, buikling a road-L)ridge. 
There are hundreds of them working in the I’amu Valley, but my conscience won't 
allow me, when 1 have so much to say about soldiers, to speak in detail about these 
intelligent ammals; just one thing, however, may be said — the elephants, as iar as 1 
know, are still there, waiting for their mahouts to come back. When we made a 
similar withdrawal m 1942 they were turned loose in the jungle, and left to shift 
for themselves, which they arc well able to do. The Jajiancsc couldn't catch them, 
because they will only come when they are called by their own masters. 

Tamu IS one of the most unpleasant places in the world, hot, unhealthy, full of 
snakes, and inches deep in dust when it isn’t a quagmire of mud. Also, the mos- 
quitoes must be seen to be believed. The Japanese must be enjoying them now, the 
native variety and our Mosquitoes. 

I lunched in Tamu with the ist Patiala Regiment. The men arc all 5 feel 
II inches, or over; the finest lot of Sikhs I have ever seen. 1 may here mention that 
they arc commanded by a veteran leader who has won great renown in this cam- 
paign, and who can still march forty miles with his men in twenty-four hours, though 
he is nearer sixty than fifty. 

1 met several other units from the Indian State Forces, botli on the Burma and 
Italian fronts; and 1 wish I had time to tell you of the great contribution to the war 
made by the Rulers of the Indian States, but it would require a lecture by itself. 
They came forward splendidly in the last war, and it has been the same today. It is 
a page 111 the lustory of the British Empire which future generations will read with 
great pride. 

Before leaving Tamu 1 also visited a Madras battalion. You will agree dial the 
standard set by a crack battalion of Gurkhas and a crack battalion of Sikhs is pretty 
high. Well, these Madrassis, who have been raised since the war, are smart by any 
standard. 1 don’t want to use too many superlatives, or to repeat what their en- 
thusiastic Colonel said about them, but 1 can say this, that everyone in the Indian 
Army who is in a position to know will tell you that the Madrassi is a good fighting 
man, not only in the famous Madras Sappers and Miners, but in the infantry, and 
in pioneer and labour umts everywhere. At the Ngekyedauk Pass in Arakan, 111 
February of this year, when a division was surrounded by the Japanese, and isolated 
on the wrong side of the pass, the Madras pioneers fought like tigers. 

Indian Airmen 

Now let’s take a quick look at the Arakan, flying over from Army Headquarters 
with the morning paper, the excellent SEAC, which has done so much to make 
British troops feel they are not forgotten at home. We land somewhere south of 
Chittagong, at the aerodrome of a Hurricane Recce Squadron — known as a Tac R. 
Squadron — entirely composed of Indian pilots and aircraftsmen, and commanded by 
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a burly young giant of a Sikh, Squadron Leader Mehar Singh. He was given the 
D.S.O. the other day for his daring reconnaissances ovei this difficult country. It 
you had flown, as 1 have, over that vast tangle of trees and mountains, without a 
single disUiiguishing leature for miles, 1 am sure you would agree that anyone who 
can hnd lus way about, let alone spot Japanese troop movements, deserves a decoration. 

I'here were forty Indian pilots in the R.A.F. during the Battle oi Britain. Most 
of them are now back in India with squadrons manned and officered entirely by 
Indians. One of them is Flight-Lieutenant Sukthanker, who holds the coveted Path 
Finder Badge as well as the O.F.C. How many of us know tliat it was this young 
Mahratta Brahmin from Bombay who led some oi our great raids last winter over 
Piamburg, Munich and Berlin? 

1 would also like you to meet Wing-Commander Suboto Mukcrji at Kohat, which 
IS an important sector of the air defence of the Nortli-West Frontier. Mukcrji is, of 
course, a Bengali. He commands the umts of the J.A.P'. there; in ail about 50 
officers (British as well as Indian) and about 1,000 aircrallsmen. 

He took me up from Kohat to Miranshah in his old two-seater Lysander : an 
exhilarating trip with plenty of fresh air m the observer’s seat. Ihe last time 1 went 
to Miranshah was thirty-six years ago — before Mukcrji was born — and there, in the 
mess-room of the fort at Miranshah, 1 found my name in the visitors’ book, dated 
August, iyo8. 1 had tea with the 1 ochi Scouts, wlio were still conducting a private 
war oi their own, just as tlicy were when I was young. 

We used to think we were pretty cjuick off the mark after raiders when 1 was a 
troop leader in the 17th Cavalry on this North-West Proniier; but Mukcrji convinced 
me that things ha\ c speeded up since then. 

He pressed a button in his office and a hooter sounded. A party of aircraftsmen 
doubled out to the aerodrome and started up the duty plane. Simultaneously, the 
duty pilot came running into the office with map and helmet and goggles. If this 
had been a real alarm he could have been briefed in a few seconds. Mukcrji showed 
me the indexed maps and the catalogued photographs : all that was needed was to give 
the pilot whatever information had been received, and suitable maps and photographs. 

Off he went. Ills ground crew were holding his parachute harness ready. I’he 
engine was warmed up. Within three minutes of the alarm sounding he was air- 
borne. A few minutes later he might have been leporting the movements of raiders 
on his radio-'piione, or shooting them up. 

Well, we have travelled in rather a breathless fashion from the borders of Burma 
to the borders of Afghanistan. Now we must retrace our steps more slowly. First 
to a parachute jumping school, somewhere in the Punjab. Indian paratroops are 
going to loom large on the horizon of the war, and 1 would like to tell you something 
about them; for obvious reasons 1 can’t say very much. 

Here we arc, in a big transport plane, with twenty young Jats, each with his para- 
chute and crash-helmet. They are bubbling witli high spirits, laughing and joking, 
and shouting their battle-cry : “ Hanuman // \i jatT' Phe laden plane drones off, and 
presently — about half an hour later — the pilot switches on a red light, and the Jump- 
master gives the order “ Prepare lor Action.” Our target lies ahead : a white circle 
in an open field. 

The men form line along one side of the plane, and hook up their parachutes. The 
door opens, and the leader, a havildar, makes ready to jump. You know what 
happens. Lots of our troops have jumped of late. But think of the gulf that 
separates a Punjabi peasant, worshipping the great god Hanuman, with his monkey’s 
face, and this scene of parachutists in their harness, carrying all the latest weapons of 
war, and about to hurl themselves into space. There they go : a group of white 
parasols, swaying and swinging in the sunlight. You who know India and the 
Indian village will realize how time is marching on, and what changes must come 
over the land. 


The Training Centres 

Let us return to the infantry, however, for, after all, it is the P.B.I. that wins 
battles. I saw many Training Centres in India, and found assault courses and battle- 
inoculation courses bemg run much as they are at home, but of course under far 
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greater difficulties, when one remembers how much an Indian recruit has to learn 
which an English boy knows already. Take language. Sometimes he can’t speak 
Urdu, and must learn that before he can be taught much else. And often he must 
even learn how to wear a pair of boots, having always worn sandals before. 

Then there are the obvious difficulties of staff, when expanding an army of 
160,000 men into an army of 2,000,000. It was the same in the last war, but there 
were 1,000,000 volunteers then, instead of 2,000,000. It has been difficult enough 
to find instructors, but India was also short of equipment, lor she came low on the 
priority list when there were so many other desperate needs to be supplied in Egypt, 
Russia and in Britain itself. I need not labour these points; jiid I am sure you will 
agree that wc ought to be very, very grateful to the men who wrestled with this 
gigantic task on the spot, training hundreds oi thousands of boys in the heat and dust 
of the Indian plains, when they must have been longing to be at the front. They will 
have contributed to the victory just as much as the men who fought the battles. 

Here I should like to answer a question which an American Inend put me. He 
said he had met some of our recruits in the Indian Army and he thought them a 
fine bunch. “ But why aren’t there more of them?” he asked. “You say 2,000,000 is 
a great number of volunteers. All right. Granted it is the biggest volunteer army 
ever raised; still I ask why you shouldn’t get 4,000,000 or even 8,000,000 soldiers out of 
India’s population of nearly 400,000,000?” 

Well, to begin with, the intake of volunteers must be conditioned by the numbers 
we can ecjuip and supply. But there’s also another reason India would starve if her 
people were mobilized for total war. You couldn’t take many more men off the land 
without ruin, because she is not yet a mechanized nation. 

But she IS becoming a more mechanized nation, as I have already said. I wish 
you could have seen an Indian Armoured Corps recruiting team, which was touring 
the Jullundur District only a few months ago.* It was a sort of travelling circus of 
tanks, to accustom the people of India — particularly the yeomen who used to send 
their sons into Indian C^.avalry regiments to the idea that the days of cavalry arc 
past, and that now they must become armourcd-fighting-vchiclc-minded. 

The enthusiasm was immense About five thousand people had come from all 
the near-by villages. There were three tanks in the display, also a couple of armoured 
cars, and two carriers. When I arrived an I A C havildar was lecturing the crowd 
on the pciints of a Stuart : its weight, how much it cost, and so on. It seemed to me 
a bit technical, but evidently the people liked it, for they w^tre listening with great 
attention. 

There were some women there too, in a group by themselves, a hundred yards 
off, listening to a woman lecturer. They made a brilliant patch of colour in their 
sans It was a strange scene, it you come to think of it : this crowed of w^omcn — 
latms and Rajputnis and Sikhs and Muslims — all swarming round a large tank. 

These Punjabi girls and matrons asked the most intelligent questions about the 
speed and fire-power of tanks They wanted to know everything about the vehicles 
in which their relations were going to fight. And tholccturcrs — two Muslim ladies 
who had volunteered for the job, and who had been touring with the team all 
through the cold weather — answered all questions pat There was nothing about 
fighting vehicles they didn’t know. 

Boys’ 1’raininc Battaiion 

Before we leave India I must mention another novel feature in Army life, and that 
IS the rise and growth of Boys’ Training Battalions. Every Training Centre has one, 
including the artillery and engineers. The boys, fifteen- to sixteen year-olds, are paid 
Rs. 10 a month. They get Army rations and extra milk and an excellent education. 
By the time they reach military age they have filled out into smart young soldiers, 
and after a two-months’ course at their Training Centre they can generally be drafted 
straight to a unit in a Training Division. I am sure these Boys Battalions are not 
only valuable in war, but a wonderful school for citizenship. 

Boxing has become very popular among the boys. In my day people would have 
held up their hands in horror at the idea of letting, say, a Sikh fight a Muslim. Now- 
adays the lads of all three creeds hit each other just as hard as if they were all 
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Christians, and no harm is done. In fact, a great deal of good is done. I attended a 
boys’ boxing tournament at Jhelum, at which the Commander-in-Chief was present 
with his old regiment, and I have never seen better bouts. After the show, at about 
one o’clock in the morning. General Auchinleck made a speech in Urdu. You 
should have heard the cheering ^ There has not been such a popular C.-in-C. in 
India since the days of Lord Birdwood. 

With the Eighth Army 

Now we must get into our plane again — and, by the way, it was an Indian pilot 
of the Tata Airlines who took me from Peshawar to Delhi — and dy all the long way 
lo Italy. 

It was an Indian Division — the 8th Division of the Eighth Army — which was 
chosen as the spearhead of the attack which took us across the Rapido River on the 
historic night of May 11-12 and then broke the Gustav Line. I met General Alex- 
ander soon afterwards, and he told me how well this division had done, and how 
highly he thought of the skill, courage and tenacity of the Indian soldier. 

This feeling was universal throughout Italy; moreover, the British soldier has 
taken the Indian to his heart, and vice versa ^ as never before. Of course, Gurkhas 
and Sikhs have always got on well with British troops. -But now the friendship has 
spread and increased, and it is considered an honour to be brigaded with the Indians. 
'I’hc reason is not far to seek. British troops saw how Indians fought at Sidi Barrani 
in 1940, and at the grim battle of Keren in 1941, and in the fluctuating struggles in the 
western desert, culminating in the victories of El Alamein, and in Tunisia, and then 
in Italy. It is a friendship that has been cemented under fire. 

1 don’t think 1 have ever seen troops in better heart than the Indians who were 
driving the Germans back in the battle for Rome. They were dusty and dirty and 
short of sleep, and they had suffered some pretty heavy casualties during the first 
night and morning; but now they were taking a lot of prisoners, and hugely enjoying 
the chocolates and other comforts which they found in the deep caves of the Gustav 
Line. 

I stopped by a Gurkha regiment and asked the Colonel whether he had recom- 
mended any men for immediate decorations during the Rapido crossing. “Yes,” he 
said, “ that boy there” — pointing to a rifleman sitting in a sht trench; “ he cut off a 
couple ol Jerries’ heads with his kukri, and bayoneted a third the day before yester- 
day at Sant’Angelo. However, he’s already got the I.D.S.M. for killing three men 
at the Sangro River, on the Adriatic side; so I don’t know if he’ll get anything more.” 

And yet a more innoccnt-Iookmg little chap than Rifleman Buddhi Bahadur I 
never saw. I asked him whether he used a backhand stroke or a forehand when 
fighting^ He grinned when this was translated, and said both, but he was too shy 
to gi\e a demonstration, and the Subedar-Major had to do it for him. 

I have toUl you two stories about Gurkhas, and haven’t mentioned the Punjabi 
Muslim regi nents, and have only made a passing reference to the Jats (who have won 
two V.C.s in this war) and have not said a word about the Rajputs, or Dogras, or 
Pathans or Mahrattas. I am especially sorry to have said nothing about the Mahrattas, 
who have won the admiration of all who served with them at Keren, in Tobruk, 
Tunisia and Italy However, if I were to attempt to give each race of the Indian Army 
Its due share of praise, I should be speaking all day * 

I travelled across Italy three times, from Naples to Lanciano, in order to sec all 
the Indian troops I possibly could. They were enjoying Italy; the sunshine and the 
fruit and the pfough-oxen were familiar to them. Rations are good, and the climate 
suits them; there is less sickness among Indian troops than there is among British. 
Most of them — except the Sikhs — arc wearing the khaki beret instead of the turban, 
and look smart in their new headgear. The only grouse I heard was over the cigarette 
issue, but I hope that has been remedied by now. 

On my last day I joined a Frontier Force Regiment which had just taken a village 
in the Lin Valley. The adjntant was a Parsi, and the second in command and two 
of the company commanders were Punjabis. In one corner of the ruined village 
they were still killing snipers and small pockets of the enemy who held out, but 
where I was they were taking prisoners, who were all so frightened that they could 
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hardly hold up their hands. One little corporal with an Iron Cross was brought up 
to where I was standing and had his pockets searched. He said he was an Austrian, 
and I couldn’t help thinking of that other Austrian corporal. ... I went away for 
about twenty minutes. When I came back this prisoner was sitting amongst a group 
of P.M.s with a cup of tea in one hand and a cigarette m the other. He had given 
his Iron Cross away. 

* * # * ♦ 

Before leaving the Front I climbed up to the Cassino Monastery, which had then 
been in our hands three davs. There was a storm blowing, which kept the red and 
white Polish pennant and the Union Jack straining at their flagsiaffs, tied to the very 
top of the rums. Below me the battle still went forward. 

I could see the plumes of white dust, which were the Canadian tanks, in close 
support of Indian battalions advancing on Piedmont and Pontecorvo There I must 
leave them, on the way to Rome. 

The story of the Indian divisions in this war is one which is still unfolding. It 
will certainly not end when the war with Germany is over; even when the japanese 
war is over, and peace returns, they will be faced with mighty tasks at home. 

They will come home with great prestige, and a broadened outlook on the world 
All of them will be better educated than they were, and many of them will be masters 
of a trade. India is now a creditor nation, and rapidly growing in wealth. Some 
^'4,000,000 has already been earmarked, exclusively to help in the resettlement of the 
fighting men. There will be much to do. Their dead will not have died in vain if 
those who return — if these soldiers, sailors and airmen to whom we all owe so much — 
grasp the opportunities before them, for they are among the best of the youth of 
India, the pioneers, the adventurers, and the heroes. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held at the Royal Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. i, on Thursday. July 27, 1944, with Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood, 
G.C.B., G c s.i , G c.M G , G c v.o , D s o , presiding. Ma)(jr F. Yeats-Brown, d.f.c , read 
a paper entitled “ With the Indian Soldier Today.” 

The Chairman said that he doubted whether Major Yeats-Brown required any 
introduction. He first knew him when he was Commander in Northern India and 
Major Yeats-Brown was a young officer in the 17th Cavalry. He did not know then 
that he would become a distinguished author. After leaving the Indian Army, Major 
Yeats-Brown became a flying officer in the Royal Flying Corps, where he served in 
Mesopotamia in the last war with distinction and won the dec. 

Major Yeats-Brown then read his paper. 

Brigadier Smyth, v.c , wished to endorse one or two of Major Yeats-Brown’s points. 
First of all, with regard to the Gurkha soldier, particularly on the Burma front, he 
had done a most wonderful job in the jungle fighting against the Japanese. At the 
beginning of the Burma war in the early days of 1942 he had two Gurkha battalions in 
his little force in Lower Burma, and they did so well that he asked for more Gurkhas, 
and was sent a very fine Gurkha brigade from India consisting of the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Gurkha battalions, who did splendidly and who had continued to do so all through 
the Burma fighting. The Gurkha soldier was particularly suited to jungle warfare; 
he was closer to the ground and got through the undergrowth better, and the extra- 
ordinary skill he had in the use of his f{ut(n not only for fighting but for hacking a 
way through the jungle was of immense value. 

There were other classes of Indian soldiers who had done just as well as the 
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Gurkhas. He knew Major Yeats-Brown could not see every battalion in Burma, but 
he was sorry that he did not run across a certain battalion of the nth Sikh Regiment; 
had he done so he would have seen an even finer battalion of Sikhs than the one he 
had mentioned. 

He was very pleased to hear about Squadron-Leader Mehar Singh, who was the 
first Indian pilot with whom he flew and who gave one tremendous confidence. 

Finally, he would endorse what Major Yeats-Brown said about the popularity of 
General Auchinleck not only with the Indian Army but with all ranks of the Army 
in India. There was, to his knowledge, only one other Commander-in-Chief who 
might vie with Lord Birdwood and General Auchinleck in that respect, and that was 
one whose name was still greatly honoured in India — Lord Roberts. The names of 
these three men — Lord Roberts, Lord Birdwood, and General Auchinleck — would 
live on as legends to the Indian soldier long after tlie present war was over. 

General G. N. Molesworih thanked Major Yeats-Brown for giving fresh and 
“ hot ” news about our Indian soldiers not only from the Burma front but also from 
Italy. At the present time there were great difficulties in getting anything in the 
nature of “ hot news ” about the Indian troops. People were so interested in their 
pet flying bomb that they had no time for anything else, and the newspapers were 
turning their eyes to events in Europe, so that although we were doing well m Italy 
and on the Burma front there was difficulty in getting to know about it. A pamphlet 
had been issued called Tunisia, which dealt with the fighting after El Alamein to the 
defeat of the Germans m Africa, but there was only one picture of Indian troops in 
It and reference to the exploits of Indian formations was scanty There was another 
book, sponsored by General Auchinleck, being printed which would give a balanced 
picture of what the Indian troops did in Africa and I'unisia, and the lecturer was also 
to produce a book which would give a picture worth having. 

The efforts to get over news about the Indian soldiers were well worth while. Up 
to the end of April over 45,000 had been killed, wounded and missing, and over 
75,000 were j'lrisoners of war. This was a very big share taken by a volunteer army. 
With regard to the sjiirit of the men, this was illustrated by the following story. An 
Indian soldier went into a dug-out full of Germans, and he made a great mess of it. 
One German broke out and ran away, and the Indian went after him A British 
soldier stopped him and said, “ You cannot do that, let him go,” and the Indian 
replied, “ What do you expect me to do; bury him alive 

Major Yeats-Brown had become a Gurkha, Brigadier Smyth was a Sikh, but he 
would speak of the Indian Army as a whole. There were other classes whose ex- 
ploits and services deserved equal notice and recognition Fie found that a large 
number of cadets for the Indian Army wished to become Gurkhas; he did himself at 
one time, but he was very glad afterwards when he went into a very fine Punjab 
regiment. 

The effect of the Indian soldier on Indian development after the war had been 
mentioned. They were not thinking of the Indian soldiers of 1904 or 1944; General 
Auchinleck was trunking of them in 1954 and 1064, and he had great visions for them. 
The Indian soldier’s mind had been broadened on two lines. Firstly, war was a great 
leveller. Whereas democracy was inclined to level down, war levelled up and brought 
out the best, and one of the things the war would create in an Indian soldier was a 
spirit of toleration and sympathy with peoples whose religious beliefs were different 
from his own. They were going abroad and would see how women and children 
were looked alter, as well as the general welfare of other peoples, and if they remem- 
bered even a small fraction of what they saw on their travels it would be a tremendous 
help in building India’s development in the villages and towns of the future. 

Mr. Edwin Haward said that he had been associated with the Indian Army as a 
journalist in India for many happy years What Major Yeats-Browrr had said about 
change in the mind of the Indian soldier had taken his thoughts back to the old days 
m Lahore when he was a junior on the Civil and Military Gazette, which then 
printed the Army newspaper Fauji A\hhar, When he came into touch with the new 
Indian Army in Singapore in 1941 he found just the same fighting spirit as of old but 
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quite a new standard of intelligence, as the Fauji A\hbar of 1941 showed. This had 
been well brought out in Major Yeats-Brown’s address. As a civilian who had become a 
little soaked in Indian politics, he felt that when India took on tlic full mantle of self- 
government after the war it was a hopeful thought that these magnificent men who 
had learnt co-operation in arms would be able to give assistance in solving the difficult 
problems which lay ahead. 

Wing-Commander W. W. Russlll said that Major Yeats-Brown had mentioned 
some of the leading figures in the Indian Air Force, and he made the point that at 
the beginning of the war it had very old aircraft and was poorly equipped. I’he one 
squadron in existence m 1939 was increased to four, but still they had only old- 
fashioned machines, many of them twelve years old. It was 1942 before they had new 
machines. But magnificent work was done. On one occasion an Indian pilot and a 
Scottish navigator were out in an old Wapiti fifty miles off the coast of India when 
they ran into the Japanese battle fleet and aircraft carriers. Very few airmen at that 
time had ever seen the Japanese battle fleet. One Catalina saw it and was able to save 
Ceylon. On this occasion the Indian pilot and Scottish navigator in the old Wapiti 
saw the fleet, with flights of Zeros in the air at the same time, but managed to evade 
them and shadowed the formidable array for nearly a whole day, a feat which has 
hardly been equalled. 

There was one other story which would illustrate what Indian pilots could do with 
good planes. This was an exploit of Squadron-Leader Mehar Singh just after he had 
been awarded the d.s.o One of the most inexperienced of his pilots had to land in a 
tiny clearing about half a mile from the Japanese lines in Arakan. The other plane 
with which he had been patrolling flew back to base and reported the occurrence. 
Mehar Singh determined to try to rescue the plane; he put some petrol in die hack 
of a Tiger Moth, took his whole squadron with him as escort, and flew over the 
Japanese lines. He landed in the littk paddy field and examined the aircraft. There 
was a hole in the wing and the airscrew was badly damaged. Fle put the inexperi- 
enced pilot in the Tiger Moth, the petrol into the damaged Hurricane, and look off, 
and got the plane back to base. 

There was a tremendous future for the Indian Air Force, and he hoped that the 
Government of India would establish a Cranwcll after the war in India to tram the 
Indian pilots of the future, on the lines of the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun. 

The Chairman said it was surprising what enormous changes had taken place in 
the few years since he left India. It was extraordinary how the Indian soldier had 
taken to the mechanization of the Army, because few were so conservative as the 
Indian cavalryman, whose instincts were with the land and the horse. He was very 
glad that the author had spoken of the Patiala troops, of whom he had had experience 
when there was a Patiala regiment among the Gurkhas and the Sikhs who formed 
part of our force at Gallipoli, and very fine they were. He also knew the Gurkhas 
well and had the good fortune and privilege of being Colonel of the 6th Gurkha Rifles. 
The Gurkhas came from beyond the frontiers of India but they regarded themselves 
as being an integral part of the Indian Army, as wc know them to be. Before the 
war there were twenty battalions of Gurkhas, now there were some fifty. He could 
remember when he was a young a.d.c. to the ex-Governor of the Punjab, Sir James 
Lyall, going round a gaol with him. His Gurkha orderly said to the Governor, “ I 
hear there is a man to be hanged tomorrow,” and the Governor said, “Yes,” when 
the Gurkha orderly said, “Please, cannot I cut his head ofl instead 

He was also glad that the lecturer had made mention of Mehar Singh, and had 
referred to the Mahratta battalions. We experienced great difficulty in overcoming 
them in 1804, and since then they had been among our best soldiers; but even then 
the reputation they gained in Mesopotamia in the last war came as a surprise to some 
people, and in this war they had once more achieved fame. 

The lecturer spoke of the necessity for good rations. Much depended upon that. 
For many years after he (the Chairman) first went to India the Indian soldier’s pay 
was calculated on the pay he should receive for his work plus what he should spend 
on rations, so that every man bought his own rations, and when they were expensive 
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he was compensated. That method had a great advantage, for directly the regiment 
went on service they received the same pay, and the fact that they got rations as well 
gave an enormous inducement to service on going on active service. 

There was great difficulty in flying over Burma because it was a sea of trees, with 
no guide in the scenery whatever, and it was wonderful how the pilots got across. 
The landing by parachutes was a wonderful tribute to the training now given, for 
even a few years ago this was something never thought ot in connection with Indian 
troops. The old officers of the Indian Army wished they could get many more details 
of what the Indian troops were doing. Even divisions were mentioned very seldom, 
units and individuals never. 

He agreed as to the debt owed to the men who had trained these soldiers, every 
one of whom would far sooner be on active service with their regiments. Training 
recruis was great drudgery and gratitude was felt for the work of those men who 
trained them. Ihe fact that there was an army of two million men was to the 
greatest credit of the British, who had inspired confidence and affection in so many, 
including classes not generally recognized as martial. 

The non-fighting races had come lorward to show their loyalty to the British Raj; 
it had to be remembered tliat both the Indians and ourselves were peace-loving people, 
and waged war only to defend our country and our people. 

Major Ylats-Brown, in reply to Brigadier Smyth, said that he saw the General 
commanding the formation in which the 11th Sikh Regiment was serving, and he said 
that It was one of the finest battalions he had under his command. He had forgotten 
to mention what excellent rations the men were getting in Italy. The Indian troops 
were enjoying Italy and their health was excellent, better than that of the British 
troops. Mr. 1 laward mentioned the Indian Army newspaper, the Fauji Akhbar, 
which was enjoying a wide circulation, and so also was the new paper, the ]ang-i- 
Khabien There were broadcasts in seven Indian languages to the troops in Italy and 
the Middle Last, including excellent musical programmes and news from the various 
agricultural centres 

He was sorry he had not mentioned the Indian Navy, which had been increased by 
more than ten times and was doing very good work on the Burma front. Naval 
ratings with their technical knowledge were going to be very useful citizens if they 
were released when the war ended, but probably diey would be retained. 

Sir Henky Craw proposed a vote of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman, 
which was accorded by applause. 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year ending April 30, 1944 

In the year under report the Council not only maintained the practice of promoting 
discussions of matters of immediate interest and significance to India, but also 
provided for consideration of some of the wider problems which will face both India 
and Britain when victory has been won. The growth of membership noted in the last 
annual report has been fully maintained. 

The outstanding function of the year was a reception at the Imperial Institute in 
September to meet Field-Marshal Lord Wavcll, the Viceroy-Designate, and Lady 
Wavell, on the eve of their departure for India. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the President, and Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, welcomed Lord and 
Lady Wavell and wished Lord Wavell a successful tenure of his high office. The 
reception was attended by a record number of members and their friends, nearly 500 . 
persons being present. 
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The consatuuonal problems of India were discussed at various meetmgs. Ihe 
paper read in July by Mr. 1 . J. Bahadoor Singh condemning the system of communal 
electorates elicited a keen discussion. A notable event ot the year was the publicaaon 
in October of the third and concluding part ol Professor Coupland’s “ Report on the 
Constitutional Problem of India,” submitted to the Warden and Fellows ot Nulheld 
College, Oxford. Within a few days ot the issue of the volume its author addressed 
the Association on die possibiliues ot a Flindu-Muslim settlement and on the 
suggestion that a via media between Partition and normal Federation might be found 
in Uie grouping of Provinces (and States it possible) into regions or sub-tederations. 
In view of die importance ot matters dealt with by Profcssoi Coupiaiid in his paper, 
and as the ume available when it was read did not permit ot prolonged debate, the 
discussion was resumed at a meeting held 111 January. At this meedng Lord Lrskine 
read a short paper as an introduction to die reopening ot the debate. 

In the same month Mr. Rajaram R. Bhole, m.l.a., Bombay, a Member of the 
Scheduled Castes (who was on a lecturing tour in diis country and subsequendy 
went to the U.S.A.), spoke of the disabilities sufiered by, and die hopes and aspira- 
tions ot, die Untouchables ot India, and severely criucized the attitude towards them 
of Hindus of the higher castes. I’he concluding paper in this category came in April 
when Sir Alfred Watson gave a comprehensive analysis of the question “ It Britain 
Quit India?” and in stressing the mutual advantages oi continued association ol the 
two countries suggested as an alternative inquiry “ Can India Quit Britain?” On all 
these occasions expression was given to varied and contrasted views ol the constitu- 
tional problem. 

Ihe Associanon has had the benefit in recent years of hearing the views of 
Governors ol Indian Provinces on their return to diis country. These addresses have 
been especially welcome at a Ume when details of provincial e\ents are little reported 
in the home Press, owing to the shortage ol paper and die pressure on space oi news 
direcdy or indirectly concerned with the war. At the annual general meeting in 
July Sir Roger Lumley, who had recently returned from Bombay, described die course 
of events during his tenure as Governor ot that Province. In September Sir Robert 
Reid, who had lately returned after being Governor ot Assam, described the bhare ol 
that Province 111 the war effort, a matter ot special importance in view ot die threat ol 
a Japanese invasion into Assam. In the same month die Association had the great 
advantage ot hearing a frank and instructive review of die cflects ol the war on 
Burma Irom Sir Reginald Dorman-Smidi, the Governor, at that time on a visit to 
London, who described the preparation of plans for post-war reconstruction. 

The great value ot India’s part in the war effort was described aullioritatively in 
October by Major-General G. N. Molcsworth, Military Secretary at the India Odicc, 
and lately Director of Military Operations and Intelligence, and Deputy-Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Ihekl-Marshal Lord Birdwood, who knows the Indian 
soldier so well and esteems him so highly, was in the chair. Questions of defence 
were prominent in an important paper on ” India’s Part in South-Last Asia,” read by 
Sir George Schuster, M.r., who outlined plans for some form of regionalism, both 
defensive and economic in character, in which India would play a part worthy of 
her greatness, her natural wealth, her geographical position, and the military renown 
of her fighting nren. The presence in the chai^ ot Lord Hailey, who has become one 
of the leading authorities of our time on colonial policy, added to the value of the 
occasion. Sir George Schuster’s suggestion that these important matters should be 
further discussed by the Association was accepted, and at the end of March a close 
student ot the subject, Mr. J. S. Furnivall, who was in the l.C.S. m Burma for some 
years, spoke on “India and a Regional Council for the Tropical Far East.” On die 
occasion of both lectures frequent reference was made to a recently published work 
by a disunguished Indiap member of the Association, Mr. K. M. Pannikar, under the 
tide of “ Ihe Future ot South-East Asia.” 

At a meeting in June the subject of the degree of misunderstanding and misinfor- 
mauon on Indian matters prevailing in the United States was surveyed with balance 
and restraint by Mr. H. S. L. Polak, who had spent some months in North America 
on a lecture tour. The occasion was the more instructive from the presence in the 
chair of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, who had been on a visit to America during his 
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deputation to this country as a representative of India at the War Cabinet. That 
individual men and women of British race resident in India can and should play a 
great part in the promotion of good relations and the dissipation of misunderstand- 
ing was stressed in a paper read in May by Mrs. Ins Portal. Her criticisms of many 
British women m India for neglecting opportunities to promote friendly soaal 
contact and to render service to Indian women and children was keenly debated and 
also elicited replies from India. 

A most distressing feature in India during 1943 was the serious shortage of food 
in several parts of the country, especially Bengal, and the severe suffering and heavy 
loss of life caused by that shortage. Mr. P. J. Griffiths, formerly of the I.C.S., Bengal, 
and now Deputy Leader of the European Group in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
gave in February a critical analysis of “ The Indian Food Scarcity : Its Causes and 
Lessons,” based on first-hand observation. This study was appropriately followed a 
month later by the paper of Sir John Russell, t.R.s., one of the foremost authorities of 
our time on agricultural research, in which he dealt with the reaction on Indian 
agriculture of the resolutions passed at the Food Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in May, 1943. The Conference was attended by representatives of forty-four nauons, 
including a strong delegation from India. Sir John showed that the carrying out of 
the resolutions in that country would necessitate considerable planning in Indian 
agriculture by both nutrition and agricultural experts, and that there would also be 
need of economic organization. Another aspect of the better utilization of the soil of 
India was considered in June at a meeting held jointly with the Royal Society of Arts, 
when a paper by Mr. D. M. Mahta, Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Bombay, on ” Recent Advances in Indian Cotton Development ” was read in 
Ins absence by Sir Frank Noyce. At this meeting the opportunity was taken by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, the President of the Association, on behalf of 
both societies, to welcome Sir Samuel Ranganadhan, the chairman of the meeting, 
who had two days previously arrived from the United States to take up die appoint- 
ment of High Commissioner for India in London. 

In November Dr. Ranjee Shahani read a fully informed paper on “ Literary 
Interpreters of India : A Selective Study.” Interesting comments on the subject were 
made from the chair by Mr. D. L. Murray, the editor of The Times Literary 
Supplement, 

I'hc many members, not only in India, but also at home, who are unable to attend 
meetings or receptions of the Association arc provided with full accounts of the 
proceedings in the quarterly Asiatic Review, Warm testimomes continue to be 
received to the value of this periodical in that connection, as also in respect to its 
articles on other subjects affecting India and Asia generally. Two of the lectures 
referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, those by Sir George Schuster and Mr. 
Griffiths, were reissued in pamphlet torm and thus received still wider publication. 

rhe Association lost an old and staunch friend m the late Maharaja of Gondal, 
who succeeded to the gadi as a child of three in 1869, and who had exercised full 
governing powers, with great benefits to his people, for no less than six decades. 
His son and successor was elected a vice-president in his place. Lord Waved, who 
had become a member, was elected a vice-president before his departure for India to 
assume the office of Viceroy. Othefs elected to be vice-presidents were H.H. the 
Maharaja of Bikanir (also m succession to his father), H.H. the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, and the Right Flon. Sir John Anderson, m.p. 

The Council re-elected Sir John Woodhead as Chairman for a further term of 
three vears. Sir Atul Chatterjee and Sir Thomas Smith were re-elected Vice-Chair- 
men, out on this occasion (on their joint suggestion) for a period of two years only, 
to avoid retirement simultaneously with the Chairman. Sir Herbert Emerson 
resigned his membership of the Council on account of the pressure of his work as 
Director of the Inter-Government Committee on Refugees. Sir Robert Rcid was 
co-opted to the vacancy. Sir Hasan Suhrawardy has returned to India. Two 
members of the Council, the Dowager Marchioness of Reading and Lady Bennett, 
continue to have leave for their special war work. The members of Council retiring 
by rotation but eligible for re-election are : Sir Alfred Chattertoii, Sir Amberson 
Marten, Mr. Hugh Molson, m.p.. Sir Courtenay Laamer, and Sir Frank Noyce. 
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It is open to any member of the Association to propose a candidate or candidates 
for election to the Council at the annual general meeting, subject to fifteen days’ 
notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. 

In the course of the year the Association lost a number of valued members by 
death, as shown in Appendix C, including Lord Meston, Sir John Herbert (Governor 
of Bengal), and the Dowager Lady Lammgton, whose husband, the late Lord 
Lamington, was for so many years President of the Association. 

As in 1942-3, the accession of new members has been gratifyingly large, eighty- 
three having been elected, mainly on the home register, but also including a good 
proportion of accessions from India. Making allowance for losses by death and 
for revision of the rolls, the membership is fifty higher than at the end of the 
previous year, and constitutes a record save for the very early years of the Associa- 
tion. The total amount received from subscriptions (apart from those of life 
members) was ^1,041 i8s. as compared with ;^96i 6s. 6d in the previous year. In 
addition to the grants for hospitality purposes from H H. the Maharaja of Baroda 
and H.H. the Maharaja of Gwalior, the Council has received with gratitude dona- 
tions to the general funds of ^50 from H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner and ^15 from 
H H. the Maharaja of Travancore. 

The Council is pleased to be able to report that their application to the Inland 
Revenue authorities for the exemption from assessment to income tax of the interest 
on the Association’s invested funds has been successful. 

Mr. P. K. Dutt, representing the Council, and Mr. G. H. Langley, representing 
the general body of members, again kindly audited the accounts and reported favour- 
ably upon them. 

The Association has continued to be represented on the Executive and Finance 
Committees of the Empire Societies’ War Hospitality Committee by Sir Thomas 
Smith; and Lady Hartog represented the Association as an observer at a conference 
in the autumn in London organi7xd by the International Bureau tor the Suppression 
of Traffic in Women and Children. 

The Council welcomed the announcement in the autumn of the appointment by 
the Secretary of State for India of a Departmental Committee under the chan man ship 
of Lord Zetland to inquire into the possibility of establishing a Centre ot OntiUa! 
Culture in London after the war; and the views of the Council were duly represented 
to the Committee by its Chairman, Sir John Woodhead. 

The Council desires once again to express its sincerest thanks to the Honorary 
Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, for his unremitting and successful work on behalf of the 
Association The organization of meetings and social functions in\olves much hard 
work, particularly in war-time, and a special debt is owed to him for his success in 
procuring distinguished and expert lecturers for our discussions. F'urther, the steady 
growth of membership affords gratifying evidence of the part he has taken in bring- 
ing our work to the notice of people interested in and qualified to speak on Indian 
affairs. 

J. A. WOODHEAD, 

Chairman 

F. H. BROWN, 

Hon Secretary. 

May 16, 1944. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The annual general meeting of the East India Association was held in the Assembly 
Hall of the Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, on Tuesday, Julv 4, 1944. 
The chair was taken by the President, Major-General the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, p.c., g.c.s.i , g.c.i.e., g.b.e , k.c.b., c.m.g., m.p. 

The President, in opening the meeting, said * I should like to thank all those who 
are present on this occasion for having come along in these difficult days of robots. 
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As the proceedings at our annual meeting are informal, it has been our custom in 
recent years to arrange the inclusion ‘both of a social hour and of an address from an 
authority on some current Indian topic. Hence we invite the presence of friends as 
well as members, though only the latter vote on the business before the meeting. 

I'his afternoon we are specially fortunate in having with us Professor A. V. Hill, 
Secretary of the Royal Society and a colleague of mine in the House of Commons, to 
speak on the vital subject of the necessity for scientific progress in India. Before I 
call upon him to do so we will proceed with the business of the seventy-seventh 
annual meeting. 

Last week, presiding at a lecture expounding the Bombay Plan of Economic Recon- 
struction, Sir Alexander Aikman said that there could be no more suitable forum for 
Its discussion than that provided by the East India Association, for it was founded in 
1866 for the sole purpose of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants of India. A 
reference to our report will show that during the year we paid close attention to 
current problems relating to Indian welfare, and that we had the advantage of hear- 
ing a large number of leading authorities on the subject. I know from experience in 
arranging meetings that success in securing the most suitable lecturers and speakers 
involves a vast amount of organization and correspondence, and I congratulate our 
indefatigable Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, on the interesting programme he has been 
able to bring into effect. 

Since the close of our financial year on April 30 wc have lost two valued members 
of tho Council — Sir Ernest Hotson and Sir Courtenay Latimer. To the memory of 
the former I paid tribute at a recent meeting; of the latter I would say that by his 
high qualities he rose to a prominent position in the Indian Political Service as Agent 
to the Governor-General in Western India, and later Secretary to H.E. the Crown 
Representative . The report also refers to the death of an old and valued friend of 
my own, the late Maharaja of Gondal, who ruled his State in Kathiawar with so 
much beneficence and wisdom for some six decades. His son and successor, the 
present Maharaja, has taken his place as a Vice-President of our Association, and 
has generously sent us a donation of j[joo. Our gratitude is due to him, as also to 
those two great Princes the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior for the annual grants they make to us for hospitality purposes. 

The donation to which I have referred brings me to the financial position of the 
Association In the early years of the war we had some reason for apprehension on 
this matter, for many subscriptions from the considerable proj^ortion of members 
resident in India were delayed or lost in transit, and we had a .small net decline in 
membership. At the seventy-fourth annual meeting three years ago Lord Hailey, in 
moving the adoption of the report, asked us not to take too gloomy a view of the 
situation, and said that the accounts, judging by the examj'ile of other societies, were 
by no means drscouraging for wartime. Lord Hailey’s reassuring views have been 
justified by events. In the past two years we have substantially increased our mem- 
bership, which now stands higher than at any time since the early and enthusiastic 
days of the formation of the Association. I may also add that the rate of increase 
in numbers alluded to in the report has been more than maintained in the two months 
since the close of the financial year. 

A matter on which we have special cause for satisfaction is the success of the 
application made by the Council to the Board of Inland Revenue for exemption from 
assessment to income-tax of our revenue from investments. The application was first 
filed in the autumn of 1942, and it was pointed out that other societies with similar 
aims were exempt. A substantial sum in the form of refund of tax paid in recent 
years is to be credited to our account, and the first step taken by the Council has been 
to resolve to invest the amount with some additions in 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 
and so to pass it back for the war use of H.M. Government. 

The satisfactory result of the application is due in very large measure to the per- 
severance and tenacity of our Chairman of Council, Sir John Woodhead. We can, I 
think, best convey our thanks to him by wishing him success in any public work he 
may be called upon to undertake in the future. 

We are also very pleased to welcome with us to-day Sir Reginald and Lady Max- 
well, who have just returned from India. You are all aware of the great work Sir 
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Reginald has done for many years past, first of all in Bombay and then in the 
Government of India. Another welcome visitor amongst us is Sir Lancelot Graham, 
who retired from the Governorship of Sind some two years ago, but was kept in 
India by serious illness, from which he has happily fully recovered. I will ask him 
to move the adoption of the report. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said : I feel it is a great honour to be invited to occupy this 
position. I do not know why it has been allotted to me by Sir Frank Brown, but 
none the less I accepted without hesitation his direction in this matter, and I am sure 
that therein I have done wisely, because it has been perfectly obvious to me from 
reading the proceedings of this Association that it owes a great deal not only of its 
prosperity but of its stability and general success to the labours of Sir Frank Brown. 

I must confess that I feel as I stand here very much in the position of the new 
boy who was required to sing a song on his first Saturday evening at school. The 
selection for this purpose would have fallen more appropriately on my junior. Sir 
Reginald Maxwell. The first pupil I ever had in India in the days when young 
Civilians were allotted to slightly less young Civilians tf) pilot them about their 
duties was Sir Reginald Maxwell. I was his guru and he was my chela, and I may 
say that I found him a remarkably apt pupil. 

If I am to speak about this Association I shall find myself in some difficulty, for 
if I sound Its praises it may seem impertinent, and if I venture to criticize it would 
be regarded as sheer impudence. It will be best for me to steer a middle course and 
to express my gratitude to this Association for the welcome it extends to those most 
recently arrived in this country. They find a very kindly shepherd in the person of 
Sir Frank Brown, who takes them in hand and sets them on the path they have to 
follow. Many of you who have had the experience of coming back to this country 
will know how very much at a loss one feels We feel rather like that Roman 
centurion who said, “ I’ve served in Britain forty years ^ What should T do in Rome^” 
Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. Change “ Britain ” to “ India ” and “ Rome ” 
to “ London ” and we have a picture of the man who has served for a long period 
in the East and eventually comes hack to his native land. The cure for that cen- 
turion, though unknown to him, was that he should pm in Rome the British Asso- 
ciation, had there been such a thing in those days, and the similar cure for those who 
return to England after long years under alien skies is to join the East India Associa- 
tion. There not only do we find contacts with many friends, but we preserve our- 
selves from the imminent peril of going mouldy. 

This Association, in my view, militates strongly against what I may call the Old 
Cheltenham conservatism. You maintain yourselves fresh by a stream of new recruits 
{taza bataza\ and I am sure that Sir Reginald Maxwell will agree with me that we 
look forward to many years of happy membership of this Association. 

I have said that any criticism on my part would be sheer impudence, and there- 
fore I refrain from it, even if I had any to offer. I only wish to say that I have heard 
it said that our proceedings seem to be sometimes unduly uncritical. Tf that is a 
correct charge T would repudiate it on two grounds The first is that all of us who 
attend these meetings speak as the friends of India, and the tendency of friends is 
to be “ to her virtues very kind, and to her faults a little blind ” Therefore if we arc 
unduly uncritical blame it on to our friendship and not on to our lack of intelligence. 

Secondly, I think there is operating among us that decided British tendency of 
never condemning a man in his absence I think the other side is very often not 
represented here, but from no fault of the organization, of this body. It is perfectly 
plain from the statement of our objects that we are always glad to hear every point 
of view, but I take it it does so happen that the other side is not always represented 
here. 

After paying tribute to Sir Ernest Hotson and Sir Courtenay Latimer, Sir Lancelot 
Graham added : I trust that this Association will go on until its usefulness has been 
exhausted, and for myself I cannot see any danger of that ever happening. I move 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Lady Hartog : I have been asked by Sir Frank Brown to second the motion, 
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and we all do Sir Frank Brown’s bidding, whether we are ex-Viceroys or Governors 
or his more humble minions, like myself. Members of the Association may feel well 
satisfied with the growth of its membership and with the attendances at its meetings 
in spite of war conditions, and I think we are justified in taking this growth in our 
numbers as a sign of increased interest in India and in Indian affairs. I say that 
without wishing for a moment to detract from the remarkable powers of persuasion 
of our Honorary Secretary. As a member of the Council I should like also to pay 
my tribute to Sir John Woodhead, its Chairman, who devotes himself so whole- 
heartedly to Its work. Our President said on a former occasion that the larger our 
membership the greater the service we could render to India. But 1 think we all 
recognize that we suffer in wartime under two disadvantages. The first is that only 
those who have no definite full-time work can, generally speaking, come to the meet- 
ings, so that we cannot touch the younger people. I'he second disadvantage is that 
we miss very much our former frequent contacts with India, and especially with our 
Indian members and friends, although we know that Sir Frank Brown loses no 
opportunity of getting any “ India returned ” speakers for us that he can. We do 
want this Association to continue moving with the times, and to be as well informed 
and as closely in touch with the India of to-day as with the India of yesterday. I 
feel that we may look forward to a period of increasing activity and usefulness as 
Indian contacts become more easy of renewal, and as the great post-war problems of 
India — political, economic, and social — loom larger and nearer, as they are bound to 
do before very long We all want this Association to play its part in the critical 
time ahead; and I believe it has a real part to play if, attached to no political party. 
It can provide a platform where all views may be put forward in a spirit of friendly 
and tcmf>erate discussion, where visitors from India may find a warm welcome, and 
where all those interested in India can meet and keep in touch. Is it too much to 
hope that through the activities of the Association understanding of India and sym- 
pathy with the problems and aspirations of her peoples may spread in a widening 
circle 

The motion to adopt the report and accounts was carried unanimously. 

Sir Harry Haig moved the re-election of the following members of Council who 
retired by rotation . Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir Amlxirson Marten, Mr. Hugh Molson, 
M p , Sir Frank Noyce; and the confirmation of the co-opiion of Sir Henry Craw and 
Sir Robert Reid. 

He said that the Council might make two claims for itself, one that it worked as 
a very united body under the leadership of Sir John Woodhead, and with the inde- 
fatigable direction of the Hon. Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, and the other that it 
represented a very great variety of experience in the problems which affected India, 
and this, he thought, was illustrated in the names of the members proposed for elec- 
tion. Sir Alfred Chatterton had been a pioneer in the policy of industrial develop- 
ment since the /cry early days when it first became a live issue, which was about the 
time the speaker went to India. Sir Ambersop Marten provided the traditions of 
the High Courts of India and the knowledge of the Presidency of Bombay, which 
played a big part in all their proceedings here Mr. Hugh Molson in his early days 
was closely concerned with the political organization of the European community of 
India, and since his return to this country he had been for a number of years a 
Member of Parliament, and it might be assumed that he knew as much about politics 
as anybody ought to know. Sir Frank Noyce had a very wide experience of office 
and administration both in the Government of Madras and for many years subse- 
quently in the Government of India. Sir Henry Craw provided a very much needed 
experience of Burma, and finally Sir Robert Reid he remembered as a tower of 
strength in the days when Bengal was faced with dangerous subversive movements, 
and since then he had had valuable experience as Governor of Assam, a province 
very much in the news at present. 

There was another name which would have been brought forward that afternoon, 
that of Sir Courtenay Latimer, had death not intervened so tragically a few weeks 
ago. Many of them knew Sir Courtenay personally as a man of quite exceptional 
charm of manner and character. He had worked with him on a committee in the 
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North-West Frontier Province, and it was mainly through him and his influence 
and charm and humour that the very diverse elements of which that committee 
was composed were brought together so that it became a most happy party. His 
death was a great loss to the Association. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Sir Thomas Smith, seconded by Sir Idwal Lloyd, three new 
members of the Association were elected. 

The address by Professor Hill, m.p. (page 351 et seqi) followed, and then tea was 
served. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


THE SECRET CODE OF THE GYPSIES IN INDIA 
By W. M. Kirkpatrick 

In my Ume in India, and for a hundred years previously, research in botany, 
zoology, geology, ethnology and anthropology was a spare-time hobby of Lnglish 
officials and soldiers. 1 he indigenous official delegated to work in these held sciences 
such as anthropology — particularly on Census occasions — could not be expected to 
find the subjects of his enquiries responsive or reliable. And yet, as media for 
research in all matters relating to customs and castes, and cognate ethnology and 
etymology, the assistance of the lambardar and the patwari, the nazirs and darogas, 
chowf^idar and jamadar, the munsiff, the munsht and the mamlatdat ^ is always as 
readily given as, indeed, it is invaluable. 

The litde knowledge 1 gathered about the Gehara section of the Kanjars, or 
Gypsies of India, afforded me the greatest interest and pleasure throughout the rest of 
my time in the East and Far East, especially when 1 met other nomadic 01 primitive 
and aboriginal tribes such as the Mundas and Oraons in the Orissa Feudatory States, 
and again the Abors and Nagas, and even the Mins of the north-east frontier. All 
over the Punjab, United Provinces and Bengal, in the Sundarbands or Gangctic delta, 
within easy distance of Calcutta, if you look for them, you still come across camps 
and clans of all those people of nomadic nature classified by anthropologists as 
belonging to the “ hunting state,’' in which category are included all “ gypsy folk ” 
in India today, and to a large extent all people allied to the gypsy state all die world 
over. 

I found gypsy-like people everywhere. The samptra, so-called snake-charmers, 
paid seasonal visits to Calcutta, where also one discovered the bahelya, who snares 
birds with bird-lime and is otherwise not distinguishable from the large numbers of 
up- and down-country men who comprise die “ men in the street of urban India. 
Or again, if one looked, there were Romnichal (from the Sanskrit ramnd, a park, 
plain or champagne, and chal, rover, and means and has the same etymological 
origin Kanjar or Zingari), who were to be seen as they are today at wayside 
railway stations, at eclipse of the sun or any other and every Indian fair or meld, or 
encamped by the wayside. And so also, in unexpected places all over India, one still 
comes across women dressed as we believe all real gitano or lomani rye (or rawnee or 
rant) ought to be dressed — short pleated skirt, ear-rings, necklaces of coins, amulets 
and bandeaux of coloured handkerchiefs — the women and children importunately 
selling spurious square coins (the chdrdrt rupee), love philtres and charms; the men 
less in evidence. These are the Iranis (Persians), who in their perpetual journeyings 
traverse in the course of two years all countries between Cochin and Constantinople. 
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And io i would iay to ail young Englishmen m India, Malaya, or m the Far East, 
or West or East Africa — wherever it may be — “ Get to know something, anything, 
about the social structure, habits and customs, religious bcliets and ceremonies, ot 
any one group, or even individual, with whom you have opportunity ol contact.” 
Even tliL most elementary knowledge of this nature would suinulate interest, not 
only m the group coming within immediate purview, but m their neighbours, and m 
die counuy in which they all live together, or apart, or in clans, or in totemic septs; 
and how and why they do so. You will hnd the people themselves, and the land 
around which you and diey live, and life itself, altogether more interesting and 
pleasant, and diere will be less need to he out in long armchairs m club and bungalow 
verandahs, longing lor somcdnng different. It is there ail around you, the mam 
element of die oldest science associated with mankind — Man himself. 

I he secret code, cant or slang the Kanjars dicnisclves call Past Bolt. Gayer m a 
lecture on the Saiisi and Beria says : “ in speaking before others diey employ Hindu- 
stani, but among themselves they spoke a Mar wan dialect, or a tribal dialect which 
they diemselves call Parsi In die way the word was always pronounced to me 

no “ r ” sound was apparent — /.t*., pdsi^ probably a corrupaon of Hind, apts, private, 
personal. Kunchbandya means makers of brushes, from kjdnch^ the brush used by 
weavers for cleaning the warp direads, and bdndhndy to tie. 

Crooke gives the derivation ot Kanjar as Sanskrit Kandndchdrdy m the sense of a 
wanderer in the jungle; cj. Harriott’s ingenious derivauon ot Rommchal — tamnd, 
also Sans., a park, plain or champagne, and chal {chara't)^ rover, wanderer, traveller. 
Neslicld’s theory and etymology is as convincing and more picturesque. See Nes- 
field’s article in the Calcutta RevteWy Vol. LXXVll. Sir Herbert Rislcy in Tribes 
and Cu.sUj> aj Bengal disposes ot the Kanjar with the following description: 
“ Khangor, a gypsy caste ot the North-West Provinces who hunt jackal, catch and 
cat snakes, and make strings of hemp and cotton, in Bchar they are chiefly rope 
twisters.” 

A rcicicnce to the authorities, whether they be the severe official recorder ot facts, 
the etymologist, or the ardent ” gypsiologist,” will show that many, if not all, have 
succumbed to the fascination of discovering “ linguistic likenesses,” and perhaps what 
IS ncarci the maik, the similaiity oj object and purpose between Romanes, Rom- 
nichal, and the cant* ot “ Indian tribes allied to the gypsy state.” I'hcse recognized 
gypsy tribes oi India are not by any means bound by such ties as a common argot. 
Most of the authorities quoted gi\e vocabularies oi various secret and slang lan- 
gujges,t and there are certainly many instances to be found of the resemblances of 
words; lor example, between the collection of Nut words given by Captain D. 
Richardson a hundred years ago, and die Baoris cant gi\cn by Mr. Gayer in his 
lectures on “ Some Criminal 1 ribes in India.” 

It will be observed that in the following vocabulary nouns predominate. This and 
a systematic use of inflections suffixed to the verbal root is a common characteristic of 
all gypsy, including Romany, argots, so that tor ordinary conversation the code is 
maintained by using local verbs as the medium and by an amalgamation of local 
dialects, such as Punjabi, Jat-ki-gal (the Jat Punjabi dialect), Hindi or “ Marwan ” 
(Marwar Rajputana dialect), not to mention Spanish, Itali.in, Persian and English. I 
was informed by members of die Gchara clan themselves that their code in Delhi and 
Karnal districts is used even with Guzerati verbs as the medium. 

The endogamous Kunchbandiya group ot Kanjars, and in fact all sections of 
Kanjars, practise a strict system of exogamy. A ca^se of a girl of a sept or subsection 
from near Poona (Guzerati) marrying into a Kanjar “camp ” at Karnal came under 
my observation. From such alliances — which are not uncommon — between parties 
from districts hundreds of miles apart we must expect a certain common use and 
union of dialects; a resultant patois which, combined with any pancular tribal 


* The Yetholm Gypsies do not use the word “ Romany ” as the name of their 
language, but they call it simply “ The cant ” — Gaelic cainnt, speech, language. 

t Slangy says Lucas, “ is a word of Romani origin.” Hind, \halangay a field; 
Yetholm Gypsy slang, a field park. 
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“slang/* provides a sufficiently extensive vocabulary for the limited conversational 
requirements of a community of the present-day social status of the Kanjars. This 
process of amalgamation of dialects among all these vagrant tribes must, as one 
would naturally expect, eventually result in the discarding ol any real original 
language and m a constantly changing argot. But this does not entirely appear to be 
the case. Much interest therefore attaches to words witli which we can show some 
analogy, in the various secret languages of other nomads and gypsies, whether in 
India or Europe. 

I compiled this short code personally direcdy from Kanjars without the aid of 
intermediaries, and in many cases caught the right word and, as far as 1 could, the 
true phoneac pronunciation only after hearing it m actual use several times and over 
an extended period. My first experience oL the Kunchbhand Kanjars was with a 
subsection who in Delhi and the district call themselves Geharas, and supply the 
“ pigsucking “ (tent) clubs of Delhi and Muttra with shikaris. It was common 
knowledge in villages and in camp among syces and others that these Kanjar-log, as 
they were then called, and until they claimed to be and as 1 have endeavoured to 
prove them to be Geharas, had a bolt* of their own; but first attempts at linguistic 
research in this direction failed. My informers foisted on me what 1 subsequently 
discovered to be gibberish, and it was only after I had known the clans settled in and 
around Delhi for some years that 1 was admitted into their confidence, and particu- 
larly as It also so happened that while I was lunning the Delhi Tent Club 1 was 
instrumental in getting the Geharas of Delhi exempted from the more rigorous 
operauons of the Criminal Tribes Act. This particular branch of the tribe whom I 
“ discovered ’’ to the local authorities through die good offices of Sir Henry Craik, 
i.e.s , as Geharas, and who have been mostly the source of my information, arc now 
more or less occupied in the pcacelul pursuits of making l{hus tatties and collcct- 
ing pigs’ bristles, while the adventurous among them still find scope for their natural 
bent (the hunting state) in following “ the line ’’ ol the l ent Club or otherwise acting 
as shikaris. The Gehara subsection of the Kunchbandiya Kanjars in and around 
Delhi IS now practically a settled community. Any interest, therelore, whicli we take 
m them or their manners and customs, their origin and language, can only operate to 
their benefit. 


Food and Domestic 

Kan jar Slang. 


Bajra (Icsscx millet) 

Bread 

Burial 

Child (male) 

Child (female) 

Cloth, clothes 
Dead, he or it is 
Drink 
Eat, to 

Ghi (clarified butter) 
Gold mohur 
Gur (molasses) 
Hookha 


Sarkua 

Dhimri 

Khimti dubaigot 

Jetheli 

Chodkha 

Chookhi 

Toopkha 

Mikatchgo 

Kurch 

Dath 16g (or dut 16g) 

Ninghar 

Khasarff 

Datmi 

Nooja 


* Talk or language. In Hindustani, apas l{d boh hat — “ there is a conversation or 
language of their own,” which the Kanjars themselves call past boh. I think it is 
likely that past is slang for apas or apts or apse. 
t Hind, mud, mam, mtttt\ dub. = sink, drown. 

J Hind, asarfiy a simple but effective disguise; and this affixing of a consonant, 
usually an r or a is a common method of conversion in Indian slang languages. 
See numerals — bSf^y one. Hind. 
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Food and Domestic {Continued) 


House, hut 
Millets (Majra) 

Man 

Plate, earthen (utensils) 

Pulse 

Rice 

Rupees 

Shoes 

Sister 

Sugar, sweets 

Tobacco 

Utensils 

Virgin 

Woman 

Well 

Wheat 

Water 

Father 

Mother 


Kanjar Slang. 
Rib 
Sarkua 
Khad* 

Chaindhla 

Phenshi 

Kutkar 

Rika 

Gudari 

Cham; Cha-een 

Datmi 

Romak 

Chaindhla 

Kuman 

Lodbhari 

Dhoan 

Roska 

Nimani 

Bapilo 

Cha, antari 


Intertribal Appellations 

This use of different and disguised names by one tribe for another is curious. The 
popular outside world name is well known to the tribe, but they prefer a slang 
designation; for instance, in speaking of the Bhatus or Bhantu, the Gehara (Kunch- 
bhand) Kanjars call them Rhantu; or, as they put it, “ They are Bhantu, but we call 
them Rhantu.” This private nicknaming peculiarity must add considerably to the 
perplexities of the Census enumerator, and I can well imagine it to be a fruitful source 
for the discovery of new septs and subsections. Take the Bediya or Beriya — the 
Kunchbhand (and other Kanjars as well, I believe) call them Jodai, and it would be 
only what one might expect for a not too interested enquirer to conclude that Jodai 
must be a new sept or sectional name, and so on. The following are a few distinctive 
intertribal names or nicknames — for all that, particularly interesting : 


Bhatus or Bhantus 
Bajania 

Bawanya or Baoria 
Bediya or Benya 
Gohar 
Nat 

Kunchbhand Kanjars 
Samperas, particularly; but an appel- 
lation commonly used by Kanjars 
for all and sundry w^mdering 
tribes 


Kan'jar Cant. 

Rhantu 

Kanatia 

Pardi 

Jodai 

Pehnda 

Goar (not to be confused with 
Gohar) 

Gehara 

Jogi 


If the Kunchbhand Kan jar is ever ” in the jungle ” (and he is there pretty fre- 
quently) — that IS, on nomadic or other trek — and he meets the Sampera tribe, his 
salutation is “ A Nath Ram Ram and the greeting he gets in return is ‘‘ Ram Ram 
bhai Gehan O Notice the feminine ” Gehari O — a salutation suggesting a past 
brotherhood when the Kunchbhand Kanjar was himself a nomad. 


* Hind, admi— an instance of dropping the suffix and prefixing the familiar \ or 
— \hddmi and \hdd. 

t C/. Romany loubnt, a wench or prostitute; see Romany vocabulary. 
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Numerals 


One 

Bek 

Six 

Chhebelu 

Two 

Dobelu 

Seven 

Sathelu 

Three 

Thibelu 

Eight 

Athclu 

Four 

Chabeiu 

Nine 

Nabelu 

Five 

Rachelu* * * § 

Ten 

Daselu 


For eleven, twelve and thirteen up to twenty there is no slang; counting after this 
is done in tens, but twenty is btselu, and after twenty we have ioTXy — dobiselu, 
sixty — and so on, to nabisclu or “ nine twenties,” which is one hundred and 

eighty, the grand summit of their numerals and monetary value. Nabiselu re\a 
( — nine twenties or one hundred and eighty rupees) is the “ bride-pnce,” or what the 
bridegroom or his family have to pay the bride’s family. In parting with his bride — 
divorcing her — a like sum has to be paid to her or her relations as a dot to help her to 
find another husband or home. 


Animals 

Boar (wild), single or sounder 

Ghurer 

Cat 

Dheebri 

Hare 

Khurra 

Dog 

Jhookal 

Jackal 

Ghcgar, Syarf 

Parrot 

Nuta 

Ox 

Rail 

Snake 

Rapela, Sanpilo 

Wolf 

Rehdqa 

Sand lizard 

Sandat (but ” sand ” and sandd^ 
be it noted, have no etymo- 
logical relation) 

Natural Phenomena 

Afternoon, midday, morning 

Thiparo, doparo, pailparo — i.e., 
the third, second and first 
watches; in fact, the same as 
Hindustani, but there is a dis- 
tinct and peculiar pronuncia- 
tion which obscures even 
familiar words like these. 

Day 

Din, same as Hindustani 

Dawn 

Dm nifargo^ 

Death 

Mikatch 

Fire 

fhurrai, Jorahi 

Moon 

Chianda || 

Night 

Khirth 

Sky 

Radulf 

Storm 

Khandi** 

Stars 

Tarenge+t 

Sun 

Ghamela 

Water 

Nimani 


* Notice the r — rachelu, not pachelu as might be expected. 

■f Syarmar, jackal slayer, a common appellation among all these shi\ari tribes, and 
is the name given to a section of tribes classified by Crooke as “ disreputable livers.” 
Hind. gidar\ Pers. shdgdld\ Sans, srical, a jackal. 

X Hind, sdnd^ a stallion, a rhinoceros. The “oil ” of this particular sand lizard 
has a reputation as an aphrodisiac. 

§ Dm ntfargo, ntjargo is to run — the day is running out of the night. 

)| Hind, chdnd moon^ so that chtanda is only a dialectic disguise, N.B — Romanes 
for moon is chiend and for silver chindi\ Hind, chandi Many of the slang words 
here given are further disguised in pronouncing by accentuation of syllables. 

f Hind, bddul — clouds. ** Hind. dndhz = dust storm. ft Hind tara^stars. 
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Miscellaneous 


Awake 
Bolt, do a 
Caste or tribe 
Feet 

Goes; there it goes 
Heart 

Excitement (of the hunt or chase) 
Hide yourselves (imperative) 

Move on; go on 
Mud 
Him, to 
Prostitute 
Quickly go 
Run, to 

He has gone somewhere or to some 
place unknown 
Sleep; gone to sleep 
Sleeping, he is 
See, to 

Spring, or well, or water^hole in the 
sand of a river bed 
Thief 

Wait (imperative) 

Swim, to 
Yes 

Drink 

Drink water 

Smoke tobacco (/.e., drink or inhale) 
Smoking or drinking, he is 
Know, I 

Call out, in reference to a hank or 
“ beat ” when hunting and driv- 
ing a pinglc for game 
Oh, mother ! Expressive of surprise 
or disgust, an appeal to their 
Deity, who is also called Marani 
or Maharani 


Jagog* * * § 

Chaikjao 
Jathela 
Pamela 
Wo Jaogda 
Jabelo 

Jabclo ghabrarof 
Jugjao 

Niparo, challagdao 

Khimti 

Bir6k6 

Dhanchim 

Chalagjao 

NipharnaJ 

Rardes gaogiro 

Turrakgo 
Turrak r; 5 hr 6 
Tigro 
Dhoan 

Khainch 

Chaitjd 

Tubargo 

Hamba (common Rajputana dia- 
lectic form) 

Kurchlo 
Nimani kurchlo 
Romak kurchlo 
Kurch rahr6 
Jando 
Lalkaro 


Diya! 


If we accept die conclusion that the Gypsies scattered throughout Europe are all of 
Indian origin and descended from one original parent stock — and there appears to be 
a certain unanimity of opinion on this point§ it is not very remarkable that there 
should be an incidence of resemblances and even actual identity between Romanes 
and the argots of Kanjars and allied tribes of a gypsy character. 

This vagrant race of people, or shall we say certain vagrant races of people, we 
call Gypsy in England — a corruption of Egyptian, originating in the error that Egypt 
was then native place They are variously called Tinkler !( (Tinker) or Caird in 
Scotland, (otana and Zincalo in Spain, Zigeuner in Germany, Zingari in Italy, 
Kan)ar in India, and so on. A comparative survey of the manners, customs, habits 
and occupations of the Kan^ar with the English Gypsies, the Zigeuner with the 
Zingari or the Gitana with the Bohcmicn, as they arc called in France; a comparison 


* A simple adaptation of Hind, jugnd^ to wake, 

t Hind ghahragtya = coniuscd. 

t See “ dawn ” and “ move on.” 

§ See Bengal Census Report, 1872, p. 158, for a complete refutation of this theory, 
i! Spanish form Zincalo (pronounced Thincalo). 
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of their nomadic and occasionally predatory habits — all temptingly point to some 
common identity. In addition wc find all these people have a phraseology of then- 
own, call It what we may, backslang or cant or jargon or gibberish. Investigation 
shows that none of these various argots or codes is without some consistence and 
character, whether we study the vocabularies given by Grellmann, or Hoyland, or 
Irvine, or Calanel Harriott, or Lcland, or Smart and Crofton, or Lucas on Yetholm 
Gypsies, or Simson, or even any of the various codes and vocabularies of Indian 
Gypsies, of which there are a large number of reliable collections 

And finally we have the remarkable “ linguistic similitude ” between Romanes or 
Romnichal and various Indian dialects, as may be seen by comparison of the Romanes 
vocabulary and a colloquial list of Hindustani words. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH EFFORT IN TURKEY AND 
SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 

By Bay Nuzhet Baba 

(The author is a leading member of the 'I’urkish Press Association.) 

Social assistance is inherent in the blood of the Turkish people. 

The trait of chivalry, of assist«ince to a neighbour, of siding with the under-dog 
even if it entails self-sacrifice, are well-known national characteristics of the l urk. 

In the old days the Ministry of Pious Foundations or the Keeper ol Mortmain 
Property and Revenues (the Turkish word is “ Evkaf ”) was an institution founded 
solely for the purposes of benevolence and the social well-being of the poorer classes. 

Notions of mutual assistance, ol actions of benevolence, and of sharing at least 
some parts of one’s bounty with the neetly are trails of character as old as the Turkish 
people. 

The central authority in charge of health and social assistance is the Ministry of 
Health and Social Assistance. Legislation has included within the scope of this 
authority the efforts of the municipalities and of certain C^abinet officers. The com- 
bination of thesL efforts, in groups widely scattered throughout the country, enables 
the remotest corners of the homeland to be reached. The objects of all these efforts 
are to contribute, either directly or indirectly, to the social well-being of the people and 
in a more general way towards a healthier and physically better constituted race 

Under the new organization, what had formerly been disorganized and slifishod 
has now been developed into a scientific system, parallel with that operating in many 
Western countries. 

Free treatment for the sick, campaigns against epidemics and social maladies, cam- 
paigns against infectious disea.scs, malaria and the like — all these fall within the sphere 
of activity of this Ministry. So, too, do the control of the quality of foodstuffs, the 
assistance to disabled workers, and the task of educating the masses to become health 
conscious.. 

To the Ministry of Health and Social Assistance are also entrusted the governance 
of maternity homes, hospitals, sanatoria, and the vast service in the general field of the 
protection of health. Health propaganda publications, posters, and other printed 
matter; talks over the radio and directly to the people in public halls on the methods 
of combating infectious diseases; demonstrations through the cinema and the responsi- 
bility for the films and the nrntertnrs also are in the rharpe of 
office. 


VOT VT 
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But as a fundamental support to any movement for a healthier people the physician 
must be the primary element in its realization. The Faculty of Medicine in Istanbul 
cannot be expected alone to fill in all the gaps in this nation-wide call on the medical 
profession. Enlarged and extended though its facilities and laboratories have been, 
the demand for trained medical men is too great for this institution alone. Hence 
another Mtdical Faculty is planned; it is to be situated at Ankara, and when func- 
tioning together with the Istanbul Medical Faculty, will go far to help in the training 
of sufficient physicians, so that eventually there will be at least one trained medical 
man to every thousand of the population. 

I’hc greatest efforts are being made to fight contagious and infectious diseases : 
malaria, social maladies, typhoid fever, trachoma and dysentery diseases, which in 
certain districts arc prevalent but which are being scientifically attacked. 

Though an increase in the birth-rate is desirable, its importance is superseded by 
the desire for healthier babies. The conviction of the authorities is that quality counts 
more than quantity when the value of each man to his country is considered 

Strong efforts certainly are being made to reduce mortality among infants and 
premature death among adults In the campaign against infantile mortality excep- 
tionally hopeful results have been obtained. Statistics issued m 1939 show that fully 
31 per cent, of the whole population of Turkey is composed of children of nine years 
of age or below. 

The country in Europe with the highest percentage of children of these ages next 
to Turkey is Bulgaria, which has 24 45 per cent, with Greece following with 22 50 per 
cent Italy, France and Britain follow with 22 per cent., 17 2 per cent and 14 20 per 
cent, respectively. The rate of mortality, premature and otherwise, has been reduced 
by 22 per thousand, largely due to the efforts of the Ministry of Health. The organi- 
zation of the Public Health Services and vSocial Assistance may best be explained by 
divuhng It into the following groups : 

{a) St.ite Health Organization, (h) Laws and Enactments affecting Public Health, 
(r) ProNincial and Municipal Health Organization, (J) Personnel and Field Service, 
(e) Public Elygiene Service, (/) The C.impaign against Diseases, (g) Social and. Sani- 
tary Institutions, (h) Health and Sanitation Propaganda. 

State Hfaith Organization 

'I'hc idea of a State health service dates back to 1485, when the first “ cure house 
was opened at Adrianople (now Edirnt) in I’hrace; and not long after, in 1555, 
State School of Medicine was opened in Istanbul. It was not until 1826, however, 
that this institution was sufficiently perfected to be termed a Faculty of Medicine. 
In 1839 a Superior (Council of Health was established in Istanbul under the old 
Sultans. 

The first Ministry of Health was instituted in 1870, with a Cabinet officer at the 
head 

ddu present dinistry of Health and Social Assistance was set up by the National 
(iovcinment in U)20. Undei the Republic, which was proclaimed in 1923, there was 
an extension and general enlargement of the sanitary organization, an increase in the 
number of qualified physicians, of health officials and field serMce facilities, the 
establishment of model hospitals, maternity homes and sanatoria; there was instituted 
an acti\e campaign against malaria, social maladies, trachoma and other such diseases. 

The establishment of a Central Institute of Hygiene and a School of Hygiene was 
also piojccted at that time. These plans, after undergoing changes — due to experi- 
ences gained— are now administered by a director-general of port, coastal and frontier 
sanitary administration: this official is a member of the International Convention of 
1926, which. It will be remembered, was drawn up to enable each nation to protect 
frontiers and harbours from contagious and infectious diseases. 

The Central Institute of EJvgiene has been in operation since 1931. 

The work of this organization is to insestigatc the best methods for each cam- 
paign against infectious diseases This institute prepares the vaccines, serums and 
other such medical necessities. There are now nineteen bacteriological specialists, 
three veterinary surgeons and thirty-four other skilled officials employed by the 
institute. 
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The Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance is also, jointly with the Home, 
Office, interested in the settlement of Turkish immigrants, especially in matters re- 
garding sanitation, the supply of proper provisions and in rendering such other 
assistance as may be necessary. The central administration of this Ministry employs 
a fully qualified personnel stationed throughout the provinces. In every small town 
there is a doctor, who attends, without charge, to the medical requirements of the 
poorer classes. And, further, he makes no charges to anyone during his eight-hour 
daily period of consultation. This doctor is held responsible to the Ministry for the 
sanitary conditions obtaining in his district. In each of the jirovinces, or “ vilayets,” 
there is generally also a Health Inspector. 

These medical services are being widely expanded both in their number of stations 
and in their scope. About three tunes as many qualified practitioners were, accord- 
ing to official statistics, employed on the national health service in 19^9 as in 1923, 
and the number of trained sanitary inspectors was increased lourfold tluring the same 
period. On these services the State, in 1939, was empleiying some 3,000 trained men 
and women. 

Since the beginning of the Constitutional regime and the Republican era, control 
of all the food and water supplies, sewage systems, the proper disposal of refuse, the 
siting of cemeteries and regulation for burials arc also undertaken by this Ministry. 
I'hese efforts are not confined to the more populated centres, but are being widely 
extended into the interior of the country; and the organization ol “ village guards,” 
whose work it is to see that the advice of the Ministry of Health is understood and 
Its recommendations are carried out, is proving of great benefit to the rural districts. 

In the campaign against malaria such extensive studies have been made by the 
Republic health services that it may now be said that malaria is eliminated from the 
country as a major disease. Where formerly whole communities were victims of its 
ravages, malaria has now come to be regarded as a scourge of the past. 

Out of a total of 2,313,290 people living in the formerly malarial districts in 1939, 
no less than 896,187 underwent blood tests, and the remainder submitted themselves to 
a general medical examination. 

So widespread has this anti-malarial campaign been that the results showed that 
only an infinitesimal percentage were found to carry malaria germs. Preventive 
measures, such as the free distribution of quinine, the drainage of swamps and other 
annihilating attacks on the breeding areas of the mosquito larva*, are being actively 
carried out. A large field force is now employed in all the provinces. Dispensaries, 
medical posts, and travelling doctors and health officers are ceaselessly on the alert to 
combat one of the enemies of Turkey’s well-being. 

From the beginning of the undertaking by the Republican (Government up to the 
end of 1939, 116,304,929 square metres of marshland have been drained and over one 
and a quarter thousand kilometres of canals have been constructed 

The Malaria Institute, established in Adana in 1928, has been making extensive 
studies in the campaign against malaria. 

In the southern and south-eastern vilayets the Ministry has acted with equal 
determination to combat trachoma. 

Mobile hospital units have been instituted not only to visit the towns but to go into 
the heart of the rural districts. 

With equally untiring effort the anti-tuberculosis campaign has been fought and 
has met with considerable success.. In all these campaigns the Ministry has selected 
the most modern and scienufic methods; trained personnel and a number of hospitals, 
dispensaries and service stations are now at its disposal for curative, prophylactic and 
research work. 


Health and Social Institutions 

These institutions date back to the early Ottoman Sultans. The first hospital, 
then under the name of a “ cure house,” was opened in Ilursa in 1399. The establish- 
ment of this institution was followed by the foundation of a “ cure house ” in Adrian- 
ople in 1421, and that at Fatih, in Istanbul, was opened in 1470; the Medical School of 
Adrianople was founded in 1485. Records exist to show that during the sixteenth 
century many “ cure houses ” were opened in Istanbul and the provinces. Though 
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charitable institutions, these were considered among the greater medical foundations 
of contemporary Europe, and large funds were allotted to them to cover the services 
they were rendering. The Sultans, their Viziers and other wealthy persons in the 
country were the actual founders, but the upkeep was entrusted to the Organization 
of Pious Foundations (the Evkaf), which had seemingly limitless mortmain revenues. 
Bui when decadence began to set in in the Ottoman Empire, as in all other fields of 
progress the number of^these inslitutions dwindled, with the result that the number 
of curative institutions taken over by the Republican regime was no more than fifty^ 
four The following table illustrates the increase in the number of health institutions 
between 1923 and 1939 • 



State 

Provincial 

Municipal 


Hospitals. 

Hospitals. 

Hospitals. 

1923 

3 

45 

6 

1939 

26 

7 « 

21 



Dispensaries. 



State 

Provincial 

Municipal 

1923 

nil 

30 

nil 

1939 

179 

55 

37 


The increase in the number of hospitals and dispensaries is overshadowed by the 
excellence of the service they render to the general health and welfare of the public. 
Not only are they all provided with the most modern eeiuipment and lacilities, but 
also the service ofiered is of the highest order. JVIodel hospitals have been established 
in Ankara, Sivas, Erzerum and Diyarbekir, and these are being copied throughout 
the country. In addition to these hospitals there are a number of sanatoria, children’s 
hospitals, poor houses, maternity homes and similar institutions under the direct con- 
trol of the Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance. 

'fhe Ministry also exercises control o\er privately established hospitals and other 
health institutions which are, both in numbers and in excellence of service, compet- 
ing, so to speak, with the State efforts. 

The Ministry, to emphasize the importance of medical examination of school 
children, dental care, general vaccination, inoculations, etc , has drawn up regula- 
tions whereby municipalities are obliged to provide such serxices tree of charge. The 
actnitics of the Ministry in the field of health propaganda are always kept up to date. 
Museums have been established and exhibitions arranged, designed to propagate 
hygienic principles; posters, booklets, pamphlets and such pertinent matter are dis- 
tributed to the sillagers and displayed in public places. Where formerly no doctor 
nor even a health officer was ever to be seen, now the district is free]ucntly visited and 
continually contn lied by qualified doctors and inspectors, and the work of these men 
IS often supplemented by illustrated publications and posters and by the aid of the 
cinema, all aiming to produce a healthy and health-conscious people. 

In the field ol social assistance excellent serxice is rendered by the Red Crescent 
Society. A fair example of its valuable actixities may be cited in the case of the wide 
assistance it extended to the carthejuake-stneken areas in 1939 The Turkish Red 
Crescent Society, a most active and up-to-date institution, can be credited with most 
valuable national and international work, and the succour it extends to the needy in 
times of peace and in times of war is too well known to require further comment. 
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WHAT THEY READ IN TURKEY 

A DISCUSSION BETWEEN E. R. VERE-HODGE AND ORHAN BURIAN 

[This talk was given in the I’hursday night English programmes over the short 
wave from Ankara. The wave-length is 31 7 metres and the time 21.25 Briush 
Summer Time.J * 

V.-H. : What fundamental difference is there between the spirit of I’urkish litera- 
ture and European literature.'^ 

O. B. : This IS a question which cannot be very well answered unless it is remem- 
bered that, roughly speaking, from the fourteenth almost up to the middle of the last 
century there existed a literature considered as the classical 1 urkish literature, and 
that since then, witli the impact of the West, new modes of expression similar to 
those of Europe have come to replace that earlier literature in I'urkcy. So that when 
compared witfi European literature, each of these has its own characteristic differ- 
ences to show. 

V.-H. : 1 see. Is it true tliat in your classical, or traditional, literature poetry was 
the dominant form of expression and that prose was scarcely used tor literature pur- 
poses, except in chronicles and travel books and occasionally when dealing with 
ethical subjects, and that, on the other hand, poeti y was ornate and highly stylized. 

(J. B. . Yes, that is true enough. 

V.-ff. : And wliat kinds of poetry were especially favoured? 

O. B. : Well, there were the gazcls — that is, love lyrics, the l^asides — that is, 
regular odes 111 praise of some person or event; and mesnevts — that is, stories in verse. 
But originality in subject-matter was not looked lor in these compositions. In fact, 
the gazcls would invariably tell of the beauties of the beloved, the i^asidcs the excel- 
lences ol the patron praised, and the mc:>ncvts well-known love stories adapted from 
previous Turkish or Persian poets. I’hc poet writing in any one ol these forms 
would be expected to show his craftsmanship, particularly m devising his rhythmical 
effects and m the use of an ingeniously wrought and highly decorated language. 

V.-H. : But 1 don’t sec how diat kind of literature could do much to reflect the 
ideas and actions ol the time. 

O. B. : Par from it. It ever remains, 111 the case of the greatest names even, a 
technical tour dc force of the poet isolated from ins world and concerned with 
nothing but artistry. Thus, to sum up the major characteristics of our traditional 
literature, it is mainly in verse; it seeks originality not in matter l)ut in manner, and, 
lastly. Ignoring the time and place ol its composition, it remains purely literary. 

V.-H. : That’s interesung. 1 he literature of the last hundred years has broken 
away from all those aspects oi your earlier jiterature, hasn’t it? 

O. B. : Oh yes, completely. Prose, for example, has become as important a 
medium as poetry; furthermore, it has been applied to such newly adopted literary 
forms as drama, hction and essay-writing — in tact, to all the branches of literature 
one meets with in studying any of the European literatures. More important still, 
literature has become the personal expression of a mind at a certain given time and in 
a given place, face to face with his own life and destiny, d hus, when we come to the 
Turkish literature of the last hundred years the difference from European literature 
is no longer qualitative but quanutative — that is, in our favouring this type a little 
more, that type a little less, than any given European people. 

V.-H. : What form of wrmng appeals to the Turkish people? Do they like high- 
brow or lowbrow literature.? 

O. B. : Having no statistics in hand it is difficult for me to speak in any definite 
terms. But I may say that Turkish people do not generally like highbrow literature; 
but is there a country, even including Prance, where we may safely say that people 

highbrow books? Aren’t authors like Joyce, Gertrude Stem — or Proust, for tliat 
matter — bound to remain writers of a minority everywhere throughout the world ? 
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V.-H. . Yes, 1 agree. That applies to all countries. 

O. B. . Still, such a minority does exist in Turkey too, a minority anxious to read 
Huxley in Turkish and ready to applaud “ stream of consciousness ” type ot experi- 
mental novelettes. 1 have spoken mainly in terms of prose fiction because that seems 
to be the form ol widest appeal in I’urkey, as it is elsewhere. 

V.dl. . Still, It seems to me that poetry has an important place in Modern Turkish 
literature too. 

O. B. . Yes, poetry ranging from very regular and orthodox examples to the most 
daring surrealistic flights, both in matter and in form, is always the main battle- 
ground ol conflicting loyalties among the intelligentsia. • 

V.-II. . J thought so. And what about drama 

O. B. . Drama, on the other hand, is 'struggling to hold its own, against the 
cinema mostly, with the European classics on the stage. I'he support it gets from 
our own playwrights is scarce and uneven. 

V.-H. : Who are the favourite Turkish authors^ 1 know, of course, of Halide 
Edip and her novel in English called The Clown and His Daughter. 

O B. . Her memoirs of the '1 urkish War of Independence were also written in 
English, you know. She ranks among our foremost novelists and has recently won 
a literary prize with the T urkish of the same Clown and His Daughter. 

V.-ll. ; 1 wish that more modern T urkish works were translated into English. 

O. B. : Well, that can be coi reeled in lime, but as there are so tar very few 
translations, I wonder whether the names of other authors would convey very much 
to our listeners. 

V.-H . Perhaps not, yet. 1 should very much like to know, however, something 
of your short-story writers. 

(). B It IS an interesting thing that of die two short-story wi iters most widely 
re. id among the younger generation, one disclaims all pretensions to matters of 
style and cuneentiates on giving slices ol reality, mostly out of the lives of peasants 
caught up in the complex rush of towns and cities Whereas the other writer, indif- 
ferent to plot and to any objectivity, is after conveying a mood through a style that 
ebbs and flows and by a sidelook into the psychology of his heroes. 

V.-H. . And re\erting to present-day I'urkish poetry, is there the same variety 
in that? 

0 B. . (YTt.iinly; there is a great \ariety of poets to illustrate all kinds of siylc 
(If they were using English, it would not be difficult to find two young men, one of 
whom would be wilting scry much like Sir Henry Ncwbolt, while the nearest ap- 
pioximation to the other— with his ejuotations from the ancient Egyptian and 
i5uddhist texts— would be Ezra Pound.) 

V -H : 1 notice that you Turks read a lot of European literature, both in the 
original and in some of your really excellent translations. Has European literature 
greatly influenced modern Turkish literature? 

0 B. : Indeetk yes, especially that of France. First of all, this influence has led 
our writers te> adopt new forms, which I ^referred to before, ft has also made them 
realize that permanency and beauty for literature is to be found in what is said more 
than how it is said They saw' that all the European classics were based on “ truths 
that [xrrish never,” that literature was the surest and noblest means of putting ideas 
into currency (ideas that, if false, arc sooner or later bound to be detected and 
dropped, but, if ti uc, aie rccogni/ed as sovereign gold and enjoy the widest circu- 
lation), thcrciore, on the one hand, falling into step with other modern literatures 
in every way; on the other hand, starting a translation activity on a very wide scale. 
Turkey participates today in the universal belief that life and letters are one and 
indivisible. 

V.-H. : Yes, it is really good that the volume of translations both from and into 
Turkey is increasing. Meanwhile, not a few of us are striving to reach the point 
where vve can read your modern Turkish literature in the original. Thank you for 
telling us so much about it. 

O. B. : T’here is a lot to tell, but I see that Mr. Manyas is looking meaningly at 
the announcer’s clock. 
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RECENT ARABIC PUBLICATIONS 

By a. J. Arberry 

Each passing year brings further proof of the growing range and vitality of the 
present renaissance of scholarship and writing m the Aral) world. Even all the well- 
known d*Hicultics resulting from the war, in particular that acute shortage of paper 
and newsprint from which the countries of the Middle East ha\e been suflering 
equally with ourselves, have not arrested the abundant flow of books from the 
printing presses, especially those of Cairo. 

Fully as remarkable is the steadily rising standard of book-production among the 
Arabs. The days of the cheap and crowded yellow print, abounding with errors and 
a plague on the eyes, are now long past. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, 
apart from illustrations and binding, the average Arabic book nowadays compares 
quite favourably with all but the special and de luxe editions of Western publishers. 
And one docs not mind paying a slightly higher price for Arabic books when one 
purchases these fully compensating advant.igcs Even now, despite the inflationary 
tendencies obtaining in the Arab countries, books arc very cheap compared with 
European standards. 

In this and, it is hoped, in succeeding articles we shall lie giving some brief notes 
on outstanding books reaching this country from the Middle East. These notes, 
inadequate as they must necessarily be in view of the restnction on space and the 
haphazard nature of book imports from the East, may nevertheless have something 
of interest and value for those who wish to know what is being written nowadays in 
those parts. 

# # « # # 

This year, according to the Hqn reckoning (1363), is the millenary of that great 
and original genius Abu ’l-‘Ala’ al-Ma*arri, the Voltaire of the Arabs. The occasion 
has been marked by celebrations in the Arab countries as well as in the United 
States, and by the publication of books and articles. We here mention two examples. 
With Abu ’l-‘Ala’ the name of Dr. Taha Husain Bey will now always be coupled; 
and another hook from his pen on the author whose brilliant interpieier he long ago 
proved himself to be is a welcome event. In Man Ahi 1 - Ala // sijnth (“With Abu 
fl-*Ala’ in Prison ”), Dr. Taha Husain re-examines certain passages of the Luzumiydt, 
and the less-known hut equally remarkable al-Fusul wal-ghaydt , with results at once 
stimulating and most instructive. Getting on for forty years ago Professor R A Nichol- 
son introduced English readers to that masterpiece of satiric unorthodoxy and ruth- 
less criticism, al-Ma‘arrrs Ri^dlat al-Ghtdjtdn (“Epistle of Forgive rit ss ’’) Now G. 
Brackenbury, who has already given us his translation of Blue IV/agr, short stories 
by Mahmud Kamil, turns his attention to classical Arabic literature and brings out a 
new version of the Epistle It is a meritorious, if uneven, performance, a happy 
augury of Anglo Fgyplian collaboration (for Mr. Brackenbury acknowlcclges his in- 
debtedness to “ so great an elucidator of Al-Ma"arri as Kamil Kilany ”) Both these 
books are published by the Ma‘arif Printing anel Publishing House of Cairo 

From the Sadir Press of Beirut come two books, one large and one small, one 
new and one old, by the pen of MTkha’il Na‘Tma, one of the finest writers ever pro- 
duced by that remarkable home of literary talent, the Lebanon. Na‘rma was a 
devoted friend of the great Lebanese- American author Jibran Khalil Jibran; and the 
large and ejld book is a welcome second edition of his biographical and literary study, 
written shortly after Jibran’s death. The small and new book. Hams al- jujun, is a 
slender and elegantly produced volume of Na‘Ima’s poetry. It contains both verse 
originally written in Arabic, and Arabic prose translations of some of the author’s 
English poems; and each poem is a little gem. Na‘Ima combines simplicity of style 
with deep thought and a most felicitous choice of words; his message is a satisfying 
compound of gentle pessimism and mystical insight. This Lebanese poet deserves to 
be better known; and we venture to add a version of one of these poems. 
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Recent Arabic Publications 


THE WAY 

We, my son, a legion arc, lost vagrants in a waste profound, 

Yearning homeward, unrememb’nng by what way our advent wound. 

So about the waste wc scatter, seeking for a token known. 

Ask the sun where lies our path, solicit guidance of a stone. 

Thus we shall remain for ever, searching tokens low and high, 

Till such time as wc discover in ourselves the path doth he; 

Thus we shall remain for ever, wretched, outcast wanderers, 

Scaling heights, traversing lowlands, endless as our journey errs — 

Thus for ever, nightly pillow’d, then astir at break of day, 

Till our fate is nigh upon us, and at last we find the Way. 

From Beirut we return to Cairo, from modern to classical poetry. The Istiqama 
Press has issued a volume of studies of five old Arab poets, four of them authors of 
Mu allac]at\ the work was begun by the late Muhammad Hasan al-Marsafi, and has 
been continued by Ibrahim al-Abyari and ‘Abd al-Hafi? Shialabi. I’he great interest 
now taken in the old desert poetry is shown by two new books on Imr aFQais : one, 
printed at the Egyptian Library Press, by Dr. Muhammad Sabri, is a scholarly piece 
of work; the other, issued by the Ma‘arif House, is a popular imaginative biography 
by Muhammad Farid Abu Hadid. 

Ibrahim ‘Abd abO-^^^Jir al-Mazini, the well-known novelist and critic, writes on 
the hie, personality and poetry of Bashshar in a new series (A‘lam al-Islam) issued by 
the Encyclop.rdia of Islam I’ranslation (Committee; to this same senes ‘Ali Adham 
has contributed An historical novel written around the career of al-Mansur of Anda- 
lusia Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan, whose Mawaqtf Hasima fl tankji al-hldm 
(“ Decisive Moments in the History of Islam ”) has been translated into English, has 
written a new volume of sketches of famous characters in European history, from 
Lucre/io Borgia and Machiavelli to Dreyfus and Parnell, the book al-Maast was- 
Siiuui) al-ghmvamidy is printed by the Tgyptian Libr.iry Press Ahmad Amin, 
brilliant scholar and historian, and a most human personality, has brought out a fifth 
part of his Vanl reprinting essays from ath-Thaqufa; noteworthy in this new 

book is a series oi studies of the great modem reformers of Islam An important 
new biography of King Fouad (al-MaId{ Fuad) comes Irom the able pen of Karim 
I’habit, excellently produced by the Ma‘anl House. 

Among other noteworthy publications of the Mj‘arif House we must mention a 
new senes of pocket books, called Iqta’ (“ Read ”), these little volumes, brought out 
once a month at P T 5, many by famous authors- -a recent one is a history of 
]_)amasciis by the distinguished Syrian scholar Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali — are surely 
destined to play a very important part in spreading useful knowledge and bringing 
the best writers within the reach of the great masses. 

l\vo other M ,‘arif publications desersc more than this brief reference : they arc 
as-Saiyid Faraj’s IJarh a<'SahTa’ al-Miqlya (“War in the Egyptian Desert”) and 
F~i Shtmid Ijnqiya (‘‘ In North Africa ”), admirable studies of the victorious Allied 
campaigns in North Africa, remarkable alike for lucidity and complete absence of 
propaganda 

To bring these rcMCws to a close wc call attention to a noteworthy history of 
journalism in Egypt, from its beginnings in 1798 down to the present day. Dr. 
Ibrrdum ‘Abduh of Cairo University gathers up in Tatawwur as-sahdfat aUMisrtya 
the full harvest of a painstaking and accurate research, and provides us with a model 
lor what one hopes may lead to a complete survey of the Press of all Arab countries; 
the political tendencies are understandable enough in a young nationalist. 
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UZBEK FOLKLORE 
By Professor Victor M. Zhirmundsky 

(Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the U S.S.R. and Director of 
the Folklore Section of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek S.S.R.) 

There is a rich variety of works of Uzbek folklore. They include the ancient heroic 
epics and popular romances, fairy tales, stories and anecdotes of real life, ritual and 
lyrical songs, folk plays and popular games The traditions of national art were 
greatly enriched by numerous contacts with foreign lands, such as the ancient world, 
Iran, the old cultures of India and China, and by the influence of Moslem culture 
which the Arab conquests introduced in Middle Asia Within the framework of the 
enduring national tradition developed the individual art of gifted masters of folklore, 
such as the outstanding and highly popular story-tellers of our times — Rrgash-Djuman- 
bulbul-Ogly, Fazil Yuldashev, Hassan Hudai-Berdiev and Hussanbay Rasulev. 

It was only after the October Revolution that a beginning was made to collect 
and study Uzbek folklore, since when a great deal has been accomplished by Uzbek 
scholars. The folklore library of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, with the expert 
Professor Haddi Zarifov in charge, now includes over 8o dastatis or epic poems, 
about 500 fairy-tales, over 600 songs and thousands of smaller folklore pieces This 
material has been collected and recorded by folklore exj'ieditions and individual col- 
lectors in the Samarkand and Bukhara Regions, in the Ferghana Valley, in Khoresm, 
in the environs of Tashkent and in various other parts of Uzl>ekistan. In recent years 
(1939-43) 13 epic poems and popular romances have been published in the press, and 
a collection of Uzbek folk tales, edited by the young scholar Btiyuk Karimov, has 
appeared in book form in the Uzbek language and in a Russian translation 

The various genres of Uzbek folklore arc represented in H. Zarifov \s two-volume 
afttbology of folklore (Tashkent, 1939-40), the second volume of which covers the 
Soviet epoch. 

Of particular interest arc the recordings and published versions of Uzbek folk 
epics, the very existence of which is truly a contemporary discovery, for until recently 
both Russian and West Furopcan scholars held the opinion that the Uzbek people 
had preserved none of its epics. It was thought that the influence of urban culture 
and classical literature had long ago put an end to the ancient art of the folk epic 
However, at present we arc in possession of scores of dactans on various sub]ects re- 
corded in Uzbekistan. The Uzbek dastans, like the epic poems of most I'urkic 
peoples, consist of verse parts alternating with prose. They are sung and told to the 
accompaniment of the dombra, a popular instrument resembling the lute The best 
singers and story-tellers (known as ba\hshi) have a repertory of from 20 to 30 such 
das tans of from 3 to 6 thousand lines each. 

The subject matter of Uzbek folk epics is highly varied, and reflects the difTercnt 
social systems and modes of life that existed in Uzbekistan prior to the October Revo- 
lution — from the nomadic and scmi-nomadic condition wath the persisting survivals 
of patriarchal clan relationships to the refined culture of the old feudal town which 
developed in the course of centuries, as in Samarkand and Bukhara In the repertory 
of the Uzbek folk singers we find the remarkable ancient heroic epic of the steppe 
nomads, “ Alpamish,” and the martial story, “ Yusuf and Ahmed,” of the sixteenth- 
seventeenth centuries, historic epics reflecting the eventful past of the peoples of Middle 
Asia (“ Edigha,” “ Sheibani-Khan,” etc.) and romantic dastars, in which the heroics 
of chivalrous feats and adventures are combined with love motifs and fantastic fairy- 
tale details. (“ Kunugmfsh,” the “ Rustam-Khan ” series, etc ) The romantic 
dastans are strongly reminiscent of the romances of Medieval Europe {e.g , King 
Arthur and His Knights of the Round Table), which succeeded the old heroic epos 
and betrayed the influence of book literature, such as the Persian adventure and love 
romances which were widely circulated in the Moslem East and the Persian and 
Uzbek “ Popular Books ” which developed from them. 
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Hcioic and romantic motifs are combined in the poems of the Gorogly cycle re- 
corded in Uzbekistan. The legends about Gorogly, or Ker-Ogly (“ Son of a Blind 
Man ”) are widely known among the peoples of the Near East, Transcaucasia and 
Middle Asia. In the Middle Asian epos Gorogly is a legendary monarch, a wise ruler 
and a mighty hero and defender of his country. There are records of forty Uzbek 
dastans about Gorogly, in which are set forth the exploits of this popular hero, his 
adopted sons Avaz and hlassan, his grandsons Nurali and Ravshan and his great 
grandson Djakhanghir. 

A number of Uzbek folk epics are now being translated into Russian. Some 
months ago a Russian translation of Alpamish ” was brought out in Tashkent. 
The poet V. Derzhavin is completing a translauon of “ Ravshan,” a popular romance 
of the Gorogly scries. A book, Uzbef{^ Heroic Fol)^ Epics, which I have written in 
partnership with the Uzbek folklore scholar, H. Zarifov, is scheduled to appear 
shortly, and a number of other publications on this subject are being prepared. 


IN THE DESERTS OF KHWARIZM 

By Professor S. N. Tolstov 

(Head of the Khwanzm Arch ieologi cal Expedition of the Academy of Sciences 

of the U.S.S.R.) 

Thl fair, green oasis of Khwanzm, the ‘‘ Central Asiatic Egypt,” is a flourishing 
district nestling amongst the lower reaches of the Amu Darya (Oxus) like a fertile 
island in a sea (;f sand, an outpost of tilled earth driven deep into the endless desert 
and santly plains of the /\ralo'Caspian depression between the Kara Kum, the Black 
Sands, and ihc K/yl Kum, the Red Sands. 

Idle people of Soviet Khwanzm, citizens of Kara Kalpak, the Khwanzm Region 
of Uzbekistan and the Tashauz Region of I'urkmenia, are pushing ahead into the 
desert, winning new lands from the sandy w'astcs that encircle their oasis. Khwanzm 
IS surrounded by wastelands of a special kinel. For many dozens of miles to the east 
and west of the Khwanzm cultivated belt he waterless sands where the traveller finds 
traces of the handiwork of man at every step. 

The channels of ancient canals can be followed across the sand-swept “ takyrs,” 
huge clay deposits in the desert, covered with scrub and thorn. Throughout the 
whole district, ip some places with greater frequency than in others, one finds traces 
of buildings, is( dated estates, fortified castles, villages and occasional large towns. 
Some havt been levelled with the ground, others still have massive 30-foot mud walls 
and menacing towers with narrow embrasures. 

In some places the rums have Ix'en so well preserved that it is difficult to believe 
that one is in the desert and not in that prosperous, well-populated country of which 
the Arab geographer Yakut, who visited Khwanzm at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, wrote : 

” There arc many isolated houses and castles in their fields. It is rare that your 
eyes fall on untillcd land. There is no difference (in the density of the population) 
whether you are in a country district or in the market-places. I do not think there 
are such wide lands as those of Khwarizm anywhere in the whole world, or lands 
more densely populated.” 

1 cannot forget the impression I received one evening when my Kazakh companion 
and I climbed to the top of the fortress tower at Angka-Kala, scaring on our way the 
steppe foxes that had found shelter there. Against the crimson background of a 
stormy sunset (there was a mighty sandstorm next day) there lay before us, between 
sand ridges lit with the sun’s last rays, countless black silhouettes of the houses and 
towers of a dead oasis, Berkut Kala, 17 kilometres in extent from north to south; it 
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was the silhouette of a huge city, and only the deathly silence of the desert told us 
that life had left those lands which the sands had conquered. 

The huge open spaces between the buildings were covered with traces of man’s 
labour. Countless potsherds, splinters of ancient glass, the fragments of bronze orna- 
ments, bronze arrow-heads, ancient seals with carved representations of horsemen, 
griffons, deer and birds, statuettes of horses, camels, monkeys, rhinoceroses and people 
in ancient raiment, coins minted 1,500 years ago by the Khwarizm Shahs and 2,000 
years ago by the mighty Central Asiatic-lndian Empire of the Kushans who held all 
the lands from the Aral Sea to Benares under their sway — these are but a few of tlie 
finds in which the “ land of ancient irrigation ” of Khwarizm abounds. 

An expedition under the command of the author has been working in this desert 
since 1937. The exj^edition was equipped by the Marr Institute of the History of 
Material Culture with the participation of a number of other Moscow, Leningrad, 
Tashkent, Ashkhabad and Turtkul Institutes. Amongst the organizations participat- 
ing there arc, in addition to the Marr Institute, the Uzbek Branch (now the Uzbek 
Academy) and the Turkmenian Branch of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
the State Hermitage Museum, the State Museum of History, the All-Union Academy 
of Architecture, the National Museum of the Kara Kalpak Autonomous Soviet Re- 
pblic, and the Department of History of Moscow University; the expedition is con- 
tinuing the study ol Khwarizm begun by Yakubovsky (1928-29) and Voevodsky (1934). 

The expeditions of 193738 greatly extended the territory worked on and the 
chronological periods covered by the previous expeditions, and added the study of 
monuments of a much earlier period of Khwarizm history to those already known 
which belonged, in the main, almost exclusively to the Moslem period (tenth to six- 
teenth centuries). 

I'he first surveys, which Y. G. Gulyamov and A. I. Terenozhkin made m 1937, 
brought to light much new data on the history of Khwarizm in the sixth century — 
that IS, on the eve of the Arab conc]uest when the Afrigid dynasty ruled in Khwarizm. 

During the years that lollowcd the work was extended, first on the right and then 
on the left bank of the Amu Darya, until the expedition had delved so deep into 
anticjuity as to reach th# early sources of the Khwarizm civilization and beyond, to 
a period of 5,000 years ago when primitive hunters and fishers lived in their conical 
communal houses amongst the sand dunes around the swampy lakes of the Amu 
Darya, and made their weapons from flint and bones. 

During four years of field work the expedition covered 1,500 miles, registered and 
took down the descriptions of over 300 archaeological relics covering a period from the 
turn of the third and fourth millennia b c to the sixteenth century a d , fourteen of 
these objects became the scene of more or less extension excavations. 

It is diflicult to summarize this work in a short article, especially when the work is 
still continuing. Much is not yet clear and much remains to be studied. Something 
of what has been done, however, can be told. 

Certain important historical conclusions are to be drawn from the traces of primi- 
tive early culture that have been found in Khwarizm. In the Bronze Age, Khwarizm 
and the contiguous Kara Kum and Kzyl Kum deserts formed part of the extensive 
“ Bronze Age Steppe Culture,” which included the whole area of the Ukrainian, 
Volga, Kazakhstan and South Siberian steppes. The culture of Khwarizm was 
closely akin to that of these districts, but was quite distinct from that of the foothill 
regions of Central Asia as typified by the Anau village and similar Bronze Age relics. 

At the same time m the third and second millennia b c , and even later, Khwari/m 
culture bears traces of the influence of Anau culture, while the later strata of Anau 
(known as Anau II. and III.) show the acquisition of elements of the “ Steppe Cul- 
ture ” no doubt closely connected with Khwarizm. Even in the early epoch we sec 
the role of Khwarizm as an important cultural link between the districts of Central 
and Anterior Asia on the one hand, and between the ancient peoples of Eastern 
Europe, Kazakhstan and Southern Siberia on the other, a role which Khwarizm con- 
tinued to play throughout history. 

The expedition proved that a series of ancient coins and a number of silver bowls 
and dishes dating back to the sixth century a.d. which were found in various parts of 
the Volga and Kama Basins came originally from Khwarizm, showing the extensive 
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economic and cultural relations between Khwarizm and the East European tribes. 
Ihcsc relations are well known during the later period when they are recorded in 
writing. 1 he Khwarizm warriors tormed the flower of the guards recruited by the 
Khakiians of tlie Khazars. 

Urgcnch, the Khwarizm capital, was an important entrepot in the trade between 
tlic lands of the Arab Caliphate and the territories settled by the Slavs and the Volga 
tribes. Makdisi, the tentii-ccntury Arab writer, listed the articles imported from 
Khwarizm by the lands of the Caliphate — sable, ermine, polecat, weasel, marten, fox 
and beaver skins, honey, birch bark, and Slav slaves imported into Khwarizm from 
the land of the Volga Bulgars. Ibn Fadlan, a tenth-century Arab traveller who wrote 
the oldest description of our distant Slav ancestors, travelled to the Volga through 
Khwarizm. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Khwarizm played an exceptional role in 
the history of the peoples of the Volga Basin. At that time Khwarizm formed part 
of the country of the Golden Horde and, after recovering from the terrible results of 
the Mongol conquest, began to exercise a tremendous and varied influence on the 
towns of the Horde whose builders, artisans, artists and scientists either came from 
Khwarizm or followed Khwarizm prototypes. Ihe research done by the expedition 
has thrown an entirely new hglit on tliese ancient links between the peoples of 
Eastern Europe and Khwarizm, bringing out much that is new in mediaeval history. 

Some thirty years ago Professor V. A. Gorodtsov, a Russian archa^ologisl, stated 
that then unknown ancient seats of culture in Central Asia must have played an 
impoitant roie in the formation of the Bronze Age cultural centres in Eastern Europe 
and Siberia. In 1939 we discovered a later neolithic culture in Khwarizm (turn of the 
fourth and third millennia ii.c ), the oldest culture so far found in this region; it has 
been given the name of the Kelteminar culture and again brings to the fore the ques- 
tion ol these relations, for it proved to be closely related to the Afanasiev culture of 
Southern Siberia, where a number of shells have been found such as are met with 
only at the mouth of the Amu Darya. 

Another connecting link was discovered, equally interesting but not so important 
historically. I'he “ Keltiminar ” culture of Khwarizm gave us a number of finds 
conneeting Khwarizm witli die lands of die fndian Ocean. During the 1940 excava- 
tions we found a large number of ornaments made from shells which arc found only 
in the Arabian Gulf, the J\*rsian Gulf and the Red Sea. Flint weapons, vessels with 
pointed bases and a stamped ornament remind one of the neolithic period of the 
Kama Basin, the Urals and Southern Siberia on the one hand, and the still little 
studied neolidiic relics of Northern India on the other. Here we apparently have 
traces of extensive, ancient ethnic links daung back to the turn of the fourth and 
third millennia b e. which gave rise to those common features which linguists long ago 
discovered in the pre-Aryan tongues of India, the Munda and Dravidian languages, 
and the Ugrian languages of the far north. It is possible that these links were a 
basis for the fon aation of the e.istern (satein) branch of the Indo-European languages, 
which include tl^e Slav languages, Latvian, Lithuanian, Indian, Iranian and 
Armenian languages. 

I'hese connections are not disrupted as time goes on. Indian motifs stand out 
clearly in Khwarizm art in the first centuries a.d. prior to the Arab conquest. The 
expedition discovered the penetration of Buddhism into Khwarizm in the Kushan 
period. The most obvious sign of Indian influence is a four-armed female deity used 
to ornament Khwarizmian dishes and seals in the sixth to eighth centuries a.d. 

These are only the first steps in historical generalization, but they raise a number 
of important questions on the origin of many peoples in our country and show the 
deep-going and varied relations which existed between peoples of various regions in 
the most distant past. 

An analysis of the material characterizing the Stone and Bronze Ages in Khwarizm 
enables us to raise the curtain on many aspects of the working and social life of the 
ancient inhabitants of that country. 

At the turn of the fourth and third millennia b.c., the period of the “ Kelteminar ” 
neolithic culture, fishermen and hunters lived m settlements in the sand dunes and 
amongst the thick forest and reed jungles on the islands and banks of the Amu Delta. 
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These people lived in communal houses, oval in shape, 22 by 16 metres m area and 
10 metres in height; the high conical roofs of these houses were supported by a com- 
plicated system of pillars and beams. In the centre of each house stood the sacred 
hearth, the fire on which was never allowed to go out; the site of tins hearth was 
marked by a thick layer of pure white ash lying on sand that had been burnt red to 
a tremendous depth. The inhabitants of the communal house cooked their food at 
other hearths placed around the sacred fire. These are the early origins of the sacred 
fires of the Zoroastrians. This type of dwelling is also characteristic of Khwarizm in 
the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, the tuin of the second and first millennia b.c People 
still lived on the sand hills, for the land that was then being drained by canals was 
still too damp for habitation. Their houses, however, were strongly built and long in 
shape, stretching for dozens of metres along the crest of a hill and in design some- 
thing like the famous long houses ” of the American Indians. This is the period of 
the primitive “hoe cultivation of the soil, when irrigation was still unknown and 
the natural moisture of rain- watered land was used. 

The greater part of the material obtained by the expedition, however, refers to a 
period much nearer to us, a time when the places of the primitive fishtrs and hunters 
of the Stone Age and the early tillers of the soil and herdsmen of the Bronze Age had 
been taken by fortified mud villages which raised their wails over huge canals, now 
dry, which irrigated the very extensive fields of ancient Khwarizm This was the 
time when the rich and original civilization of ancient Khwarizm flourished, a cimIi- 
zation of which we had only the scanty, fragmentary information provided by ancient 
Persian inscriptions and Greek, Chinese and Iranian historical works, the sum total of 
which would not fill more than two printed pages with the history of Khwarizm. 

We now know definitely that the great Khwanzmian canals were built in the 
eighth and seventh centuries b c., the period when the Khwari/rn state first arose. 
There is every reason to believe that this was the formative period of the powerful but 
little known kingdom whose existence was indicated by J Marquart and W. Tarn, 
and which is known traditionally to the Iranians as Airyan-Ve)o, Kangha and 
Khwarizm, and in Chinese traditions as Kang-Kiu. This state, which went through 
endless periods of rise and decline and carried on a fierce economic, diplomatic and 
armed struggle with its powerful neighbours, retained its geographical nucleus, 
Khwarizm and the lower reaches of the Syr Darya ()azartes), at times extended its 
power over Sogdiana, the Middle Syr Darya, part of Khorassaii and the distant north- 
western districts — Soutliern Urals, the Volga and Azov districts — and was the proto- 
type and centie of the great state oi the Khwarizm-Shahs in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, a stale which fell a victim to that terrible catastrophe, the Mongol 
invasion. 

The most ancient record of this forgotten kingdom is the so-called “ city o( dwell- 
ing walls,” a huge fortified settlement the whole interior of which, a space of about 
a square kilometre, was devoid of all buildings and servctl as a gigantic cattle-pen. 
The people lived in dark, narrow, passage-like rooms with arched ceilings, built in 
several rows in the thickness of the city walls; the wails were in places as much as 
18 metres thick. 

This kind of dwelling corresponds exactly to the famous “ Square Vara,” the 
legendary village built by the mythical Yima of the Avesta on the orders of Aghura 
Mazda. 

Pictorgraphic and hieroglyphic inscriptions which we found on the cliffs of the 
north-western spurs of the Sultan Wizdag Mountains in 1940 apparently also belong 
to this or, perhaps, to an earlier period. Some of the symbols of these inscriptions arc 
associated with the early Indian writing on the seals found at Mahenjo Daro and with 
the Hittite and early Elamite hieroglyphic writings. 

The expedition established the fact that the ancient Khwanzmian civilization 
reached its height during the period of the Kushan Empire, which was established 
as a result of the Central Asiatic peoples against the rule of the Gracco-Macedonian 
conquerors; the Kushan Empire extended its power beyond the bounds of Central 
Asia to Northern India and Sinkiang. The comparative study of royal seals and some 
other data shows that the ruling dynasty of the Kushan Empire was a branch of the 
ancient Khwanzm-Kang-Kiu dynasty, the Siyavushidae. 
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By the first and second centuries a.d., the most brilliant period in the history of the 
Kushan Empire, the irrigation system of Khwarizm reached its highest point of de- 
velopment. I’he canals greatly exceeded in number those later employed by mediaeval 
Khwarizm and penetrated far into the desert. Numerous towns sprang up along the 
banks of these canals. Delicate porcelain work, numerous and varied statuettes of 
human beings and animals, made in a style which combined local traditions with a 
strong Gra:co-Buddhist influence (the latter’s formation was closely connected with 
the Kushan Empire), carved stone seals with representations of deer wounded by an 
arrow, griffons, horsemen and hippokampos, speak of an original and very high 
development of art and a highly developed industrial craftsmanship in ancient 
Khwarizm in this period. 

Rich material ior the social and economic history of ancient Khwarizm is pro- 
vided by a study of the types of ancient Khwarizmian settlements. 

The oldest of them, dating back to the pre-Kushan period — that is, the last cen- 
turies B.c. — shows that the ruling type of settlement was a village fortified with 
rammed earthen walls which served as the dwelling-place of one or more clan-com- 
munities. I’hc communal form of social life still prevailed as it did in the “ city of 
dwelling walls,” although the type of dwelling had changed, apparently on account 
of the declining importance of animal liusbandry as compared with farming. The 
rums of Djanbas-Kala in the Kara Kalpak Autonomous Republic are a very good 
instance of this type of settlement. 

I’his township covers an area of lo acres and consisted of two huge dwellings, 
each with several dozen rooms. We are unable to find any signs of this having been 
divided into separate houses in any way. This division into two blocks of dwellings is 
characteristic oi other settlements, so that it is most probable that the Khwarizmian 
community of that time still retained the division into two phratrii which is common 
to all [inmitive peoples. The special centre of the settlement was the ” fire house,” 
a building, with mighty rammed earth walls, which combined the functions of 
village temples where the sacred fire was kept burning, a place of assembly and a 
place ior public feasts. 

During the most prosperous period of the Kushan Empire this archaic type of 
settlement was replaced by a new one, wdiich shows the tremendous advances which 
had taken place in the social organization of ancient Khwarizm; the leading type of 
settlement now is the family dwelling, an extensive fortified house with a large 
number of rooms for the patriarchal family community, fronted by a big courtyard 
surrounded by brick walls. The patriarchal family dwellings were erected close to 
one another forming extensive settlements. Amongst the dwellings of the clan there 
are separate houses built on the same plan but of enormous size, obviously evidence of 
the rise of a powerful aristocracy who, however, still did not form a class antagonistic 
to the inhabitants of the clan dwellings. 

The relics of the next historical period reveal the tragic story of the fall of the 
Kushan Empire, the decline and collapse of the patriarchal, slave-owning social 
system of ancient Khwarizm and the rise of the first stages of the new feudal order, 
a picture which is still not illustrated by archeological material and which had to be 
guessed, there being no written records at all of this period. 

Political, social, economic and cultural processes go hand in hand. The cultivated 
belt becomes much smaller. Hundreds of thousands of acres of land, especially on 
the left bank of the Amu Darya, were again conquered by the desert. lEc towns 
grow empty. The political relations between Khwarizm and the decaying Kushan 
Empire are broken ofl. In Khwarizm the Afrighid dynasty came to power; this was 
a branch of the ancient local dynasty of the ” Khwarizm Khosrows,” Siyavusheds re- 
lated to the great Kushans of India, to the Parthian Arshakid dynasty and, as a 
comparative study of royal seals on coins has shown, to the Aspurgian dynasty of the 
Crimea. Later Khwarizmian literature speaks of Afrigh, who founded the younger 
branch of the Siyavushed dynasty in the fourth century a.d., as a cruel despot who 
ruled the country from within the walls of a mighty castle at Fir on the banks of the 
Amu Darya. 

Evidence of political changes is given by the large number of locally minted 
Khwarizmian coins, issued by the Afrighidae up to the tenth century, which arc found 
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together with Kushan coins. These coins, by the way, are the earliest examples extant 
of Khwarizmian writing, and some results have already been obtained in efforts to 
decipher them. 

Architecture at this period underwent great changes. In place of the large villages 
with their big family houses wc have strongly fortified castles situated at some distance 
from each other; they had high towers with living-rooms in them, and strong, 
rammed earth walls. The family of the lord lived in the upper rooms of the tower, 
entrance to which could be effected only across a drawbridge leading from a smaller 
tower built to one side of the high tower. Light entered the gloomy rooms of the 
tower only through the narrow slits of the embrasures. The aristocracy lived m 
castles similar in design but much larger and more strongly fortified; the castles of 
the aristocracy were more luxuriously decorated both inside and out. 

The most effective in this respect was a seventh or eighth century castle which we 
excavated in 1938 at Teshik Kala. The tower is 16 metres high, and is decorated with 
halt columns surmounted by semi-circular arches; the upper part ot the walls is decor- 
ated with earthen friezes with archaic and simple ornaments consisting of alternate 
eight-leaved rosettes and five-leaved palmettes. 

This was not a state of feudalism, for the dwelling of the cultivator and that of the 
aristocrat differed from each other only in size; the cultivators lived behind the walls 
of manor houses fortified like castles. The economy of the aristocracy is still based on 
slave labour; the slaves lived in the numerous buildings in the courtyards of the 
castles. The traditions of the patriarchal community were still retained. One sign of 
this is the continuation of the custom of burying the bones of all the dead of one 
family, after the flesh had rotted away, in one large alabaster ossuary which was kept 
in one of the rooms of the tower of the castle or manor house. 

The social life of the Afrighid epoch, however, shows us that the country was on 
the threshold of feudalism. The fortifications, both of the castles of the aristocracy 
and the manor houses of the cultivator, show a weakening of the central political 
power, frequency of the raids of the nomad tribes, Hun-Ephthalitcs and I’urks, and 
tense internal social contradictions, a fierce struggle between the aristocracy and the 
still free peasantry As soon as Khwarizm and the other Central Asiatic states of that 
period came within the orbit of wntttn records, we learn that there is a sharp class 
struggle in progress. I would mention in this respect my own paper on facts fur- 
nished by Persian, Arabian and Chinese sources concerning the democratic move- 
ment in the Bokhara Oasis at the end of the sixth century {Uto)uhes\tye Zapiskt, 
No. 3, 1938). I must also mention the Arab writer Tabari, who said that in 712, 
when Arab troops appeared in Khwarizm, the country was in the throes of a fierce 
civil war. 

Cities of a new type began to appear towards the end of the Afrighid era; they 
grew up under the walls of the castles of the more powerful aristocrats (Berkut Kala) 

It IS interesting to note that the isolated geographical position of Khwarizm led to 
Its retaining the ancient Hellenic-Kushan cultural traditions longer than other dis- 
tricts; the new influences of Sassanid Iran did not make themselves felt immediately. 
This IS seen with great clarity in the Khwarizmian coin", which retained, until the 
fifteenth century, their early Kushan form, which in turn came from the Gra^co- 
Bactrian civilization; other evidence is to be found in Khwari/mian art, which con- 
tinued in the old Tndo-Buddhist traditions. The figure of the four-armed goddess is 
found on seals and bowls of the seventh and eighth centuries, and statuettes of the 
rhinoceros were found in an eighth-century castle. 

Khwarizmian art of this period, formed at the time of constant alarms and fierce 
internal and external wars which determined the “ castle civilization ” of the Afrighid 
epoch, was characterized by Makdisi in the tenth century as follows “ They are a 
people of intelligence, science, gifted and educated ... a hospitable people, brave 
and strong in battle . . . but they are reticent, have no elegance, brilliance or finesse.” 

The next historical stage covered by our researches is the period of Khwarizm’s 
second rise to power, when the country rose from the position of a small vassal state 
to that of a mighty Eastern empire, when the power of Khwarizm’s capital, Urgench, 
spread from the Aral Sea to the Indus and from Iran to Ferghana 

The work of the expeditions shows that the empire founded by the Khwarizm 
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Shahs was not the result of an accidental combination of political forces; the way was 
paved by a lengthy period of economic and political progress which made Khwarizm 
a flourishing country, of which Yakut wrote, “one of the richest and most civilized 
countries of the east.” 

Once again the lands that had been abandoned since ancient times came under 
cultivatKin The cultivated belt, especially on the left bank of the Amu Darya, moved 
forward dozens of miles into the desert, although it still did not reach the bounds of 
the cultivated area of antiquity. The old towns flourished and new ones were built. 
Along the Amu Darya, on the roads to Merv, Bokhara and Balkh, many forts and 
caravanserais were built to ensure Khwarizmian rule over the main strategic and 
trade roads to the south. Khwarizmian outposts extended far into the Kara Kum; 
there is, for example, a unique fortress of hewn stone blocks at Dew-Kala, in the 
very heart of the Kara Kum 

The tyf>c of settlement again changed. In place of the fortified manor houses and 
castles vve find the fortified houses of the peasantry of feudal Khwarizm grouped 
around the castles of the aristocracy. The latter, however, were not so strongly 
fortified as before. The growth of political centralization, the increase of the external 
political power of Khwarizm made the menacing fortress of Afrighid times unneces- 
sary. 

Again one recalls the words of Yakut: “The majority of the settlements of 
Khwarr/m arc towns with markets, all conveniences and shops. A settlement without 
a market-place is a rare thing All this in an atmosphere of general security and 
complete serenity ” 

The evidence offered by the Arab scientist must not, however, be overestimated. 
Khwarizm in the period of the “Great Khwarizm Shahs” was no stranger to sharp 
class conflicts and feudal dissension. Compared with the Afrighid times, however, 
the epoch of general progress and prosperity in feudal Khwarizm must be regarded 
as a ptacelul period which enabled Khwarizm to assume a dominant position in an 
Eastern world that was torn with fcucial dissension. 

Behind its rampart of deserts, at the junction of main trade routes, the fertile oasis 
of Khwarizm had every opportunity of becoming what it became under the Khwarizm 
Shahs Atsv/s, 7Vkcsh and Muhammed. 

The severe lines of Afrighid architecture gave way to lighter and more graceful 
forms. Houses with high arched entrances, wnth fine carvings on the clay walls, took 
the place of warlike castles. The massive proportions of the Afrighid semi-columns 
were abandoned lor the lighter and more graceful columns which ornamented the 
houses of the time of the Khwari/m Shahs. 

The simple forms of the vessels changed to rich and varied porcelain ware with 
multicoloured ornaments This was a new epoch, a new civilization, and only a 
detailed analysis of the finds made showed that it was the successor to Afrighid 
Kh warizm. 

The caiastronhe of the Mongol invasion destroyed the civilization of the Khwarizm 
renaissance Again the fields became bare and the canals dried up, again the dead 
cities fell into rum Only the north-western part of Khwarizm, the territory around 
Urgcnch, continued to develop the meduTval Khwarizm civilization during the time 
of the Golden Horde. Even here, by the end of the fourteenth century, Timur’s 
hloculv punitive expedition put an end to that development 
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“TAKUNGPAO” OR THE IMPARTIAL” 

THE STORY OF A CHINESE NEWSPAPER 
By Hsiao Ch’ien 

On May 15, 1941, the University of Missouri conferred an award for the “ best foreign 
newspaper of the year ” on a Chinese paper called the Ta^ungpao. This aroused 
nation-wide excitement, for it was the first time that a Chinese newspaper had won 
such recognition abroad On that day the paper affirmed in a leathng article a 
fundamental difference between the policy of the Chinese Press and the Press of 
other countries. Chinese journalism is primarily an insiiument lor the expression of 
scholarly opinion about national affairs, and not a \ehiele for commercial enterprise. 
This is both Its strength and its weakness, and it is a feature which Tal^ungpao will, 
like other newspapers in China, always try to preserve. 'Phe article addressee] itself to 
journalists in the West, stressing the fact that the spread of culture, the preservation 
of human liberty and tbe building of tbe peaceful world would largely depend upon 
the close co-opcration between journalists of all nations. 

Just three years after the publicatmn of this article, the paper has established 
simultaneously offices in New York and London, Ihe first ever set up overseas by a 
Chinese newspaper. By this means the paper will enable the Chinese public to keep 
in close touch with their friends and comrades-in-arms of the democracies, at a time 
when the future of the world is being redesigned. 

The London office is at 40-43, Flcc*^ Street, E C. 4 (Central 2949). The corre- 
sfiondent (who is the present writer) was the literary editor of the paper from 1935 to 
Tc^39 and he has alreac^y begun to send reports by airmail and cable The ‘service 
has been established because of the international outlook of the Takungpao ever since 
its inauguration, and because of its belief in the intimate connection Ixtw'ccn the future 
of China and that of the rest of the world 

In 1941 Mr Guntherstein, formerly the Manchesto Guardian corrcsjxmdcnt in 
China, made an estimate of the amount of foreign news contained in the Chungking 
daily papers. He calculated that half of the matter in the news columns of the 
Takungpao concerned foreign affairs, and the proportion equally holds good of its 
leading articles. It may not be irrelevant to mention here that Mr. Hu Lin, the 
present managing director, who came to Britain m 1943 members of 

the Goodwill Mission, was the first Chinese journalist to go abroad, when he attended 
the Peace Conference after the last war as representative of the Chinese Press He has 
been strongly impressed with the power of public opinion in this country and he 
believes, as do many of his colleagues, that the main hope for peace in the future 
rests on the unity of world public opinion 

The Takungpao first appeared in 1901, ten years before the birth of the Republic, 
and one year after the tragic Boxer Rebellion, w'bcn the Chinese people, amid chaos 
and humiliation, came to the bitter realization that the Manchu dynasty, corrupt and 
bigoted as it was, was no longer fit to rule the nation. The paper was founded by 
Mr. Ying Lien-chih, a leading Chinese Catholic. For twenty-five years it ran 
smoothly, without being in any way an outstanding publication. In 1923, however, 
a fresh start was made when the paper came under the management of Messrs. Wu 
Ting-chang, Hu-Lin and the late Chang Chih-chang, whose death two years ago was 
mourned by the whole nation. Since then the Takungpao has modernized its tech- 
nique, crystallized its policy, and formulated a tradition. It has not gained its reputa- 
tion for independence without danger The editorial policy of the paper has more 
than once been opposed to that of the Government of the day. In its early days Mr. 
Ying, the founder, strongly opposed the all-powerful Dowager Empress. In the 
early years of the Republic, when the ambitious Yuan Shih-kai tried to reinstate 
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the Chinese monarchy, with himself on the throne, he was vigorously attacked by 
the paper. He ordered the arrest of the editor, who, however, barely managed to 
escape. Another Royalist, Chang Hsun, was attacked with equal courage. During 
the last war the paper advocated Chinese participation on the side of the Allies. 

I’hc original home of the paper was in Tientsin, a prosperous commercial centre 
in Northern China, situated eighty miles south-east of Peking. However, in 1935 the 
political atmosphere of Northern China had become oppressive, owing to the influence 
of the Ja[)jncse. Jt was realized that Japan, in order to ensjave the Chinese people, 
must first destroy this most influential instrument of patriotic opinion. The party of 
appeasers in North China (who later became the Chinese Quislings) feared the 
staunch voice of the paper so much that they ordered the Post Office to cease delivery 
of the Tal{ungpao, aneJ the police to forbicl its sale in the streets. However, clerks 
and postmen were so sympathetic to the views of the paper that they defied the order 
and continued its delivery. In April, ic;36, the Shanghai edition appeared, while the 
'ricntsin edition still carried on under the most risky conditions. Since that time 
the TuJ{ungpao has stcxid by the wartime tradition that the paper, while making 
every effort to assure its continued existence, should never evacuate a city until the 
military themselves had withdrawn Then, on July 7, ic;37, came the shelling by the 
japanese at the Marco Polo Bridge. The 7 'ientsin edition appeared until the last 
possible moment, while in Shanghai the paper became one of the loudest voices in 
the resistance movement, especially during the five months of stiff fighting in 
Shanghai. When at last the great port of central China became untenable, a few 
members of the paper’s staff were sent to Hankow, which was then the wartime 
capital, until Generalissimo Chiang made Chungking the centre of resistance. The 
Hankow edition appeared in September, 1937, amidst the applause of the people of 
Ctntral (’hina, while the Shanghai edition went on heroically until the last day of 
the fighting China was then playing for time, taking advantage of her vast terri- 
tories to keep up a war of attrition In 193B Hankow was again in danger. While 
the paper earned on its work in the face of heavy bombing, the Hongkong edition 
was rcMved, and continued until the day when, after Pearl Harbour, Idongkong fell 
into enemy hands Ihilike the successful withdrawals elsewhere, the whole staff of 
the paper, from the managing director, Mr. Hu I^in, to the printers, in all over too 
people, Mrtually fell into enemy hands. After incredible risks and hardships the 
entire staff managed, at different times, to make their cscafx: under the nose of the 
jap.mese iinadcrs To do this involved a ]ourney, on foot, of hundreds of miles The 
(duingkmg edition appeared in 19:58 and the Kwilin in March, 1941. 

T hese two cities ha\e been as heavily bombed as any in Free China, and all the 
members oi the paper’s staff suffered the maximum dangers and hardships. When 
the Burma Road fell into the hands of the Japanese conditions became even worse. 

It IS impossible at this stage to estimate the loss of valuable equipment and 
machinerv, pajKT stocks and irreplaceable reference books suffered by the paper as a 
whole since the beginning of the war Once, over 1=50 tons of newsprint was lost on 
Its way u[ the Yangtsc from Shanghai to Hankow. Large stocks of newsprint 
were also lost during the heavy raids on Ichang The Chungking office has received 
fovir separate direct hits, and almost the whole of the equipment salvaged from 
Hongkong vv'as lost m a raid on Shaokwan But as long as the love of freedom and 
the desire for independence persist among the Chinese people, the Ta\ungpao will 
run any risk, conc^uer any difficulty, in order to carry out its function. 

T he paper is under the management of the Takungpao Co , Ltd., with a board of 
directors responsible to the shareholders. The managing director is Mr Hu Lin, a 
member of the people’s Political Council There is one chief editor and one chief 
manager for each of the tw^o editions, one in Chungking, covering the north-west, 
and one in Kweilin, covering the southwest of Free China Both head offices have 
two departments, editorial and management, and the paper has branch offices in all 
the important cities in China, with special correspondents stationed all over the 
country and in India and Burma The actual number of readers of a Chinese news- 
paper is often several times larger than the circulation figure, owing to the fact that 
papers are shared not only amongst families, but amongst communities Often new's- 
papers arc pasted on the walls m small towms Owing to Government restrictions 
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and shortage of newsprint, the daily circulation in November, 1943, was 66,059; even 
so, this IS undoubtedly the largest circulation of all China’s wartime newspapers. 

One of the best known traditions of the paper is its strict adherence to the highest 
code of ethics m the publication of advertisements. While rejecting many paying 
advertisements of the non-essential type, it frequently oilers space, free or at a reduced 
rate, to national causes, such as tlie Red Cross or Famine Relic! Fund. Since the paper 
regards post-war industrial co-o|x:ration with llritain and America as ot major import- 
ance in the reconstruction of China and to the stability ot peace in the future, the 
paper is prepared to devote a part of its daily 562 square inches to advertisements 
likely to further such co-operauon, especially those of engineering and machine tool 
firms. 

At the present time the paper issues a daily single sheet of four pages, with an 
addiUonal half-sheet on Sundays. Each day, in addition to a leader, two or more 
special articles appear, either by outside experts or by its own coriespondcnts at home 
and abroad A number of these special features have also been published in English 
translations. 

Although in the West one may object to a newspaper with too academic an air, in 
a country like China, where education is not yet widespread, a newspaper acts as a 
kind ot focus for adult education. Recognizing this demand in peacetime the 
T'akjungpau issued a number of supplements, some appearing once a week, some fort- 
nightly Among these were “ History and Ceography,” “ Education of 'I’oday,” 
“ The F-conomic Weekly,” ” Modern Medicine,” “ Fine Arts,” a children’s page 
and a women’s page. Each supplement was edited by an expert, in some cases a 
university professor. The Literary Supplement appeared every day and was respon- 
sible for the discovery of many promising writers, as well as establishing, in 193^, the 
first Literary Prize in China Today, although other supplements have been sus- 
pended, the Literary Supplement is still in existence. In addition to regular supple- 
ments, the publication department has issued books from time to time, including 
China and Japan in the hast Six Yea.s, a monumental work in six volumes, by Mr 
Wang Yun-sheng, chief editor of the Chungking edition, and, much earlier. Journey 
Through Soviet Russia, by Mr. Tsao Ku-ping, manager of the head ofilce. I’he 
Tahungpao was the first newspaper in China to provide a link between the academic 
and journalistic worlds Ever since 1934 the paper has devoKd editorial space on 
Sundays to comments or essays by university professors and national authorities on 
matters not necessarily of immediate topical interest, and this practice has been main- 
tained throughout the war period. 


CYPRUS: AN HISI'ORICAL REFROSPECT 

By Sir Harry Luke, k.c.m.g., d.liti. 

Cyprus may claim the greatest length of continuous history, political and artistic, in 
the British Colonial Empire, a recorded history longer than that of Ceylon, longer 
even than that of Malta with its Stone Age temples Its annals go back to the reigns 
of Thothmes 111 . of Egypt about the middle of the fifteenth century b c and Sargon 11 . 
of Assyria in the eighth, while the cylinder of Esarhaddon in the British Museum 
brings Cypriote history down to 670 b c I'he Old Testament name Kittim is applied 
to Cyprus as a whole no less than to the town of Kition (Citium), the modem Larnaca, 
in particular, that Kition which w^as not only to H-come the principal centre of 
Phoenician influence in the island but the birthplace of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
School of Philosophy. There are references to Cyprus in Homer, both in the Odyssey 
and in the Iliad. Cyprus was already artistically prominent in the early Bronze Age; 
its pre-history recedes into the mythology of Western Asia and Eastern Europe and 
Its mythology into some of the earliest beliefs of the human race. 

In one important respect Cyprus resembles Ceylon and differs fundamentally from 
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MaJta. Malta, although it has been ruled throughout its long history by other races, 
IS inhabited by a homogeneous people. It is the tiny home ot one of the smallest and 
oldest of surviving separate nations, for the Maltese have preserved, often in the most 
unfavourable circumstances, their ancient Semitic tongue and their own national char- 
acteristics (^n the other hand Cyprus, like Ceylon, has been the meeting-place of 
many races, languages, faiths and civilizations. In Cyprus this process, many times 
repcMted, began at the dawn of history, began when from the mountains and valleys 
of the Lebanon native Phamician gods and gods from distant Babylonia looked west- 
ward at Cypriote Olympus faintly discernible on the horizon, and, leaving their un- 
couth eastern names behind them, traversed the intervening sea to blend in Cyprus 
with their counterparts from Achaia. llius Baal and Melkarth, Eshmun and Risef- 
Mikal became Zeus and Heracles, Asklepios and Apollo; thus was divine Astarte re- 
born as Aphrodite off the coast of Paphos, to mourn anew the annual death of her 
beloved Tammuz in the guise of the spring-god Adonis. As mythology merged into 
history the cosmopolitan character of Cyprus gradually took shape : in this island, 
somewhat larger than Norlolk and Suffolk combined, there flourished side by side the 
cultures, the arts and the languages of lands of three continents — of Greece, of 
Phceiiicia and of Egypt. 

This mixture caused ancient Cyprus to be parcelled out for a time into a number 
of small independent kingdoms, some Greek in civilization, others Phoenician, with 
their several languages and their own coinages; there have come down to us coins of 
Kings of Kition, Lapethos, Curium, Marium, Paphos, Salamis and Soloi, many of 
them of great artistic merit. A form of syllabic writing peculiar to Cyprus had 
already been in use trorii about the middle of the second millennium bc., a proof of 
the island’s advanced state of culture. Meanwhile, the great temple of Paphian 
Aphrodite was growing in importance as one of the most celebrated and most densely 
thronged sanctuaries of the ancient world. Even the Roman Emperors, when they 
in their turn came to rule Cyprus, struck coins depicting this great slirine with its 
conieal stone, the symbol of the goddess, and thus extended the fame of Cyprus 
through the Mediterranean world. It was significant of the internationalism of 
Cyprus that Zeno, a native of the island’s Pha*nician centre, should have established 
his School of Philosophy in Athens 

During the long wars between the Greeks and the Persians, Cyprus was often the 
scene of hostilities; and the Idiamuians, who supported Persia, strove unsuccessfully to 
suppress the hardy growth of Greek civilization in the island Ultimately, Phmnician 
influence receded from Cyprus, although not from Malta, where in the Maltese 
language it sursives to this day. The influence of Egypt likewise disappeared, after 
two Egyptian Ptolemies had reigned as inelependent kings of Cyprus, before the 
power of Rome. The first Roman governor of Cyprus was Cato, the third, Cicero. 

Chiistiamty now succeeds to the cult of the ancient gods, for in 45 ad. Paul and 
Barnabas land at Salamis on the eastern coast, cross the island to Paphos and there 
convert the Roman Pro-Consul Sergius Paulus, with the result that Cyprus has the 
distinction of being the first country in the world to bc governed by a Christian ruler. 
On the partition of the Empire in 395 a d it falls naturally into the eastern half under 
the Emperors in Constantinople. The centuries pass, and the monotheistic faith of 
Arabia obtains its first foothold in the island, which now lapses into one of its periods 
of relatiNc obscurity, an outlying province of the Byzantine Empire harried by inter- 
mittent Arab invasions. Then comes the prelude to the most spectacular epoch of its 
history with the appearance on the scene of the only Emperor of Cyprus, one Isaac 
Ducas Comnenus, a By/antinc official who revolted against his overlord, the Emperor 
Andronicus I., and made himself in 1184 the independent sovereign of the island. 
This violent and ruffianly tyrant drew down upon himself the just anger of King 
Richard I. of England, then on his way eastward to take part in the Third Crusade, 
with his sister, the Queen Dowager of Sicily, and his affianced bride, Berengaria of 
Navarre, in his fleet although not in his ship. A storm on Good Friday, 1191, dis- 
persed the fleet, some of whose \es.sels, including the one conveying the royal ladies, 
were driven on to the coast of Cyprus. The Emperor Isaac plundered some of the 
wrecked ships, menaced the ladies, and maintained his defiant attitude even after 
Richard’s arrival in search of them. Thereupon Richard landed in force at Limasol and 
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in a few weeks made himself master of the entire island. On May 12 he married the 
Princess Bcrcngaria in a chapel in Limasol, a part of whose fabric may survive in the 
mediaeval chapel of the Gothic fort of that town, now the prison; and Hcrengaria was 
there crowned Queen of the English. Thus Cyprus is the only British Colony to have 
been the scene of the wedding of a reigning English King and Queen and ol an 
English coronation. “The King,” says Geoffrey dc Vinsauf, the chronicler of Richard’s 
Crusade, “ was glorious on this happy occasion and cheerful to all, and showed him- 
self very jocose and affable.” 

But Richard had other business on hand. Having handed the captive Isaac into the 
care of the Knights of St. John, who confined him in their Syrian castle of Margat 
until his death in 1194, he resumed his interrupted journey to the Holy Land, leaving 
Richard Camviile and Robert of I’urnham to govern his new conejuest as justices and 
sheriffs on the English model. And so Cyprus became England’s first overseas posses- 
sion in the sense oi a detached territory not forming a part ol the dynastic inheritance 
of the Crown, as were the Channel Islands and Aquitaine. 

I’he first British occupation of Cyprus was a brief one. Richard, needing money 
for his Crusade, sold the island to the Knights Templar for 100,000 bezants, 40,000 of 
which were to be paid at once and the remainder by instalments. Within a year the 
I’emplars begged Richard to resume it on the same terms as he had sold it; but 
CcEur dc Lion, unwilling or unable to refund the 40,000 bezants, induced Guy dc 
Lusignan, the ex-King ol Jerusalem, to acquire it as some compensation for the loss 
of his shadowy crown in Palestine. I’hus Cyprus passed into the possession ol this 
French noble family and entered into the period of its greatest fame, although that 
fame was marred by the state of serfdom in which the Cypriote peasantry, by now 
Greek-speaking and belonging to the Orthodox autocephalous Church ol Cyprus, 
was held for the bench t of the foreign Latin feudal nobility. 

” lEe three hundred years during which it was ruled by the Kings and Queens of 
the House of Lusignan” — I quote from what 1 have written elsewhere — ” were the 
most brilliant epoch in the varied history of Cyprus. In every aspect of medncval 
civilization the little kingdom played a distinguished part; its remarkable achieve- 
ments in every domain of human activity invested it with an importance among the 
nations of Europe wholly out of proportion to its small size and population. Its con- 
stitution was the model of that of the mediaeval state; its laws, as embodied in the 
Assizes of Jerusalem, a pattern of media:val jurisprudence. In the abbey of Bella 
Paise, in the cathedrals of Nicosia and E'amagusta, in the castles of St Hilarion, 
BufTavento and Kaniara, it could boast rarely beautiful examples of mediaval archi- 
tecture; Its men of letters, Philippe dc Novare, Guillaume de Machaut, Philippe de 
Mezieres, occupy no undistinguished place in the realm of literature. In King Peter 1 . 

It possessed the greatest knight-errant the world has ever seen; in his Order of the 
Sword the most {wfcct expression of chivalrous ideals. 

” To Kings of Cyprus such widely different writers as St. 7 ’homas Aquinas and 
Boccaccio dedicated works; the opulence ot its citizens evoked the amazement of all 
western visitors. The rich merchants of Famagusta were wont, we arc told, to give 
to their daughters on their marriage jewels more precious que toutes Ics parures dc la 
rcine de France-, ladies of another category amassed large fortunes and endowed 
churches. Admittedly there was a less attractive side to this efflorescence of French 
civilization on the rich Levantine soil . ‘ In this one island arc to be seen together,’ 
writes a contemporary, summarizing the character of the inhabitants of Cyprus in 
those days, ‘ the luxury of France, the softness of Syria, the subtlety and guile of 
Greece.’ ” Again the cosmopolitan note is struck. 

Nowhere in the island was that note struck more emphatically than- in the port of 
Famagusta, which during the fourteenth century was the busiest mart in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the microcosm and rendezvous of the Levant. F'amagusta then con- 
tained, in addition to its indigenous Greek-speaking population and the superimposed 
Frankish ruling class, colonics of most of the races of the Near East Persian, 
Georgian and Amharic could be heard spoken m its streets; Gregorian, Jacobite and 
Nestorian churches arose within its walls beside those of the Orthodox and Roman 
rites; the Eucharist was offered daily in Circek and i.atin, Syriac and Armenian. The 
wealth and lavishness of this commercial rival to Venice became for a while pro- 
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vcrbial in Europe. And by no one was the note sounded more vigorously than by 
the monarch under whom the Lusignan Kingdom attained the summit of its reputa- 
tion, King I^eter I., who reigned from 1359 to 1369. Filled with Crusading ardour, 
J\tcr twice went the round of the Courts of Europe to collect money for the recovery 
of the 1 loly Land, and the ten years of his reign were filled with a variety of pictur- 

cscjuc and olten tragic — incidents with which the Middle Ages afford no parallel. 

Vowed from the days before his accession, when he was still Count of Tripoli, to 
a pcrf)ciual Ousade against the Saracens, he commemorated his vow in his Order of 
the Sword, whose motto was “ Pour loyautc mamtenir.” In 1362 he set out on his 
first journey to the rulers of Christendom and, after visiting the Pope, the Emperor 
and the King of France, crossed the Channel to enlist the aid of the Kings of England 
and Scotland. Froissart, to whom we are primarily indebted for our detailed know- 
ledge of Peter’s wanderings, describes the King’s visit to London, where he was well 
received by Edward III. and Queen Philippa. Edward gave him a ship named the 
Katharine; Philippa offered him handsome presents; and, like royal visitors of a later 
age, he was dined by the Mayor of the City. 

Returning to the East after an oelyssey of nearly three years, Peter swooped down 
upon Egypt, the stronghold of Arab power, and by a brilliant tour de main seized 
Alexandria, though he held it for only one day. Again he went on his travels, un- 
daunted by the ephemeral nature of his triumph, but was recalled by troubles at home, 
fomented by his wile and some of his barons. His murder by these was a sad ending 
to a caret r of great promise and considerable achievement; and not ill-deserved was 
the kindly judgment passed upon him by Chaucer . 

“ O worthy Petro, King of Cypre, also. 

That Alisaundre wan by heigh maistryc, 

Ful many a hethen wroghtes tow ful wo. 

Of which thyn owenc Iigcs haddc envye. 

And, for no thing but for thy chivalrye. 

They in they bedde ban slayn thee by the morwe. 

I'hus can fortune hir wheel governc and gyc, 

And out of loye bring men to sorwe.” 

'Fhc Lusignan Kingdom of Cyprus endured until 1489, when Venice compelled 
Queen Katliarine Cornaro, the Venetian-born widow of King James II. and mother 
and suttessor ol his posthumous son James III , who diet! tonvtmtnily lor Venice in 
infancy, if) abdicate in her fax our. I'he Serene Republic, increasingly alarmed at the 
growing strength of the Ottoman Empire, decided that Cyprus must be rc-fortificd 
anti held as her eastern outpost against the Turkish menace; and she held it from 
1489 until It was taken from her m 1571 by Lala Mustafa, General of Sultan Selim II. 
'rhenceforlh Turkish direct sovereignty was maintained over the island until the 
I^ritish occupation in 1878, its su/erainly until 1914, when it was ended by Turkey’s 
entry into the ' -ar on the side of the Central Powers and the annexation of Cyprus, 
for the second tunc, to the British Crown 

C'yfirus IS distant 40 miles from the nearest point of Asia Minor, 60 miles from the 
coast of Syria, 2U0 miles from Egypt, and by reason of its geographical position has 
receixed, as wc haxe seen, the impress of many peoples and many civilizations. The 
most enduring element among these, in speech and blood, has proved to be that 
imported in antiquity by Ionian* Greek settlers; and at the time of the Turkish con- 
quest the native population was Greek in religion and language except for small 
Laun, Maronite, Armenian, Coptic and Jacobite colonies, the first three of whom 
have surxixed to this day. But there has been no Greek -speaking ruler of the* island 
since Isaac Comnenus disappeared in 1191; between then and 1571 it was m the hands 
of a small ruling class of Latins, French in the Lusignan period, Italian in the 
Venetian, supenmjiosed upon the Grcck-spcaking Orthodox Cypriotes. Socially, as 
we haxe seen, the principal characteristic of the Lusignan Kingdom, brilliant as it was 
if regarded solely from a Frankish standpoint, w'as the subordination of the native 


* The Turkish word for “ Greek ” is Yunan (Ionian). 
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peasantry to the French feudal aristocracy; ecclesiastically, the policy of the Lusignans 
was similar — namely, to subordinate the autocephalous Orthodox Church of the people 
to the Church oi the ruling race Roman C'atholic sees vveie cntlowtd with properly 
taken from the Orthodox bishoprics, and a scries of acts of oppression culminated 
in 1260 in the issue of Pope Alexander IV of the Bulla Cypua^ whereby tlu Latin 
Archbishop was made the supreme ecclesiastical chief of Latins and Orthodox alike. 
All tithes were made over to the Latin clergy; the Orthodox Archbishopric was sup- 
pressed; such of the Orthodox bishops as were suffered to continue in office were 
relegated from their cathedral towns to distant villages and compelled to take the 
oath of obedience to the Latin bishops who had ousted them. The Venetians, whose 
eighty-two years of rule in Cyprus was little more than a military occupation, pre- 
served die principles upon which their predecessors, the Lusignans, had governed the 
island; so that it was no cause for wonder that the Orthodox turned to the Sultan 
for deliverance and that the Greek inhabitants everywhere welcomed the invading 
Turks, who were freeing them from the detested Latins. Nearly a century and a 
quarter earlier, when the Byzantine Empire was at its last gasp with its capital 
almost in the hands of the encircling Turks, a similar phenomenon had been .seen in 
that capital itself. “ Rather the turban m Constantinople,’' had proclaimed the Great 
Duke Lucas Notaras in 1452, “ than the hat of a Roman Cardinal.” Eye-witnesses 
bear testimony to the sympathy which the conquering Turkish forces received from 
the Cypriotes, and Fra Angelo Calcpio, Superior of the Dominicans in Cyprus, who 
was taken prisoner by the Turks after the capture of the capital, Nicosia, relates that 
It was a Cypriote who hauled down from the palace the standard of St. Mark and 
hoisted the Ottoman ensign m its place. 

The conquerors for their part, while showing no mercy to the Latins, treated the 
Cypriotes with the consideration that their goodwill toward them had merited They 
assured to them the free enjoyment of their religion, with the undisturbed possession 
of their churches; gave them permissiem to accjuire houses and land, with the power 
of transmission to their heirs; and rceognizcel the supremacy of the Orthoelox com- 
munity over all other Christian denominations in the island So uncompromising 
a h.iter of the Turks as the eighteenth-century Cypneite historian, the Archimandrite 
Kyprianos, is compelled to admit that “ the Greeks, who to a eertain extent preferred 
te) be subject to the Ottoman, rather than to a Latin, power, w'cre even glad in their 
wretehedness, because so far as concerned their rites and customs, they escajied the 
tyranny of the Latins ” In view o( the long senes of subscc]uent compl.nnts, in part 
well founded, of Turkish misgovernmcnt in Cyprus, it is well to bear in mind that at 
the very outset of their administration the I'urks granted to the Orthodox inhabitants 
two boons far outweighing the drawbacks of eipprcssive taxaticjn and partial adminis- 
tration of justice. They abolished serfelom, iintlcr which the jieasantry had groaned 
even during the Byzantine domination; and they restored the Orthoelox Arch- 
bishopric, which a Christian Church had caused to be in abeyance for three hundred 
years ” Those who for centuries had been mere bondmen on the soil,” says 
Hackett, the historian of the Church of Cyprus, “were now on payment of a trifling 
sum constituted Us possessors, with the* right of succession to their descendants ” 
dLis was a change in the status of the majority of the pojnilaiion far greater tfian any 
they had known before, and the restoration of the Archbishopric had results almost 
equally important. 

The Church of Cyprus, while forming, like the Churches of Russia, Greece, Yugo- 
slasia, Rumania and several others, a portion of the ” Floly Orthodox Eastern 
Church,” is, as arc those Churches, “autocephalous and isotimous.” It enjoys, that 
is to say, the right of electing its own head, the Archbishop, and it is independent of 
outside ecclesiastical authority. Next, in fact, to the four original Patriarchates of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, the Cypriote Church is the 
senior of the autocephalous Churches, owing this position to its Apostolic foundation 
bv SS Paul and Barnabas and to the confirmation of its indepc ndt nee bv the bmperor 
Zeno in the year 478. On this occasion Zeno conferred ujion the Cypriote Primate 
certain pri\ilcges enjoyed by no other ecclesiastic, prisilegcs which have been jealously 
retained to the present day. They include the right of signing in red ink, a preroga- 
tive shared only with the Emperor himself, of wearing a cope of imperial purple, and 
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of carrying an imperial sceptre in place of a pastoral staff; whence it will be seen that 
the Archbishop of Cyprus, although his Church is small, enjoys an exceptional status 
in the Orthodox world. 

During the Turkish regime the Archbishop represented to his own flock on a 
smaller scale that which the Patriarch of Constantinople represented to the generality 
of the Orthodox in Turkey. That is to say, he was not only the spiritual chief of the 
Orthodox Cypriotes; he became the ethnarch, the political and national representa- 
tive ol his people in its relations with the Ottoman Government. By an astonishing 
reversal of fortune the Archishops of Cyprus, whose office had been recreated by the 
Turks after lying dormant for three hundred years, secured in the course of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the supreme power and authority over the island, and 
at one time wielded influence greater than that of the Turkish Pasha himself. 

The conejuest of 1571 introduced into Cyprus, the bulk of whose inhabitants had 
hitherto been, as we have seen, Greek in religion and language, an important element 
of Ottoman Turks. The first Turkish settlers were principally drawn from Lala 
Mustafa’s soldiers, who were given fiefs in the island by the Sultan Selim, and these 
were reinforced from time to time by Turkish immigration from Asia Minor and 
Turkey in Europe. The first Muslim invaders of Cyprus, the Arabs, although their 
raids continued intermittently from the seventh to the tenth centuries, had long 
since faded away; but the Turks were to become a solid and permanent factor in the 
island’s population. It has sometimes been assumed erroneously that the Turks of 
Cyprus arc Greek-speaking Greeks converted to Islam, as are the Muslims of Crete 
On the contrary, the Muslims of Cyprus are pure Turks, and nowhere in the Turco- 
fihonc world was the Turkish language spoken in a purer form than by the Cypriote 
Turks until the Ataturk and his Government purified the language of Turkey itself 
and fr(.cd it of those heavy layers of Arabic and Persian which had almost succeeded 
in stifling the original Turanian speech. The Turks of Cyprus have refrained from 
interm.'U'riagc with their Orthodox compatriots; the two communities meet but do not 
mingle On the other hand, the relations between them, if not intimate, have gener- 
ally been, on the whole, quite amicable. Under Ottoman rule the Turkish peasant of 
Cyprus was subject to the same trials and tribulations at the hands of the Government 
as was his Christian neighbour; when the power of the Archbishops was at its 
height, he felt the effects of their supremacy no less than the Orthodox peasant, with 
whom he was quite capable of combining against the common oppressor, be he 
Turkish Pasha or Orthodox prelate The Turks of Cyprus, observed the English 
traveller William Turner in his Journal of a Tour in the Levant, published in 1820, 
“ have no greater privileges than the Greek Christians, at which they are constantly 
expressing great discontent.” 

Turner was but one of many British travellers in the Levant in the course of the 
centuries whose accounts of Cyprus have been collected into one volume by the 
industry of the late Mr. C D Cobham, for many years Commissioner of Larnaca, in 
his valuable Ercerpta Cypria Nor have such travellers been the only links between 
Britain and C prus since the island’s capture by King Richard I and the coronation 
at Limasol oi Queen Bcrengaria The visit to England of King Peter I. in 1364, 
already mentioned, has a permanent memorial in the large historical painting in the 
Roval Exchange depicting the banquet at which he and four fellow'-Kings were enter- 
tained by the Mayor of London, Henry Picard, Vintner. In English literature Cyprus 
has been immortalized in Shakespeare’s greatest tragedy, for the “ seaport in Cyprus,” 
where is laid the scene of Othello, was that once flourishing city of Famagusta, of 
whose brilliant history in the Middle Ages something has been said above A less 
dramatic but more enduring link was provided by the English Levant Company, 
whose Consulate in Cyprus was already established by 1626 The English Levant 
merchants resided in Larnaca, the seat of the Consulate; and the Levant Company 
continued to appoint the Consuls until t 82S, when it surrendered its Charter to the 
King, British Consular Officers in the Ottoman Empire being appointed thereafter 
by the Government. A British Consul continued to reside in Larnaca until the 
British occupation in July, 1878. 

It is not proposed to trace here the story of events in Cvprus since the British 
occupation of 1878 It is ’the beginning of the latest chapter of a long history that 
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has shown no uniform develcmment but has been a kaleidoscopic succession of epi- 
sodes enacted by men of different continents, different races, different faiths and 
different aims in an island whose population has always been mixed. And it is 
because the history of Cyprus has been of this type — a type common enough in terri- 
tories once part of the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires — that there has not grown up 
as yet a Cypriote national consciousness as there is, for example, a Maltese or a 
Welsh national consciousness. The population of Cyprus according to the census of 
1931 was 347,959, of whom 283,562 were Christians, mainly members of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, and 64,238 were Turks. The estimated total population in 1940 
was 383,967. Although the first three decades of the twentieth century saw the de- 
velopment among the Orthodox intelligentsia of Cyprus of a movement for incor- 
poration in the Greek State, such a conception was unknown to the ancient Greek 
colonies established around the Mediterranean, to some of which the present Greek 
community of Cyprus owes its origin. From their foundation the colonics of ancient 
Greece were ex hypothesi self-governing cities having no political tic with the 
mother-city; and it is pertinent to remember, so far as Cyprus is concerned, that the 
island has had no part in any Greek political or national unit since Isaac Comnenus, 
himself a Greek, broke away from the Byzantine Empire in 1184 The appeal of 
the movement for union with Greece is to the sentiment of common descent, faith, 
language and culture with the Greeks of Greece cherished by its supporters That 
sentiment naturally finds no sympathy among the substantial Turkish minority. 


MYSORE’S BUDGET 

The Butlget estimates for 1944-45 presented on May 27, 1944, by Pradhana Siromam 
Mr. N Madhava Rau, Dewan of Mysore, to the Mysore Representative Assembly at 
its present session were remarkable in more than one respect. The gross revenue from 
all sources for the coming year is estimatetl at Rs. 818.01 lakhs and the total expendi- 
ture at Rs 81608 lakbs, leaving a surplus of Rs i 93 lakhs This position of great 
financial prosperity has not been due, wholly, to the fortuitous circumstances created 
by war conditions It is due, to a large extent, to careful planning in the past years, 
specially in the field of development of the industrial and economic resources of the 
State. 

On the expenditure side, the Budget statement is admitted on all hands as a model 
one, the primary object of which is ultimately to pass the benefits of prfisperous 
finances on to the people in the most equitable manner possible. This will be evident 
from a mere recital of certain essential facts The total provision made in the Budget 
for education is Rs 95 35 lakhs, which represents about onc-eighrh of the total revenue 
of the State The question of converting important trunk roads into cement-concrete 
roads is under consideration, and a sum of Rs 15 lakhs has been provided for this pur- 
pose. Three reservoirs and one anicut have been completed, and the construction of 
twenty-one other major irrigation works is in progress. These works involve a total 
outlay of Rs. 56^ lakhs. The grants for public improvements include Rs 10 lakhs 
for assignment to village panchavets, Rs 3 lakhs for expenditure connected with the 
Beggar Relief Scheme, Rs. 2 lakhs for improvements in the K G.F. Sanitary Board 
area and Rs. 5 lakhs for the proposed Bangalore City Improvement Trust Board 
The question of extending the new scheme of rural reconstruction to some more 
hoblis is under consideration, and, meanwhile, a provision of Rs 1,70,000 has been 
made in the Budget. 

In furtherance of the “Grow More Food *’ campaign, seeds and manure of the 
total value of Rs. 14 lakhs are to be distributed. Another measure of assistance to 
cultivators worth mentioning here is the distribution practically at cost price of Rs. is 
lakhs worth of agricultural implements, cart tyres, etc., from the depots of the Agri- 
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cultural Department Proposals for the development of fisheries are under considera- 
tion and a sum of Rs. 50,000 is included in the Budget on this account. These facts 
and figures revealed by the Budget presented to the Assembly this week bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the State has made definitive and welcome progress towards its 
broad economic ob]cciivcs. 

The magnitude of the work done by the Government Food Supply Department in 
the sphere of food grain acquisition and distribution can only be visualized by a 
study of some of the latest figures quoted by the Dewan in his Budget speech. 
10,36,200 pallas of paddy and 2,96,304 pallas of ragi (besides small quantities of other 
grains) have been purchased on Government account. It is only right to say that this 
called lor the highest degree of organizational skill at short notice under the peremp- 
tory demand of the food supply situation Happily, under the able and thoughtful 
guidance of the Minister for Supplies and Industries, the task of acquisition has been 
successfully achieved with as little inconvenience as possible to the growers. To him 
also IS due the success of the work of fully mobilizing the industrial resources of the 
Stale for war purposes. 

N B.~ Rs. I lakh is equivalent to ;f7,5oo at the rate of Rs. i at is 6d 


ASIA PRKSENl’ED 

By Winifred Holmes 

I ASIA GN Tllh, AIR A RADIO RI.VIEW 

'frir dramatic march of events in Furope has robbed Asia of us immediate public 
iiitcrtst this quarter 'fhcie ha\c, in consequence, been tew radio programmes about 
the F.ast But here and there some useful informative talks worth noting have been 
given One talk for schools told of the rich gold-fields of New Ciuinea, whose ex- 
ploitation was made possible through air communication and the genius and per- 
spicuity of Ca*ci1 Levine, pioneer District Officer. H V Redman, Director of the Far 
F^astern Division of the Ministry of Intormalion, talked about the Susuki family at 
home eg, a typical working-class Japanese tamily’s way of life Another talk told 
us of the perme.iting influence of Confucianism in evcryd.iy C^hincsc life, which has 
hclfx-d the Cdiinese through the long sufferings and hardships and endurances of the 
war And, finally, an interesting talk b) lohan Fabricius, the Dutch novelist, on his 
"two hoiiiCs ' European Holland and Tropical Holland as the East Indies are now 
affectumatcly called - drew our attenticm to the Netherlands Indies. Occasionally War 
Review has included a rare and w'elcome dispatch from Burma ora note on the strategy 
of the Pacific Wai, but otherwise Asia has claimed little radio time these fiast three 
months 

In an able talk on the fighting in the Pacific, R, W Robson pointed out that the 
successful elimination of the threat to Eastern Australia by the Japanese in New 
fiinnea and the Solomcms must not blind us to the fact that " from the w^estern end 
of New (iuinea you enter a new w'orlcl of Pacific islands, new both in a geographical 
and military sense namely, the vast archipelagos of the Netherlands Indies — from 
which our enemies could launch an invasion of Norlh-Wcsrern Australia ” 

" These Netherlands Indies," he vv'cnt on, " have been garrisoned by what are 
believed to be enormoiislv large forces of Japanese engaged for two years in the 

double task of building up a defensive organization and compelling the native in- 
habitants, seventy million of them, to expand their Industrie s— food producing, oil 
refining, weaving and shipbuilding — and to gear these native industries to Japan’s w^ar 
industrial potential.” 
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The most southerly of the Netherlands Indies is Timor. It is only four liuiidred 
and fifty miles from the north-west coast of Australia—about the same distance as 
King’s Cross to Dundee. A large island, it supports nearly a million people, and in 
the ten years lx:tore Pearl Harbour the Japanese showed a strange interest m it. 

“ In 1938 die Japanese, despite Dutch opposition, insisted on extending their 
weekly air mail service from the Western Caroline Island to limor, and on maintain- 
ing It, although such trafhc as it cairied showed no signs of paying. Timor swarmed 
with so-called Japanese traders who penetrated everywhere. Ihe Dutch were irritated, 
but the Australians were suspicious and hostile. And early in 1942, when the Japanese 
expedition from the Carolines made a bee-line for 'Pimor ... it was evidently to be 
the springboard for the invasion of Western Australia.” 

But recent events — the Allies’ mounung air and sea power and the brilliant strategy 
of island-hopping and starving-out die stranded garrisons — have robbed Japan of much 
of her offensive sling in the Pacific. It is more likely that Timor’s importance to her 
will be a defensive one, as the southern bastion of the most valuable of her looted 
possessions in the East Indies — Java and Sumatra — which she will put up a stiff fight 
to keep. 

Nostalgia for the lost colonies breathed through every word of Johan Fabncius’ 
talk. ”... Like all other Dutch boys in Tropical Holland, 1 discovered that I liad 
two countries — the one in which I was born and the other one which was mine by 
right oi inheritance. Which was closer to me it would be hard to say.” 

Spiritually he was attracted by the West — ^thc history and traditions of Holland 
mean a great deal to the Dutch colonists — but “ when 1 think of home 1 think of a 
countryside with rice fields stretching away in terraces as far as you can sec, behind 
them majestic volcanoes. 1 think of clear mountain rivers, with the buffaloes wading 
in them. I think of the friendly natives who used to give us the same great kindness 
and love they gave to their own children. No Dutch woman in the tropics woultl 
ever think of going to Europe to have her baby. When she marries and goes out there 
to live with her husband it becomes her home and the home of her children ” 

Ifie Dutch in the li^ast Indies have tlie name of ideal colonizers They intermarry 
with well-connected Javanese; they recognize no colour stigma, they rule with a 
paternal benevolence and build magnificent highways and harbours to improve the 
amenities of the islands and increase their trade Yet arc they, in fact, such ideal 
colonizers? Should the colonizer’s aim be to raise a native population to his own 
standards of education and political consciousness, to give him opportuniucs of 
exercising responsibility and power in a gradual process of leading the countiy towards 
full and independent self-government? Or should it be to treat the native population 
with kindness and humanity, to keep it satisfied and contented, but humble — a useful 
helotry engaged in helping the masters to exploit its country to their own advantage? 
Mr. Eibncius balked this question. But he did admit that his countrymen had 
” looked on their overseas possessions as an easy source of wealth and nothing else.” 

But, he said, the publication eighty years ago of a single book — Max hiavelaar — 
by a young Dutch colonial civil servant who called himseli Multatuh, roused the con- 
science of the nation to its colonial responsibilities. ” I do not think that its influence 
on Dutch ideas, on the Dutch attitude to the colonies, can be overestimated,” he went 
on. “ It became a gospel for all our young civil servants. I’hey earned Max Havelaar 
in their pockets when they sailed for the East Indies and pledged themselves to right 
the wrongs they had done.” It was out of that new spirit that the benevolent paternal- 
ism of the Dutch colonial system was born. 

II.— ASIA AND THE CINEMA 

Up to the time of the war with Japan, Asia had been ill -served by the cinema. 
A few travelogues of the “romantic and mysterious East,” accompanied by mock 
Eastern music, appeared now and then on Briush screens with American film com- 
pany trade marks. Big-moncy pictures, such as “ The Good Earth,” based on some 
best-seller by a Westerner, made in the Hollywood studios with well-known European 
or American stars and the Chinese population of Los Angeles for local colour, gave 
cinema audiences an ersatz Asia. Even when a genius like Robert Flaherty went to 
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India to make “ Elephant Boy *’ in the Mysore jungles, with real Indians to play the 
part of Indians lor a change, his backers seemed frightened at such an innovation. 
Stock villains in crime hlms were so often Chinese that, very naturally, the Chinese 
Cjovernmeiit protested at such a defamation of their national character. 

All too rarely an Indian, Chinese or Japanese made film was shown by the Film 
Society to small audiences of cineastes^ but never to the general film-going public, to 
wliom the real Asia was an unknown continent. Basil Wright’s “ Song of Ceylon ” 
and Alex Shaw’s “ Five F'aces ” (of Malaya) were delightful short films made on the 
spot by two of our best documentary film directors, but they had too small a distribu- 
tion to alter the situation. 

i lungs have changed slightly since Pearl Flarbour. I say slightly, as, though the 
war with Jajian has brought propaganda about the Far East into prominence, there 
have been lew efforts by him makers so far to help us to know and understand this 
great continent and its many countries, peoples and problems. 

1 he Indian Government Film Unit, started by Alex Shaw, sends over here a great 
deal ol fine material about India’s war effort, but very little of it appears on our public 
screens. \ he news-reels have an occasional flash from the Assam-Burma battle front 
— Nagas working on the Manipur or Ledo roads or some spectacular American shots 
ol tlic assault on Guam. But none of these bits and pieces can exactly be called putting 
Asia on the screen. 

We in Britain have had our hands so full in Africa and Europe that until some 
months ago vve did not consider very seriously the problem of presenting the war in 
Asia to our people. To rectify this omission the Ministry of Information are sponsor- 
ing a senes ol films on this subject which will be reviewed in these columns each 
quarter. But though several arc in production not one has appeared so far. The 
Americans, deeply involved in the Japanese war from the start, have put the Far East 
high, if not highest, on their priority list for cinema and other propaganda, and 
besides shorts and news-reels, Holywood has already turned out several big films of 
an anti-Japanese nature calculated to make the American people hate tlieir enemies 
and liglii the war with bitterness. 

It IS important to analyze the propaganda line taken up by our Allies as, enjoy the 
admission or not, there is no denying the fact that film propaganda has perhaps a 
stronger imjiaci than any other and may easily influence a whole nation’s attitude 
towards another nation for years to come. 

Ihc American propaganda line against Japan is so far shown to be a purely 
chauvinist one. Black is black and white is white. The Japanese are all bad — all 
cruel — all brutal The Allies are all good — all noble. From the Far Eastern se- 
quences in Capra’s brilliant iaur dc force “ Prelude to War ” to “ The Purple Fleari,” 
the* story of the American airmen shot down over Japan after their raid on Tokio and 
tortured and murdered by their captors, this line is followed. 

I’here arc in currency now, however, two exceptions to this rule . two American 
short films, made with sober objectivity, which arc being shown in public cinemas, 
which sim -»ly aim at presenting tvv'o asf>ects of the F'ar Eastern war. These films 
are “ Backdoor to Tokio,” a March of Time film, and ‘‘ Report from the Aleutians.” 
Both arc well worth seeing. 

In “Backdoor to lokio” we hear of the tragic difficulties of China, embattled 
behind her mountains, with few means of getting the arms and equipment she needs 
to beat off the Japanese, and the slender life-linc which General Stilwcll, ” Vmegar 
Joe,” IS throwing from Assam to Chungking, is shown from the landing of vital war 
material at Calcutta to the General’s training and leadership of his mixed army, 
mostly Chinese, through the mountains and jungles round Myitkyina, followed by 
the building of tlic road along which the relieving supplies can be sent. 

“ Vinegar Joe ” himself — elderly, lean, professorial-looking, but with the kindliest 
eyes imaginable behind his glasses — becomes far more than a name in the film. He is 
a most likeable and reliable human being whom you feel you know at once. No 
article, however sensitively descriptive, could give just that intimate contact with 
the man that the film does. 

'I’he film ” Report from the Aleutians,” made by Warner Bros., is in colour and 
IS very beautiful. The infertile loneliness of the scenery is intensified by the vivid 
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atmospheric effects of sudden changes from brilliant sunshine to mist and cloud- 
burst : the Aleutians have the greatest alternating variety of weather of any spot on 
the earth’s surface. 

In this eeriness, barrenness and inclemency of climate the Americans settle down to 
make themselves a permanent base on one of the smaller islands, from which they 
raid Kiska every hour of every day from 8 a.m. to dusk. We see them drain a lake, 
remove its laval mud from tlie bottom, line it with steel strips, brought prefabricated 
from America, and take off in their great bombers from it— all in ten days. We sec 
them living in tents, cooking their food, making merry over one man with a voice 
and a guitar, watched by enormous wheeling ravens, the only native life of the islands, 
and starting off on a routine bombing mission. 

This routine mission is shown in great and loving detail, from the plotting of the 
route and taking of last-minute weather report, the servicing of the giant machines, 
the crews being briefed and packing in, the bombs hurtling down with a thin 
whistling on to the enemy installations below, to the return through flak, one maclunc 
hit, the wounded airmen taken off skilfully to hos[>ital and expert medical attention, 
and the funeral of one airman who did not return alive to base. There is something 
memorable here, something moving, sensitive, full of human dignity- a simple film 
about a job well done against a threatening enemy without the whipped-up emouons 
of hatred, malice or self-pity. 


AMERICA’S FIGHT IN THE PACIFIC 

{Specially Contributed) 

Somewhere between Pearl Harbour and Tokyo lie the soggy remains of many a naval 
theory. They began to moulder on December 7, 1941, when Japan blitzkrciged 
America into the war by attacking simultaneously Hawaii, the Philippines, Wake and 
Guam Islands. Japan made the attack with aircralt, with her navy and her landing 
forces held in strategic abeyance for the moment when successful invasion was certain. 
Singapore, the islands from Sumatra’s western tip to Timor and the Savu Sea — all fell 
beneath the Japanese onslaught. Australia’s doom seemed near. 

For the Allies this moment was dark and terrible. Japan had undisputed naval 
and air superiority in the Pacific and was free to step from island to island on a cam- 
paign of conquest. In a matter of weeks the enemy had occupied a gargantuan sea 
triangle reaching from the Kuriles to Burma to New Britain and the Solomons. It 
was a sea-and-island empire of almost unimaginable vastness. 

Then, in June, 1942, all this began to change. The initiative passed from the 
enemy, never to be regained by him. At Midway Island, 2,550 miles from Tokyo, the 
Japanese were stopped dead in their tracks, and the new technique of the Pacific 
campaign began to be apparent. One of the greatest battles ever fought on the sea 
took place without any one vessel sighting an opponent vessel Fortresses and torpedo 
planes zoomed down on a Japane.se fleet heading for Hawaii. Navy carrier-based 
planes ranged far and wide over the waters around Midway, sighting enemy ships, 
diving on them, torpedoing them. For four days the battle raged and then, as the sun 
was setting on the fourth day, an American pilot, floating cm his life-raft, saw the 
Zeros in the evening sky, hopelessly searching a wreck-strewn sea for a place to land. 

Mile by mile, airbase by airbase, furious battle by furious battle, the Americans 
have worked their way since the Battle of Midway back to a point in the Pacific where 
they can bomb Tokyo itself. It has not been an easy fight, nor a fast one. 

Saipan, captured by U.S. Marines on July 10, is 3,800 miles from Pearl Harbour, 
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where It all started, and only 1,430 miles from Tokyo, where it all will end. Guadal- 
canal, larawa, Kwajelein, Guam, Saipan — Americans will not forget these names. 
1 hey arc the scenes of the bloodiest and most furious fighting in a brilliant sea, air 
and land campaign to regain the Pacific. They are the stepping-stones to Tokyo, each 
a base for more aggressive action. They arc the successive proving grounds of a new 
and decisive naval strategy which proceeds on the theory tliat islands are aircraft 
carneis at anchor and aircraft carriers arc manceuvrable islands, and both are necessary 
ior naval victory. 

At the time of the Battle of Midway the Pacific war was six months old, and 
during those six mondis the Japanese had lost 232 ships, the United States 60. The 
seven-league boot was on the other foot now, and the Americans prepared to make 
their first offensive. 

Gn (Guadalcanal, in the Stilomon Islands, the Japanese were working desperately 
to build an airdrome from which to blast the supply routes between the U.S. and 
Australia. On August 7, 1942, this roseate dream came to an abrupt blackout. ( 3 n 
the morning f>f tliat August day U.S. Marines made a landing in force on Guadal- 
canal. American ships came close inshore, U.S. dive bombers attacked mercilessly 
from the sky and the surprised and dcspeiate japs lost their airfield before they had 
had a chance to use it. 

All tlirough the late summer and autumn the Americans resisted every Japanese 
countergrab for Guadalcanal and its precious Henderson Field. Then, on Novem- 
ber 10, Navy scout planes located strong enemy naval forces — strangely without air- 
craft carriers — bearing down on Cmadalcanal from the north-west. The American 
Navy went out to meet them in what became the fiercest naval action of the Pacific 
war. 

Ira Wolfert, at a base of the Guadalcanal sector, described the Battle of Guadal- 
canal in the New Yor/( Timc^ of Novemlx'r 1=; “ While it was still dark Admiral 

Callaghan’s force dived headlong into a )ap fleet vastly more powerful than ours, 
which was swinging around tiny Savo Iskiml with guns set to blast Guadalcanal point- 
blank. Their guns used high cxplosnes instead of armour-piercing shells. For our 
cruisers and destroyers to stand up against battleships was like putting a bantam-weight 
against a heavy-weight The japs could ha\e stayed out of range and knocked out 
our w'arships with impunity, and could ha\e then finished us on the ground But we 
caught thtrn with their kimonos down. 

“ We ojieiied fire first 'Fhc range was so close that the Japs could not depress their 
guns enough to fire at the waterline, which is why so many hits landed on the bridges 
of our ships, killing two of our Admirals 

“ The action was illuminated by mu//k flashes from big guns, by brilliant streams 
of tracers and by trcmcinloiis blasts of e\pluM\es as two jap destroycis and one of ours 
blew up uithin seconds of one anolhci 1 wo Jap planes, cnerhead, which intended to 
drop flares on the target, were blow'ii to bits 

“ In the glare of the evploding ships the two naval forces could be seen wallownng 
in their reci/i s, throwing up big waves in the ordinarii) lake-like harbour 7 'he sands 
of the beach shuddered from gunfire so that the men standing there tingled from head 
to foot. 

“ I’he show took place immediately in front of us Our ships, in a line about 
3,000 )aids long, steamed into a huge circle of Jap ships Dodging, reversing their 
field, twisting and lurching, the\ progressed inside the circle Since the jap circle was 
much bigger than our line, the jap ships fired acro^s the empty space into one another. 
It tcK)k about ^o minutes for oui sliips to complete the tour of the circle, and by then 
the enemy formation was no longer an effective force I'hcii surviving vessels crawded 
out of the harbour without having dropped a single shell on Guadalcanal.” 

By February 8, 1943, all organi7ed resistance by the ja[>anesc on Guadalacanal had 
come to a full stofi, and an airbase of great strategic \alue became the property of the 
Allies From Flendcrson Field American hcasy bombers could begin sustained air war 
against the japs in New Britain and the j ips in New (Guinea Americans could at 
last legitimately dream of the recapture of the Philippines. 

This tiny victorv was the beginning of the South-West Pacific campaign. As it 
grimly expanded in the direction of Tokyo via Rabaul in New Britain, Hollandia in 
New Guinea and Truk in the Caroline Islands, and as the North Pacific campaign 
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pursued its steady course toward 'Fokyo southward through the Aleutians, Admiral 
Chester Nimitz was organizing important units of the Kicific fleti for a series of 
assaults on the enemy's outposts in the Central Pacific 

1 he Gilbert Islands arc a group ol coral atolls lying athwart the equator. They 
are immediately south and cast of important Japanese bases in the Carolines and the 
Marshalls, and their ca^it^uic would he a serious ihrusi at the japanese Empire. In 
August, Septemlicr and October, 1(143, cJrritr-hascd air strikes came upon the Japanese 
on Marcus, I arawa, Apamama and Wake Islands —all in the Central Pacific- —with 
the suddenness of a tornado. Tarawa, key atoll in the (filberts, was the site of one of 
Japan’s most potent airfields and was so powerfully fortified that the Japanese boasted 
that “ a million Americans couldn’t take it ” On November 20, 1943, Tarawa be- 
came the scene of the first American ofTcnsive in the Central Pacific. The U.S. 
Marines who won the island paid heavily for their victory, but they also learned a 
valuable lesson in the technique of island warfare — a lesson later put into effect on 
Saipan, the island runway which points tovvaids the Philipjiines 

Robert Sherrod, war correspondent, reported the Hattie of Tarawa for Time Maga- 
zine “The first night passed perilously The Marines held three beach-heads, the 
longest less than 100 yards from end to end, the deeqiest 70 yards inland. The Japs 
commandtd the rest of the island. For every Marine who slept m a foxhole, two kept 
watch through the darkness. 

“ Next morning before dawn a lone Jap plane came over, shied away as U.S ships 
put up a terrific ack-ack barrage. Soon after the first light the 2nd Division’s reserves 
made for the shore. From the beach-head it was a sickening sight. 

“ Even before they climbed out of their Higgins boats, the reserves were under 
machine-gun fire. Many were cut down as they waded in, others drowned Men 
screamed and moaned. Of twenty-four in one boat only three reached shore 

“ Low tide that morning bared the bodies of many Marines, some hunched 
grotesquely, others with arms outstretched, all arrested while charging forward. At 
regimental headquarters, located 30 yards inland against a Jap log-and-steel-laced 
blockhouse, staff officers worked grimly Colonel David Shoup, huge, bullnccked 
commander of the men ashore, reported ‘ Wc’rc in a mighty tough spot We’ve got 
to have more men ’ It was touch and go vvdiether the Marines would be killed or, 
less likely, be pushed back into the sea. 

“ 1 ’hc turning-point came about t p m on the second day Millions of bullets, 
hundreds of tons of explosives poured into the stubborn Japs Strafing pdanes and 
dive-bombers raked the island, light and medium tanks got ashoit, rolled up to fire 
high-ex[)losive charges j'loint-blank into the snipers’ slots of enemy forts Artillery 
got ashore, laid down a pattern over every yard of the Jap positions Ceaseless naval 
gunfire became meire accurate. 

“ But the decisive factor was the fighting spirit of the U S Marines Not every 
corpsman was a natural hero* some C]UiveTed and hugged the beach, but most— those 
who feared and those who disdained death — went forward into the Jap fire. . . 

“That afternoon Colonel vShoup wiped his reel face with a grimy sleeve, said * 

‘ Well, T think we’re winning, but the bastards have got a lot of bullets left I think 
we’ll clean up tomorrow ’ The Colonel was right On the third day the Japs began 
to fall apart The Marines advanced inland at a mounting place, overran Betio’s 
valuable airflrlcJ, bottled the Japs in the island’s tail 

The incredible seemed to be true Japan’s inner defences were vulnerable. The 
3,000,000 square miles of ocean in the Western Pacihc hael become a v^ast no-man’s 
land, with the might of the U.S Navy moving relentlessly on— and past— each bitterly 
contested Jap garrison. Kwaialein, in the Marshalls, appir^iximattly 2,500 miles from 
Tokyo, fell to the U.S. Marines — the first Japianese territory to be taken Twenty- 
eight Japxs were killed for every American The .Mananas, onlv i, 43 ^^ miles from 
Tokyo, vv’^ere mercilessly pounded from the air by navy aircraft 

Then right after the U S announced it had 100 aircraft carriers in action, came one 
of the most dramatic and daring moves in the entire Pacific war Out of the deep 
Pacific blue one morning last July appeared a U S task force Light bombers and 
fighters swept away from the decks of scores of aircraft corners to bomb and strafe 
enemy installations at Saipan in the Mananas This was an attack on the Empire 
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Itself. Japanese planes rose to meet the attacking force. A Japanese task force 
steamed eastward from the Philippines to contest the Saipan landings. 

In the air over Saipan a battle of immense fury raged; on to the island for two 
long days I" S battleships, cruisers, destroyers unloaded their big, hot guns; off 
toward the Philippines streaked other carrier-based planes to intercept Japan’s inter- 
cepting task force. 

Sergeant Bill Reed, a staff correspondent for the U.S. Army magazine, Yan\^ de- 
scribed that air battle west of Saipan : “ And then, in the distance, there l(X>med the 
sight that every American fighter in the Pacific has dreamed about : Jap battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and carriers. They were dispersed in a wide area, separate groups 
of them There was a carrier riding close to a battleship and surrounding them were 
faster cruisers and destroyers. 

“ In the largest group were two carriers, a battleship, two cruisers and about six 
tlestroyers The larger carrier sat high up in the water, the prize of the lot, a 28,000- 
ton w.irship of the Hayataka class. Platz (aerial gunner George Platz) knew instinc- 
ts cly that Hrown (Pilot-Lieutenant George Brown) was going to head for it. He did, 
.iiuJ ordered three planes to follow him. 

“ I'he flak started immediately. It came up like a curtain, thick and deadly. 
When small dark puffs of smoke popped around the plane, followed by gushes of 
white and then blinding fire, Platz knew his TBF (Grumman Avenger) was sailing 
through a barrage of phosphorus shells. 

“Brown dropped the nose of his plane towards the sea at 4,000 feet and was about 
to glide in to the earner from t,ooo when the TBF suffered its first damage. 

“ ‘ Jap tracers had been getting closer and closer,* says Platz. ‘ Then the plane 
jumped anti rocked I’hey had hit us below the turret in the fuselage. Part of the 
wing was flapping off, but I didn’t realize we were on fire until the turret became 
hot 'Bhe radio gear under me was covered with white smoke. I tried to call the pilot 
but the r.idio wouldn’t work Everything was smoking. I decided to get the hell out.’ 

“ Plat/ worked his way to the hatch and found Ellis Babcock, radio man, waiting 
for him He’d been strafing the most active destroyer when the TBF was hit. Platz 
grinned at his shipmate, shoved him out and then jumped. 

“ Both watched their ship continue on toward the carrier. For the first time they 
realized that Lieutenant Brown was still at the controls The flaming plane streaked 
toward the carrier, now attempting to escape by turning sharply to the right. It 
turned at exactly the right moment, and Brown’s torpedo rammed into its side, a 
deatl hit 

“ Then ^ TBF piloted by Lieutenant Benjamin Tate swung in from the same side 
.and caught the carrier amidships with its fish Platz and Babcock, still parachuting 
down, saw the wakes of three torpedoes converge on the carrier. It rocked and 
heaved. The jirizc plum had been plucked ” 

Tokyo knew now its doom was near. Forty-nine U S. planes were lost in that 
fight, during which twenty Jap planes were destroyed, the carrier and three tankers 
sunk, a cruiser and three carriers damaged The enemy’s interceptor fleet was inter- 
cepted and topped miles out Over Snipan the Japanese lost ^53 planes. The 
U.S lost twcntV'One. On the shores of the island Japanese fortifications crumpled 
under the fierce naval bombardment On the fifth day of the battle of the Marianas, 
American soldiers and marines swarmed ashore at Saipan, Tinian, Rota, Guam, to 
take more islands, more anchored aircraft carriers. 

Thus was won an air base within easy reach of Japan for the mighty B-29 Super 
Fortresses. In two years the U.S. Navy had moved from desperate defensive action 
to overwhelming offensive operations. The enemy had been pushed back from Pearl 
Harbour ^,800 miles across the Pacific toward Tokyo. The immense promises of a 
new and daring theory of naval warfare had been fulfilled. 

When this naval theory will be put to its final and most urgent test is* but a 
matter of time, and for Tokyo time is short. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND INDIA 

By R. W. Brock 

The sun of world-prosperity must rise in the Last before it can shine, steadily and 
warmly, in the West. It has not risen yet. Despite all clTorts, Asia, containing half 
the world’s population, remains for the most part an economic sJiim, mainly because 
population keeps so many jumps ahead of production. A new approach has become 
necessary. Western political and industrial leadership has carried the most populous 
of the continents a considerable distance towards higher standanls of production and 
social welfare. But a stage has probably been reached v\hen new vehicles as well as 
new drivers have become essential to enable the journey to be eompleted. In the 
natural course of evolution, both the new vehicles and the new diners will be of 
Eastern origin. It may well be that, initially, measured by Western political stand- 
ards, the new vehicles may appear defectne in manufacture, and the driving inex- 
penenced and dangerous, nevertheless both may be cxj’iectt'd to impioxe in time, anel 
meanwhile the worlel will gain the immense advantage that economic progiess in 
Asia, as a whole, will become self-propelled . il the analogy may be forgneii — a 
product of internal eombustion. 

To many observers, the chief value of the much-ehscussed “ Bombay Plan ” must 
be found in the fact that it falls within that category No more significant develop- 
ment, in my view, has occurred in Asia since )apan elecided to moelernizc her in- 
dustries and become a modern State Such a programme as the Bombay Plan, lormu- 
lated in circumstances subject to so many almost incalculable factors, may be ojien to 
.severe criticism on points of detail. But at least it is produced by practical indus- 
trialists, not by economic theorists, it is conlessctlly open to discussion and substantial 
modification; and, on this scale, it icprescnls the first feasible plan to promote an 
all-round dc\elojiment of India’s economic resources which could be regarded as self- 
generated. II only for that reason, it deserves our fullest symjialhy and our dis- 
criminating but active support An additional, moie self-regai ding consideration, 
however, as suggested in my opening sentence, is that cm rent Western economic and 
scKial srandaids cannot lx; stabilized, much less improved upon, excejit for very short 
periods, without a closer approximation to the same- standards east of Suez than has 
heretofore been achieved, or even ccmlemplatcd The contention, now so often 
reiterated, that the world is rapidly becciming a single economic unit, is based on hard 
realities w'hich we can ignore only to our collective disadvantage Prosperity, like 
[xace, has become indivisible-- but so has poverty. 

In .some quarters, strange to relate, a vague apprehension is still felt that, in .some 
manner left undefined, planned development in India, including a large measure of 
industrialization, would operate, in the long as well as the short run, to this country’s 
prejudice This is a shot in the dark and right ofT the target : disregarding his- 
torical experience as well as familiar economic facts. India achieved the most rapid 
progress in her economic history during the period when, aided by British political 
primacy and the unification and development of the administrative system, British 
capital poured into the country to build railways and irrigation works, construct ports 
and roads and open up means of transport and communication generally, introduce 
Indian staples such as jute, tea, cotton, etc., to world trade, pioneer local industries, 
and extend cultivation. So long as this inflow of capital continued, India continued 
to forge ahead, and a rising standard of subsistence w^as found for a rising population. 
But for many years past that stream of capital has ceased to flow, and tended to be 
displaced by Indian capital operating in the same spheres, the net expansion in the 
total capital invested — as, for example, in the interwar period — being relatively small. 
Meanwhile, India’s population has multiplied — since 1921 by over 83,000,000 — and it 
most certainly cannot be argued that the capital invested in modern forms of economic 
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enterprise has increased pan passu. Consequently, large new schemes of capital de- 
velojimcnt have I’lecome essential in India, not merely to establish higher standards of 
production and welfare, but even to maintain existing standards vis-a-vis an expan- 
sion in poulation which, at the present rate, will increase the number needing sub- 
sistence from the present 400 millions to the somewhat awesome total of 700 millions 
three or four decades hence. I have alluded to the progressive displacement of British 
by Indian capital during the interwar years, and it will sufiuc here to reiterate the 
financial changes, incidental to the present conflict, which have, in addition to 
eliminating Inclia’s sterling debt, enabled her to accumulate sterling balances now 
approaching ^(^800,000,000, and still increasing, compared with l^ntish investments in 
India, estimated not to exceed ^200,000,000. 

In effect, by and large, although without excluding future collaboration, British 
cafiital has completed the major part of its task in India, and Indian capital has 
“ taken over.” The latter confronts a formidable problem, and — subject always to 
prior commitments whose fulfilment remains a responsibility of theU.K Government, 
as well as international trading obligations and agreements — can hardly -be denied 
freedom to choose its own channels of investment, in so fai as these may command 
the approbation and support of the Government of India, and the Indian legislature. 
This latter reservation is important The degree of State participation in India’s 
economic devclcjpment is measured by the capital already invested in State -owned 
undertakings, such as railways and irrigation works, aj^proaching ^8o(sooo,ooo— an 
investment which will be doubled when the available sterling balances are fully 
utilized, presumably also in State projects. Apart from its Constitutional powers, this 
stake renders the Government of India the senior partner in dt vclopimental projects 
and undertakings, and offers it an opportunity for leadership corresponding to its 
powers and resources Incidentally, thanks primarily to her association with the 
Biitish Ckimmonwcalih, India is a generation ahead of ('hina in all forms of economic 
dcvclofiment, and, with adccjuate capital now available for further progress, should 
be able, under wise guidance, to retain that primacy in the years to come. That 
leadership will he further reinforced by the disruption of Jafiancse industry which 
must follow the political and military cclijise of Japan along with her Axis partners. 
In such a sinuition, only political disunity can prevent India becoming the greatest 
Power and the most prosperous country in Asia. 

Analysis of the various Indian reconslruetion projects formulated to date confirms 
the impression that, while their fulfilment may prejudice .1 few exjiorting industries 
in this country -on balance, and within a measurable jicriod the outcome should be 
.1 substantial reco\cry in total United Kingdom exports to the Indian market As 
Mr Amery pointed out over a year ago, addressing the Institutf' of Export . 

“In the immediate post-w^ar jscriod our oppoitunity for co-operating most 
effc'cnsely with Indian recjuiremenls and aspirations would undoubtedly be in the 
provision of c.ipital goods which would be urgently needed for industrial rc- 
equipmcrt and expansion. Later on it might he more in the provision of more 
specialized types of consumers’ goods In either case our success would corre- 
spond dinctly to the extent to which our trade policy was one of wholc-he'arted 
co-operation in India's effort to raise herself to a higher j^lane of economic effici- 
ency With th.it there must go a whok'-hearted jettisoning of any lingering 
survival of the idea that India is in any sense a reserved market for British trade 
or tor British c.ipital ” 

Subsequent events have certainh done nothing to diminish the applicahilitv of this 
wise counsel Politic.il amilv and commercial co-opcration hang together, and only 
defeatists will doubt that finallv both wall be achieved In common with other 
countries Iiuli.i will end the war st.irvcd for consumer — and even more for capital — 
goods, and with most Furojiean countries prostrate and lapan out of the picture for 
some time, there should be no lack c^f orders for United Kingdom manufacturers, 
which one can onlv hope they will be placed betimes in a position to supply Normal 
trade, moreover, can be supplemented very substantially by “ marryintr ” India’s 
sterling balances to the large-scale reconstruction projects which Sir Ardcshir Dalai, 
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Member for Planning and Development; has been appointed by Lord Waved to co- 
ordinate, basing his programme on the official and iion-olficial “ plans ” recendy 
circulated for discussion. At least millions worth of exports should be available, 
annually for the next decade, trom this source alone. 

The fact that exports in this category will not help to hnance urgently-needed 
imports m the immediate post-war years must not be allowed to exclude from con- 
sideration the long-term importance of building up India’s productive, and purchas- 
ing, power on the scale necessary to enable her to regain her former primacy amongst 
our oversea markets. Happily, as reflected in the recent presidential address to the 
Indian Engineering Association of Mr. D. C. Driver of Tata’s, Indian opinion shows 
increasing recognition that it is in India’s own interests to assist Britain’s post-war 
export trade and “ take as much as possible from Jiritain both in capital goods, con- 
sumers’ goods when necessary, and technical and expert scrxiccs in piefercnce to 
taking these from other countries ” So far as the liquidation ol Britain’s large debt 
is concerned, it is now recognized, this is the only way we can pay. This is indis- 
putable. A debt incurred in payment lor goods and services can be repaid only in the 
same forms. Nor can it be emphasized loo strongly m ihis country that the major 
part ot the capital outlay contemplated in India will be designed to expand production 
in directions complementary, not competitive, in relation to Unilcd Kingdom indus- 
tries, such as, for example, on hydro-electric projects, railways, roads, civil aviation, 
toiest extension, wireless broadcasting, and, above all, wide-ianging improvements m 
agricultural processes and methods of finance. In the Bombay IMan perhaps the 
least explicable item is the inclusion of an outlay of / 1.050 millions, out of a total 
expenditure of ^7,500 millions, on housing — a figuic which is meaningless unless it is 
contemplated that, to this extent, Indians should live in State-owned houses. I'his, 
however, is a matter of policy for decision by the Indian Legislature. 

In previous comments it has been emphasized that 111 all these schemes of develop 
meiit, as far as possible, progress in British India and the Indian States should he 
concurrent and coextensive. This, ol course, does not preclude a display of bold 
initiative by the States themselves, some ol which indeed have showm commendable 
enterprise m establishing new industries lor many years past. Current plans, un- 
doubtedly, however, offer a challenge to embark on still wider projects and, accoiJ- 
ing to a Reuter cable, Hyderabad has formulated proposals involving, ovei a period 
of fourteen years, an aggregate outlay of ^'150,000,000 mainly on the advancement of 
industries, education and public health. Within a few tlays ol ihe arrival of this very 
brief intimation 111 London another press agency, cabling from Bangalore, announced 
that Mysore has almost completed a post-war plan involving a similar expenditure 
spread over fifteen years m three five-year periods, an outlay of ^30 millions occur- 
ring m the first period, and of jTho millions in each of the succeeding e^um- 
quennia. I’he Mysore Plan, it is stated, lays stress on raising the standard of living by 
increasing the per capita income which, according to the recent rural economic survey, 
IS only sixty-five rupees per annum. In the field of agriculiure, it is pointed out that, 
of the cultivable .irea of ten million acres, less than two-ihirds is under actual cultiva- 
tion, and diat the State normally imports about >^750,000 worth of food annually. 
It is planned to reduce this deficiency by bringing more land under cultivation as well 
as by stimulating higher yields per acre by various processes. In tht industrial field, 
besides expanding existing industries which have experienced a war-tinu boom, new 
industries are projected both under official auspices and in co-operation with local 
industrialists Funds are also being earmarked lor a wide extension of the education 
and public health services. These are healthy developments, and where these two 
progressive States have led, others may be expiected to follow. I-ew Administrations 
in cither British India or the Slates now appear able to resist the lempiation to pro- 
duce reconstruction schemes, and iion-offieial organizations arc adding their cjuc^ta. 
If the new Member for Planning and Develcpment in the Ciovernment of India can 
co-ordinate these it will be a real achievement, for financial resources are not un- 
limited, and capital equipment for some years will not in all cases be as promptly 
available as planners ma) desire 
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DOUBLING INDIA’S AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

By Sir Albert Howard, c.i.e. 

(Fellow of iIlc Imperial College of Science) 

In July of this year details of a plan to double the production of the soil of India 
within a period of fifteen years reached London. The plan was drafted by a s{x:cial 
committee appointed by the Advisory Board of the All-India Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and then discussed by the Policy Committee on Agriculture, 
Forests and Fisheiies of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, after which its recommendations were approved in general. I’he cost of the 
project was estimated at one thousand crores of rupees, approximately ^750,000,000. 

This ambitious scheme suggests two questions. Is such a plan possible If so, 
can the cost of the project be reduced so as to safeguard India’s financial position^ 

After a lifetime spent in the study of Indian agriculture and in the means by 
which crop production can be increased, I am confident that the plan is not only 
practicable and eminently desirable, but is well within the combined powers of the 
authorities in India and of her rural population. As regards the cost of the scheme, 
my personal o[)inion is that it can be materially reduced provided the active interest 
of the laiidloids and of the cultivators can be enlisted in the project. Although my 
knowledge of finance is small, nevertheless I have been impressed by the able manner 
in which the finances of India have been managed in the past and the credit ol the 
country maintained at such a high Ie\el. India's credit is what other ^x^oplc with 
money to lend think of her Government It would, therefore, be a calamity to under- 
mine this credit hy over-borrowing and o\ er spending even on such a desirable 
•eheme as the one under discussion. 'Fhe purpose of this article is to show how all 
this IS possible and how it can be carried out at a^reasonahlc cost. 

Any me tease in the production of food lor man and beast is only possible by 
making the fiilltst use ol the earth's green carpet. The energy needed is alrt*ady 
provided by the sun; the machinery for using this energy is to he found m the cells 
of the green leaf. 'Fhe problem of increased food production, therefore, reduces itself 
to speeding up the work of the plant. Once this is acct^mjdishcd there will be moire 
tor the population to eat and more for the buffaloes and cows, which produce the 
much-needed supplies of milk and milk products. 

Has anyone in the past ever speeded up the work of the green leaf in India suffi- 
ciently to prose that the scheme under discussion is possible and safe? The answer 
IS, Yes. An account will be found in Chapter XIV of An Agricultural Testament 
(Oxfoid Uni ersiiy Press, 1940), which deals with the history and development of 
the most remarkable example of successful agricultural research I have ever seen or 
heard of. It concerns the work on sugar carried out by the late Mr. George Clarke, 
c.i E , and his two Indian colleagues — the late Rai Bahadur S. C. Banerji and the late 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahomed Naib Husain' — at Shahjahanpur in the United Pro- 
vinces. It owes much to the consistent support of two Indian Ministers of Agricul- 
ture — the late Sir Chirravoori Chintamani and the Nawab of Chhatari. Clarke and 
his staff showed that the production of crops like sugar, wheat and gram can be more 
than trebled by methods within the capacity of any good cultivator and without the 
use of artificial manures, the introduction of which into Indian agriculture, he agreed 
with me, would lead to one of the greatest calamities which could befall mankind. 
As the target of the project under discussion only involves the doubling of present-day 
production, it will be seen that there is a safe margin to spare, as it were. 

How' can we set about doubling crop production in India? It will be best, I 
dunk, to deal with this subject as regards crops in two parts, and to consider the nee 
crop by itself first of all and then group die remainder. 

Kice. Rice it by far the most important crop in India. It was the shortage of rice 
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in Bengal which was at the root of the recent famine, aggravated by the temporary 
loss of the Burma crop. But it is an easy matter to increase both the yield of nee and 
to improve its nutritive value. This has been done at a few centres by converting all 
available vegetable and anmial wastes into compost lor the rice nurseries and for the 
transplanted crop. A very important source ot vegetable matter for this compost is 
now unused. It is the vast supply of water hyacinth, which is so common in the 
deltas of the great Indian rivers and which can be had for the small cost and trouble 
of collection. The water hyacintli has, up to the present, been regarded as a pest to 
be destroyed. In reality it is notlung of the kind, but a heaven-sent gift of Provi- 
dence to the Indian people. This water weed uses up the valuable plant food 
materials which arc washed into the Indian rivers and converts these elements into 
vegetable matter, at the same time purifying the water and reducing the mosquito 
population responsible lor malaria. It is an easy matter to collect this water weed 
after tlie rains on the banks of the streams and rivers, and compost it with the help of 
cowdung and the urine-impregnated earth on which the cattle and buffaloes are 
housed at night. The first successful experiments in composting water hyacinth were 
carried out in the park at Barrackpore by Mr. E. F. Watson, o.b.l., the Superinten- 
dent of the Governor’s Estates, Bengal. I'hey were afterwards copied on a number 
of tea estates in Assam. One word of caution is here necessary. All the water 
hyacinth m any locality must not be collected for composting; about one-quarter must 
be left to carry on the growth for the next year. I saw this mistake made in Assam in 
1937. An energetic tea planter cleared a low-lying rice area among the tea completely 
and left little or no water hyacinth for starting another crop. 

Besides the production of more rice and better ncc, much can be done in India 
now by improving the food value of the present-day rice crop. Great harm is being 
done by the production ot white rice in the mills I'his operation removes the valu- 
able minerals in the seed coat and much of the germ — by fur the most nutritive 
portions of the rice. Paddy should be only very lightly milled. One of my colleagues 
in the reform of agriculture all over tfie world, Mr. A S. Haynes, c.m.g., a former 
Chief Secretary in Malaya, devoted much time to this question of improving the food 
value of rice, and while in the F'edtiatcd. Malay Stales obtained some very striking 
and very valuable results. 1 suggest, witli all respect, that Mr. Haynes should he 
invited to contribute an article on this important subject for the pages of the Asiajic 
Review. It would indeed be a calamity it the extra ncc which India can easily grow 
were ruined by persisting in a practice which has done so much harm to her popula- 
uon in the past. 

Food and money crops. Tliree things are needed to increase die production of the 
remaining crops of India — more humus, more water, and more seed of better varieties 
to make the fullest use of the improved soil conditions. 

The supply of humus can be increased in two ways : (i) by means of the excellent 
composting scheme now in progress in India, and (2) by the reform of green manur- 
ing. This composting scheme envisages the conversion ot all available vegetable and 
animal wastes into humus, including those of the towns and cities. Some of this 
humus should then be used for the reform of green manuring. The Shahjahanpui 
results show how this can be done. The green-manure crop must be manured with a 
light dressing of cattle manure or compost (some 5 to 10 tons to the acre) before the 
green crop is sown. This organic manure is necessary for two purposes — it increases 
the yield of green manure, and it produces those soil conditions necessary to decay 
the green crop quickly, often in time for the next crop. When, however, this is not 
possible the green crop can be reaped and composted separately, leaving to the soil 
the work of decaying the root system only. 

The water needed by the increased crops can be provided in two ways — by the 
reform of canal irrigation, and by the development of wells. 

There is a serious administrative weakness in the otherwise admirable canal 
systems of India. Vast quantities of valuable water are wasted, which also docs harm 
to the land. A considerable loss of<.rcvenue results These shortcomings can easily be 
removed. Irrigation water should be charged for according to the number of water- 
ings, not according to the area irrigated. A reduction of about 33 per cent in the 
water used can soon be reached, as is proved by the experience of Sir Edward Hearle 
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Cole, C.B., c.M G., on his estate at Coleyana in the Moiitgumuy Distriu of the Punjab. 
The water so saved can be used to water more land. 

Anotlicr reform in the present irrigational policy can be achieved in the grov^th of 
crops like wheat and gram by copying the principle of the old inundation canals. In 
the Punjab, for example, it is quite easy to grow a fair crop of wheat or gram on one 
watering only. I’wo advantages follow — much water is saved and the soil benefits 
from the long rest from continual surface flooding. 

It IS m Peninsular India, in particular, that so much can be done to make the 
fullest use of the monsoon rainfall by a combination oi embankments and wells. In 
the Malwa plateau in Central India, where there is a gentle slope towards the north, 
low earthen embankments can be erected by the peo[)le themselves to impound the 
surplus monsoon rain. Below these embankments more wells can be sunk, which 
are fed by the impounded water. In days of old one of the Maharajahs of Indore had 
many of these embankments made, so that well irrigation could be started. hVom 
what I saw of the Malwa plateau between the years i(>24 and 1931 I am convinced dial 
this pioneering work could l>e developed out of all knowledge Similar projects are, 
no doubt, possible in many other areas of the peninsula 

As regards the provision of the seed of varieties of crops which can make the best 
use of better soil conditions, a great deal has already been achie\cd in India All 
that IS necessary is to develop the work in progress and to combine the distributKin 
of better seed with the teaching that such seed can gne the best results only when 
the soil conditions are simultaneously improved Higher yielding types of seed by 
themselves will always act as a boomerang They tend to exhaust the land I’his can 
be prevented, and the new varieties can be made to do their best only when the 
fertility of the soil is first restored and then maintained 

I fjcf easing the area under a ops Much can be done in India by increasing the area 
undet ciops Some of the best and strongest land in the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces is now ruined by alkali salts. A simple method of leclaiming alkali land by 
the use of dub grass has been devised by Sir hdvvard Ca>lc on his estate in the Punjab. 
If this could be applied all over north-we‘st India, large areas of excellent new land 
would be available. 

Ill a recent letter, dated [une 23, 1944, Sir bdvvarcl writes of this reclaimed alkali 
land “Some lands for which a few years ago 1 could not get tenants now produce 
20 to 22 maunds of wheat and 10 to ii maunds of seed cotton jxr acre “ 

Liveuotly The moment crop production can be increase el the ejuestion of de- 
velojnng India's livestock can be taken in hand More milk is urgently needed and 
better ted work cattle are a necessity The milch cow of India is the buflalo, an 
animal c.ipable of producing rich milk on a diet on which the average dairy cow 
would starve. One of the great eliffieulties in improving the cllieicncy oi the bulTalo 
and the ox is a supjily of nutritious food during the hot season. 1 solved this problem 
between ie;24 and 1931, when Director of the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore. 
All that IS needed is to convert the tall millet into silage by means of a small portable 
chalT-cutter driven by a 5'h p. portable oil engine. The best silo is a simjile pit about 
4 feet deep vv th sloping sides, leepe*d with a clay slurry to keep out air The chaffed 
millet stalks are moistened with watc'r and the filled pit is covered with earth. A pit 
silo, which will hold enough silage for fifty oxen for a fortnight, costs about ten 
shillings to make and will last many years The new scheme for increasing food 
pre^eluction might consider this simple method of solving the hot weather food supply 
for the milking and working animals of the country. 

Composting The moment the manufacture of compost is taken up all over India 
the problem ol more animal manure for making humus will become acute. How 
can this be solved^ In two ways. I’he fullest use must be made of the urine of the 
livestock by absorbing this with earth and storing the resulting urine-earth under 
cover, so that this activator will allow composting to go on without a break through- 
out the year Besides this urine-earth, as much extra cowdung as possible should 
find Its way into the compost pits. This will involve some alternative fuel suitable for 
the slow cooking needed for a vcgc'iaiian diet. One suggestion from an old colleague 
in India might lie considered — the use of a fuel like coalite, which will result from 
the low-temperature distillation of Indian coal. The distillate would be most useful 
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m many Indian industries; the residue might be adapted as a substitute for dried COW- 
dung. This fuel problem is one which some Indian technologist will have little 
difficulty in solving. 

Communications . One of the most difficult and also the most expensive factors 
connected with doubling India s food supply is the present imperfect means of com- 
munication between the countryside, where the food is produced, and the town, where 
much ol It IS consumed. The country must have many more metalled roads and many 
more bridges. Good bridges will cost money and there stems no simple means of 
reducing such expense. The problem of more metalled roads is, however, a simpler 
one, provided the localities which benefit can be induced to supply tree of charge a 
great deal of the man- and bullock-power needed to make them. The cost of a new 
metalled road and of its upkeep is very largely a matter of labour. Can the local 
notables and their tenants be brought into a great road scheme so that the cost can be 
reduced by, say, a half? If so, then a useful outlet can be found for the vast amount 
of man- and bullock-power now running to waste. If this problem cannot be solved 
the cultivator will pay twice over for his improved communications He will pay 
once in the shape of wasted hours. He will pay a second time in the shape* of 
cesses, taxes or bridge and road tolls needed to pay the interest on the loans and on 
their amortization. In An Agricultural Testament (p t6), published originally in 
1940, in speaking of the labour supply of the Orient, I wrote : 

There is an adequate supply of labour Labour is everywhere abundant, as 
would naturally follow from the great density of the rural population. Indeed, 
in India it is so great that if the leisure time of the cultivators and their cattle 
for a single year could be calculated as money at the loe'al rates a perfectly 
colossal figure would be obtained.” 

Why, therefore, should India borrow money for a great national road scheme 
which could so easily be saveeP All that is needed is to interest the local notables in 
the project for better roads and better communications T’ht-y can then use their 
influence to secure the help of the villages If they succeeded in this the many well- 
wishers of India will indeed feel that India has taken an im[iortant step in the direc- 
tion of local sell-government. As is well known, India is not a rich country as 
regards money The raising of revenue by means of taxation must, therefore, always 
be a difficult and delicate matter. But India is rich in the labour of man and beast. 
Here is an untapped source of revenue which some Indian administrator might 
de\elop. The problem is by no means one of employing force; it is one of explana- 
tion and persuasion — in other words, of real leadership. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FRENCH 
COLONIAL EMPIRE’*^ 

P>Y M. Foot 

We must remember that if we can today talk about the French Colonial Empire it is 
in a very great part due to General de Gaulle and to the courageous handful of men 
who gathereel round him in June, 1940. Together with our great ally, England, and 
her great leader, Mr Churchill, they saw that the French Colonial Empire should be 
kept in the war or brought back into it, and they never deviated from that objective 


* Based on a lecrurc delivered at the University of London Club (United Nations 
Unnersity Centre) on May 3, 1944. 
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for t>nc moment. Today the French Empire is back in the war fighting the Axis. 
It IS reassembled around General de Gaulle and the French National Committee 
with the one and only exception of Indo-Chma — and that exception, we may.be sure, 
IS not being lost sight of by the Allied leader. 

One word must also be said about the man who, since June, 1940, has been one 
of General dc Gaulle’s most trusted and most energetic lieutenants, Mr. Rene Pleven, 
whf) personally went to the Chad in August, 1940, and, with a few other Frenchmen, 
soldiers, colonial administrators and governors on the spot, rallied that territory and 
the ntighbounng ones of French Equatorial Africa and the French Cameroons for the 
continuation of the war against the common enemy. Since that day Mr. Pleven’s 
thoughts, his energy and his clear wisdom have guided our colonial territories and re- 
grouped them. He has been through all these years and remains our trusted and 
enlightened Commissaire aux Colonies. 

h'rom the point of view of area and of importance, the French Colonial Empire 
comes second only to the British Empire. 

In the old days — and by this I mean the sixteenth and even the seventeenth cen- 
turies — the trade in spices (“ le commerce des epices”) was practically the only kind 
of commercial activity between Metropolitan France and her first colomes. This 
trade in spicts was carried out by some big companies who were granted some con- 
cessions or monopolies by the King of France. These companies were comparable to 
the British and Dutch colonial companies which existed also in those days. You 
know tht most famous of those British companies, the “ East India Company,” which 
had such important establishments in India. 

'rius trade in spices between France and her colonies was regulated by what was 
known as the ” Colonial Pact,” which had been devised and brought into force by 
(Colbert, who in the seventeenth century was Louis XIV. ’s greatest Minister. The 
Ckilonial Pact has four cardinal points : 

I. T’he colonics had to sell all their products to the mother country. 

2 I’he mother country, in return, bound herself to be a ready buyer of all those 
colonial products. 

3. Imports and exports to and from the colonies had to be transported by French 
ships 

4 The colonies had to give protection to the articles they received from Metro- 
fiohlan France, first by refraining from any competitive industrial activity and also by 
r.nsing customs barriers against similar manufactured articles produced by other 
I ountries 

As can be seen, the formula of Empire Protection is not a new one. It was a very 
strict and very complete protection in those days, and in that shape it may seem very 
much exaggerated, almost monstrous, nowadays Rut in the seventeenth century it 
was practised by all the European nations who, like England, Holland and a few 
others, had c colonial possessions All of them were following a similar course, and it 
was William Pitt who said in the House of Commons, when speaking of Canada, 
that if that country weie to manufacture even a single nail to shcje a horse he would 
immediately ^nake her feel the might of England. 

In other words, in those days the slightest industrial activity was simply forbidden 
to the colonies by the mother country and the trade of the colonies was entirely 
reserved to the mother country. 

As time passed the rules of the Colonial Pact were gradually relaxed so as to 
admit of some exceptions, but the principles remained, and diese principles can be 
found as the inspiration behind such recent French colonial legislation as took place 
in 1892 and 1928. 

The aim of that legislation was to create an economic block wherein France, on 
the one side, and her overseas territories on the other, were helping each other and 
protecting each other from the disastrous trade cycles which seemed inevitably to 
recur at more or less regular intervals. 

The most serious world crisis of recent times began in 1929. It started in the 
United States of America, caused by over-production, both industrial and agricultural, 
in that country In order to try and remedy the crisis, the U.S.A. raised most import 
duties drastically; the Hawley-Smoot tariff was passed in 1930. It only helped the 
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crisis to spread to the European countries and, in fact, to rhe whole world. The 
prices of most products, raw materials, colonial products particularly, went down and 
down, hitting very hard all those overseas territories which depended chiefly on the 
sale of their agricultural products to Europe for the balance of their economy. 

The crisis got worse during the following years : in 1931 England was forced off 
the gold standard and sterling was devalued; in 1932 the Ottawa Agreement for 
“protection within the British Empire” was signed; in 1933 the United States, in 
their turn, followed England’s example of 1931 and devalued the dollar. 

The crisis made it necessary for France also to reinforce her Imperial protection, 
and in 1931 Metropolitan France took a series of measures which assured the 
colonies an outlet for their products. 

I will only quote a few of these measures. For instance, the oil products such as 
groundnuts, palm kernels, from French Africa were guaranteed a ready market in 
France, whereas the same products from non-French territories were submitted to 
such import duties that their sale to France was practically out of question, however 
low the world prices might have fallen. 

For some colonial products — such as coffee, for instance — which were not pro- 
duced by French colonies in sufficient quantities to cover the needs of the mother 
country, another system of relief was devised in the shape of a consumers’ tax in 
France. In that way — although the country bought coffee from Brazil, for instance, 
as well as from French territories — the sums raised by that consumers’ tax were used 
towards helping the French colonial coffee planter.s, and such help was indeed badly 
needed, for the world price of coffee had, like most other prices, tumbled very low 
In many cases these world prices had fallen a good deal below the cost of production 

With the aid of these protective measures France was able to keep things going in 
her colonics; she was able to prevent misery and starvation and to save production 
from falling substantially. 

On the other hand, in exchange for this help, the colonics raised their tariff walls 
against non-French manufactured articFs or cancelled certain economic advantages 
which had formerly been consented to some other nations. This is how the Niger 
Convention was suppressed in the thirties. However, there was no discrimination 
against foreigners, all of whom had freedom to go and work and settle m the Fren<'h 
colonies and protectorates. 

And so It was that, because of that world crisis, France and her colonies, binding 
themselves to each other more tightly than ever, had to a large degree isolated and 
protected themselves for world competition. 

The British Imperial policy of protection was no less complete, nor was it less 
necessary in the days of world depression. 

You must not imagine, however, that in modern days the industrialization of the 
French colonics was something entirely forbidden by Metropolitan France. In fact, 
after 1918, some of the French colonics started to forge ahead industrially, and this is 
particularly true of Indo-China. We shall come back in a moment to Indo-China, 
but it is interesting to note here that, in 1938, a new definition of colonial economic 
policy has become necessary because of this industrialization of certain territories. 
These territories were, in fact, given a certain freedom to enter into autonomous 
agreements with other countries in order to facilitate the marketing of their manu- 
facture. 

During the War 

There arc a few colonics which remained in the war of 1940, thanks to the 
patriotism and vision of their governors and military commanders To name only a 
few, I will mention Governor Eboue, Governor de Saint-Mart, Governor Cournanc, 
General Leclerc (then a captain). Colonel de Bois-Lambcrt (then a lieutenant). Those 
colonies are the Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, the Chad, New Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, Tahiti. These territories have been of strategical importance to the 
Allies. They have been able to live and breathe freely They have helped the Allied 
war effort and the Allies have helped them with supplies. 

And here I would like particularly to mention the name of Mr. Monod who, since 
lune, 1940, has at the side of Mr Pleven done so much for the economic activity of 
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these colonies and for their welfare and prosperity. He has been the wisest of guides 
for the economy of these colonies. 

The other colonies which were prevented from rallying to General de Gaulle and 
had to be liberated by the Allies — French West Africa, North Africa, Madagascar, to 
name only the large ones — have choked under Vichy, Metropolitan France being un- 
able to help them. These territories, now liberated — all of them except Indio-China — 
need help. They need the stimulant of supplies of goods and equipment. Their 
productions are under way now and these territories are back in the war and helping 
the war effort. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that it is not only in supplies that the colonies 
are contributing to the war but also m volunteers for the Fighting French Forces, and 
these in very large numbers. 

The Future 

% 

I need not say much about the problems which will confront the Allies after the 
liberation of Europe. They are well known to everyone. France and the other 
liberated countries will be in urgent need of everything —food and clothes, raw 
materials and machinery — and these grave problems arc being studied, as you know, 
by an inter-allied organization, the U.N.R.R.A. (United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Association). 

As far as France and her colonies arc concerned, we hope that our colonial pro- 
ducts will enable us to give first-aid to Metropolitan France without ceasing to con- 
tributc to the general Allied pool of resources. 

In other words, although Metropolitan France will certainly count upon some im- 
mediate help from her colonics, we do not want more than our fair share and we 
know that the supplies will have to be divided equitably. 

The French National Committ(*e at Algiers has created a stock-piling organism 
called the “Oflice Fran^ais d’Approvisionnementd’ whose role is to buy and stock 
products from our colonies that will be urgently needed by France as first-aid and 
which can lx spared for the moment 

Ciin (ine foresee what France's policy will be in regard to her Colonial Empire? 
This IS a most difficult c]uestion to answer The answer will depend on so many 
( irturnstanct ^ and so many factors which one cannot foretell. 

The Allied leaders have given us the Atlantic Charter as a beacon in the darkness 
of the war and as n goal towards which all nations ol gocxlwill should lend. 

In particular. Article 4 of the Atlantic Ch.irier says that all nations, large and 
small, winneis and losers of this war, should be on an equal footing as regards free- 
dom of access to raw materials and to international trade, so that their economic pros- 
perity can be restored and assured. 

That is a very important part of the Charter for the colonies, because it is in those 
\ast, semi-civilized countries that many raw materials are produced 

We ha\e seen that in pre-w'ar days, when one world crisis followed another, pro- 
tection within th empire had become a necessity Without it a large number of terri- 
toiies would have been reduced to starsation, while on the other hand the industries 
of the mother country would have suffered still more acute unemployment and misery 

The regime ot the open door is certainly to be aimed at, but, of course, it must be 
general and world-wide, without any notable exceptions, otherwise it is doomed to 
failure We have seen that the tariff policy of the U.S.A. in 1930 was one of the most 
important factors in precipitating and aggravating the crisis which hit the whole 
world so hard in the years between 1930 and IQ34. 

The abandonment of an imperial protective policy can only take place if certain 
conditions of world stability ind international co-operation are realized 

I’hese ideas are verv much to the fore now, and in America particularly confer- 
ences have been held already which have examined some of these questions 

What the industrialized countries want is tei have outlets for the surplus produc- 
tion ol their manuLictured gooels, anel they naturally look to the backward countries 
or semi-developed ones of Africa and Asia as the best markets for these goods. But 
one point must be stressed which, I think, is verv important for the colonial terri- 
tories, and that is the necessity for those territories of being certain of two things : 
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One IS that their products, raw materials, primary foodstuffs, etc., will be 
steadily bought and absorbed by Europe and America— in fact, by the rest of the 
world. 

. The other thing is that the prices of these products and raw materials, food- 
stufis, etc., will be comparatively stable. 

In pre-war days, neither of these two things was realized except for a few — very 
few — products, such as rubber, tea and tin. 

But tor the majority of products and raw materials, what did we see in those years 
of peace between the two wars? We saw some periods ot scarcity during which 
prices rose to very high figures, followed by periods ot over-producUon and glut, 
during which the consuming countries withdrew their demand and prices fell below 
the cost of production ot most of these colonial products. 

Such fluctuations of price and demand may be hard even lor the rich European 
and American nations, but they hit the backward countries, the semi-developed 
colonial territories, very much harder. When the Alriean native finds tbai he cannot 
sell his cocoa or his palm oil or his groundnut, or diat he is offered miserable prices 
tor them, then he just stops looking after his farm. He stops producing. He also 
stops buying imported goods, as he has no money to buy them with. 

It seems, therefore, that the first thing for inter nauonal co-opcration to do, after 
this war, is to create the stability of demand and of prices for all the great raw 
materials or basic foodstuffs which are produced in these large colonial areas By 
what means can this be achieved? 

Some propositions have already been made at the American conferences 1 have 
mentioned, most of them inspired by what had already been realized m pre-war days 
for some products, such as rubber, tin, tea. 

RcgulaUon ot production, meaning cither restriction or expansion as dictated by 
circumstances, creation of buffer pools — such arc the chief ideas which liave been put 
forward. 

Another of the important questions which requires handling on the international 
plane is that severe fluctuations 111 the exchange values of the currencies of the world 
should be avoided, lhat seems another basic precaution to take before we can remove 
the protective measures. You know that tlie Allied Governments are very much con- 
cerned with this matter. English experts have submitted a World Monetary Plan 
winch bears the name ot Lord Keynes, The Americans have evolved the White Plan. 

This was a year ago, and since then experts not only ot the U.S.A and of England, 
but ot other countries, including Russia, have been busy comparing notes, trying to 
conciliate the opposite views of these two plans. The result of these discussions has 
been the scheme tor an International Fund, which was published less than a fortnight 
ago, as a fresh basis for discussion. Let us hope that some agreement will be reached 
on something really workable and practical on this very important problem. 

if the international basis ot co-operation on all such questions is firmly established, 
then we shall be nearer to the aim set up by the Atlantic Charter. But if, unfortu- 
nately, in spite ot all efforts, agreement could not be reached on tliese fundamental 
points, then die great economic entities of the world — the British Empire, the United 
States of America, the French Colonial Empire, Russia — would have to revert to sell- 
protection. It would be foolish to remove the safeguards before the world is economic- 
ally safer. Mr. Churchill himself safd in the House of Commons that when discussing 
the Atlantic Charter widi Mr. Roosevelt in 1941, he asked from the American Presi- 
dent a definite assurance that the British Commonwealth and Empire were no more 
committed to the abolition of imperial preference than the American Government 
was committed to the abolishment of their protective tariff. 1 his was a wise precau- 
tion indeed. We certainly must try to move forward, but we must all move together 
and in the same direction. 

However, there are very good signs which give one some hope for the future. 
During this war a very large degree of stability has been achieved for colonial pro- 
ducts. I wish here to mention the West African Produce Control Board, which was 
set up and organized by the British Colonial Office and at which the French National 
Committee is represented. This West African Board buys all the production of cocoa 
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and Oilseeds from all the British and French territories of West Africa, thus ensuring 
stability of price and certainty of outlet. The work of this African Board has con- 
tributed in a great measure to the war effort and to the economic stability of those 
colonics and the well-being of its populations. 

Perhaps this purchasing and distributing body will serve as an example of what 
can be done in that direction. It may in time become a truly international board, 
which will deal with the produce not only of West Africa but of other territories. 

As 1 have mentioned this happy creauon, I would like to end this talk with a few 
words of thanks for the invaluable help that our British colleagues of the Colonial 
Ollice and of the other London Ministries have so generously given us through the 
last few years, since 1940. They have placed their knowledge and their experience at 
our service with the greatest courtesy and kindness. Those who have — ^as I have — 
worked with them will always remember those years of happy co-operation with 
gratefulness. 


THE REI URN OF THE EXILE^ 

By Ranjee Shahani 

One hot day Maxim Gorky met 'Polstoy on the road and began to tell him, among 
other things, that he had just had a letter from V. G. Korolenko. The sage shook his 
beard angrily “ Docs he believe in God?" he asked gruffly. 

" 1 do not know." 

" That means you do not know the clucf thing about him." 

Belief in God — is that the chief thing about a man^ Most modern critics will 
laugh at me for even asking the question. Ihey will say that I am naive, primitive or 
fabulously ioolish. They may be right Yet there is not one of these critics who does 
not bend the knee before this or that idol of the moment And I venture to think 
that of all humiliations the least humiliating thing is the humiliation before God. 

Such, any way, is the fundamental ftehng of Edw'ard Thompson. The chief 
thing about Jiim is his belief in God. He sings : 

" Thou Li\ing Purpose, dimly understood, 

I'hou Whom I held for known, 

And Whom I served, a Will beyond my own, 

What is this word 

Now in the darkness of my spirit heard 
And what this questioning, whether ill or good 
I know not, so my heart is vexed 
And all my mind perplexed ^ 

Whether Thou art all, or just and wise 
(As once we held) and good past all surmise, 

Or evil, is a thing hid from my eyes, 

That only know Thou art not to- be found. 

Pity the heart Thy hands have made, the wiH 
In darkness wavering, fain to serve thee still ! 

Now, ere the day in cloud and mist go out. 

Answer, and save * Now, in this dusk of doubt, 

To this poor flickering mind that perisheth. 

Ah, speak, with some clear word, of life, not death I" 

The note here is neither triumphant nor tinkled out on a fairy bell, but it is clear 
enough. To talk of God one must use the shy, caressing language of love, or one 

*100 Poems. By Edward Thompson. (Oxford Untvef'stty Press.) 61. net. 
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must shout like Kabir. Tepidness is the sin. Thompson raises his voice boldly in 
The My sue Knight ” : 

“ Nearer than flesh or frame He stood, 

Stirring by life and soul and brain 
The languid pulses of my blood 
To earlier ecstasies again. 

Kneeling in spirit, but in limb 
Steadfast, unquivenng, unafraid, 

With unveiled eyes I stood by Him, 

Pavilioned with obsequious shade. 

One was 1 with that Living Light 
Whereof all stars and spirits be. 

Whose tabernacle is cloud and night. 

Whose ways are firmament and sea.’' 

The whole poem should be read; the incense that rises from it is a call to prayer. 
Thompson, then, is a religious poet; religious not in the narrow, sectarian sense of 
the word, but in a deeper way. He firmly believes in God That belief colours his 
whole being and gives him strength to fight some very terrifying giants. One thing, 
however, has disappointed me : I’hompson hymns the praises of Jesus— that is only 
right and proper — but not the praises of the Buddha, Krishna or Rama. Have our 
master spirits nothing to say to him.? To me, I confess, this is a puzzle, since Thomp- 
son has such a fine understanding of our inwardness But there is “ The Sufi’s 
Prayer ” — a little gem; let us be grateful for it * 

“ Though in front of folk I call Thee Lord, 

And such high titles use 

As men to glorify their great ones choose. 

Yet in the silence of my heart is word 

Far other; facing Thee in darkness, 1 

‘ Dear Comrade,’ and again, ‘ Dear Comrade,’ cry.” 

Religious poets are very rarely intellectual : they have faith, they do not reason. 
Thompson, on the contrary, has a powerful mind. Consider Poem 91; it is packed 
with clarified thought. And the language is truly remarkable : the words have the 
hard cold glitter of tempered steel. Here is a passage chosen at random . 

” Day swcKaned on day, drugged with the all-drowsing sun . 

Night was a vigil set for the Khamsin s blast. 

High in the glaze-brimmed vault the vulture’s vans 
Shadowed our kestrel spirits that feared to rise. 

Till dusk came leaden and dull. 

Lit with the dead men’s stare — the desert lilith’s glare — 

And our bodies flung down, like the drought-struck flowers that droop. 

Yet even those hours have run. 

We have come to some end at last. 

The rugged splendour of this poem has not been surpassed by Browning at his 
best. It is a masterpiece. The item entitled ” Dixit Insipicns ” is also very fine. 
The opening lines are worth noung : 

‘‘ When mind above 
Dim sea of consciousness 
Dawned, speech I heard : 

I'hat Thou wast Love — 

Power — Righteousness — 

Uttering Itself unceasingly — the Rock 
Of Ages, set in Being’s fluctuant stream 
And in my own life, I confess. 

That (more or less) 

This faith looked fact.” 
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I hope I have not given the impression that Thompson is a solemn poet who only 
talks of the immensities. I’hat would be to misinterpret him He can be as playful 
as a kitten Indeed, he has told us in advance what he thinks of us critics : 

“ In the meadow behind the house 
This morning I saw 
Cows feeding on apple-blossoms. 

Wrench 

Crunch 

Munch 

Shatter and scatter. 

They bit off more than they could chew, 

And splashed the grass 
With bright pink petals. 

There they stood, crushing 
In wrinkled and crinkled 
Asquint and askew 
Wicked black jaws 
Mouthfuls of present beauty 
And harvest to be. 

I told my neighbour the poet. 

He scowled, and said he knew 
Reviewers exactly like those cows 

Even though the cow is a noble animal, with many virtues, no critic would like to 
be called a cow. Personally, I adore blossoms, and would not dream of crunching or 
munching them. But how can one crunch a blossom^ 

Thompson is not a Bute player, but a kind of one-man band. He gives us all 
•orts of tunes, and most of them are agreeable. The music that he makes about India 
— see “ vSravan” and ‘'An Old Woman” — is now grand, now very, very sad But 
that is perhaps the spirit of India— at once grand and sad About war reporters 
I’hompson has some very biting things to say; in fact, he skins them ali\c But he is 
not particularly tender to himscll. lie knows that ht has gone hither and thither, 
and made himself a motley to the crowd Enough of that, he cries. He must return 
to his first love; he has been an exile too long * 

” Forgne me, Rose and Nightingale ' 

The poet lays aside 
The silly wisdom that he served. 

His misbelieving pride 
Belcagured in a jangling mob 
Of sordid jays and crows, 

I did not hear thee. Nightingale * 

I did not sec thee. Rose ’ 

Accept me. Moth and Downy Owl • 

Show me your warm deep eyes, 

Moon-glimmcring wings ’ Night-gliding ghost 
On vchet winking skies ^ 

The heart that turns from righteousness 
(As others turn from sin) 

With fierce repentance such as mine. 

No devil back shall win 

This is hovN Thompson repents for political activity I sincerely hope he will 
indulge in more political activity and repent again as beautifully. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

King George VI. and His People : A Tribute to Britain. By Philip Pancth. {Allt- 
ance Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

{Reviewed by Professor L F. Rushbrook Williams ) 

This attractive little book, embodying the views of a well-known Continental 
journalist upon the British Monarchy as it exists today, should have a ready sale in 
Britain and overseas. Here at home it will be read with interest, for it is good to 
know how our own institutions strike able and observant foreigners. L)o wc always 
remember, for example, that our King and Queen arc almost the only living Crowned 
Heads who habitually move freely among their people, not only without an armed 
guard, but within touching distance of all and sundry? Also, have wc sufficiently 
reflected upon the significance ol the f.ict that to us it is not a case of “ The King ” or 
“ The Queen,” but of “ I'hc King and Queen There are a number of such things, 
which do not seem to us remarkable because we are accustomed to them and accept 
them, which strike an observer like Mr. Pancth as being very remarkable indeed; so 
remarkable that he sets himself to track down the cxpilanation of them. As a result, 
this book has a wider scope than would be suggested by its title. , 

Mr. Pancth’s first object, it is true, is to present the King — and the Queen — both 
as persons and as institutions. He has been remarkably successful. He follows both 
Sovereigns from the time when they first emerged into public life until the present 
moment; he describes their ever-closer identihcation with their subjects, their embodi- 
ment of all that is best in British life, their steady pursuit of duty. He gives a lively 
and charming picture of their family circle, illustrated by some of the most gracious 
and delightful photographs imaginable. He proceeds to outline the important func 
tions which the King discharges under the constitution of Britain, together with the 
wholly essential role played by the Monarchy in the structure both of the Common- 
wealth and of the Empire. On these subjects there is jitrhaps a little more to l>e said 
than Mr Pancth finds to say; and the emphasis is not always placed where an English- 
man would put It. P'or example, wc attach greater importance to what the King 
actually does than to what the Constitution permits him to do We know that during 
the last few reigns our Kings have all become the most skilled, as well as the most 
exalted, of public .servants They see and know so much more than any single Prime 
Minister, no matter how eminent; their experience of men and things becomes, as 
time goes on, wholly unique; without any intrusion upon the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of their Ministers they can and do help so much in every crisis For they can 
think, not for this party or for that party, not for this policy or for that policy, but for 
the country as a whole. But the supreme value of this practical wisdom is that it is 
unobtrusive. It may help a Monarch to discuss with an outgoing Prime Minister the 
national nc-eds, and thus perhaps to shape the final suggestion submitted for the new 
Prime Minister; but it would not of itself lead the Monarch to overrule that sugges- 
tion, despite the existence of the sovereign prerogative oi final choice. 

In the discussion of this and other matters, Mr Paneth finds himself drawn im- 
perceptibly into a larger field. In explaining the operation of the British monarchy 
he IS driven to analyse the British character, the British way of life and the British 
idea of freedom Here also he is most illuminating, laying his finger upon a number 
of points which do not strike us as remarkable, but which Mr Pancth, with his wide 
experience of other countries, knows to be very unusual indeed I'or example, 
our sense of law strikes him as strange, wc have not a particukuly good system — at 
least, as measured bv the scicniihc codes of the Contim nt- but wc believe in it and 
we will not allow it to be challenged Again, we do not believe in equably, except 
equality before the law and equably ol fjiportunity, for wc know that individual 
endowment of talent differs so widely and we prefer tacts to fancies Nor, to take 
another example, have we as a nation ever accepted the distinction, so widely recog- 
nized elsewhere, between public and private morality Our public servants may have 
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to do in thtir official cap, icily, at least from time to time, things which they would 
nof (lf> in iIkii [trnatc c.ip.icity as citi/tns, hut we do not like it — indeed, we repro- 
i>,iu it. .111(1 fioni lime to unit an ouihurst of popular indignation, based purely upon 
tilt nation il idea ol v\hai is right and wrong, will sweep av\ay all the arguments of 
Stan trail as in the ( ist ol the Hf>art-La\al .igrttmtnt In fact, wx work as a people 
1 )\ intuition raihtr than by logic, we think that we ha\t lound out how to live m the 
w'oiltl, arul v\ c know that logic docs not rule human nature 

.Ml raiuth pa\s a cety handsome tribute to ih( \alour and determination of the 
people ot tills hind, from our Sovereigns to our humblest citizens 1 think he would 
sliaie the (j}>mion of tlu late I S C)h\er that theic is a disposition among the English 
to be fiundU with other nations, but that they aie [lossessed by an in\mcible de- 
tetmmation to li\e as well as by a vsillingness to let others li\e. I ce^mmend this little 
book \ (_i \ beat tily 


Thr rxp^Cs^crl in tin cr mn<t he a< tho<e oj the individt 4 al 

( (>ntt ihiitoj ^ d Mf Asiatk Rr \ 11 v\ dfjcs not hold itself 1 cspon<i hie for them 


Hulietin of the Imperial Institute 

A (. rl’j l<er(»rd of Proj^rtss relalinj^ u> AjiricuRural, Mineral and other 

Indusirie**, vs n h Special Ptftiencc to the I tilisntion of the Kau Materi>o!i of the 
DiMiiinioiis, Inciia and (he C^donics. 

rUINCaP VL CONTI NTS OF CCKRKNT ISSCF 
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Bae.et iolojiieal I'ests <ui Agar made from Australian Seaweed. 

Xanthorrlux a Resin. 

l'\‘(>nomie Camditions in West Africa 

(ieologieal SuT^ey Work in Canada 

The (iiaphile De^posits of Cevlon. 

Bibliographies on Agnctihiire, F'orestry. Insecticide 
Materials ot \ cgetable Origin and Mineral Resources. 

Book Reviews. 
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KfElItTOir I ZAtHllMl illU” 

: itM ACfcnowtedged leading Mont^ nf India) 

maitt fid»rni9tlya Journal in India devoted to the discussion and dissminatlon 
- ff aH problems relating to the Indian States said Zcmindadas. 

TOPICAL PICTURES A S^OALmr 

THE BE^T MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENT 

- for . 

IT colnmi^ndt the largest circulation among 
the Indian States, - 

IT is i^troolsed by . Princes ahd Rajas, as the Journal is 
radusively devoted to their interest. 

IT piddfsheS historicai accounts and biographies of 
eminent Princes and Zamindars with illustrations. 

If annr B een t m iMui vmhici to bteiMlf the restoe he theuid ndvertlse tn *THE FEUDATORY Mte 

ZAI^NOAIM INDIA** Hsctced aboveb he hn merelv to look within Ibr the opinion of thn Innding orgnn of th« 
Frtn Hko **TW TfHES** (London) and tho dUtiniultM Princni of indhui Scam. 

. Aimmd lobacr lpt iop RaJO In India, IU.Ja Fmwlfn. 

For panlculdrs apply to : 

THE FEUDATORY & ZAMINDARI INDIA OFFICE 

TEPPAKULAM. TRICHINOPOLY 


TMB WEDNEIDAy REVIEW 


(The acknowledged leading Weakly of India) 

The most informaliyo Jotimal in India devoted to the 
discussion and dissemination pt ait importamt problems 
relating pa the Railway and General Transport. 

LaUist Opinions : 


Sir L. WHioa, CMofCommlteiiocior of Roftwopa, 
wrim: VTho Indian Raftwaya aro c groat aolf- 
tupportlnf public aofvlea amptoyinf hundreds of 
thoiieanda of wo Hcem whoraMond to oncouragamout 
and coaetruiQCloa crlOdsmk ibt Wodnetdoy Rtrlew, 
unpcadapM thto afid andsovours to doralop eo-opara- 
ttm iwtWMn the Ratiw^s and public they aarva. 

Up a i uferd Sonthull/Mombor of Council, Wnr 
TP u n ap o H ^ WPHec i **Tha working of the Railwm 
.|ao auNat^of bitarm to avary mambar of tte public, 
and dwaafdfpOfitibl# walcoiiw not only public appro* 


Oation but also pobHc criticism, provided It Is wall* 
iaibrmad. From a partwal of die nlaa of TTia Wednasdoy 
Review, t consular mo the iournal providae its leaders 
with a wallobalancad view on Railway mactsra.'* 

Sir Ouchrlo RiMaolt, Chtof Commlaatonor of Hail* 
ways t **l Irsv# saan copies of your paper ragularfy 
for the last taVr years and have always appradatad the 
way In which you have andaavDurad to daal foirty 
with Railway^ nvan whan you have felt that crttidSfii 


Annuid « ufa »c ri ption RtS hi Indl.. Ite.i2 FerUgn. 

for father partleuiqrs oppfy io : 

•*THe WCDRiESOAY REVICW” OPPtOE 

pjo. Tawuxmjo). trichinofoly 










Insurance is a Means to Financial Security 

TEIE JUPITER 

GENERAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

(Incorporated in India in 1919) 

TRANSACTS 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT AND 
PROGRESSIVE FEATURES 


Anthoriaed Capital 


bsoed and Subscribed Capital 
Pald-op Capital . . - 


Total Assets Exceed 
Life Fund Exceeds 


Rs. 2.00,00,000 
“ 1,50,00,000 
" 23,74,800 

" 76.00,000 

" 21 no.oofl 


The above figures speak convincingly about the 
Popularity and Confidence of the Public enjoyed 
by the Company. 


Head Office: FORT, BOMBAY. 



FOUR SHADES OF BEAUTY 
IN FOUR WEEKS 

This method is 
simple one* 3 ust a 
little of “Floro- 
zone” rubbed on 
your face before 
retiring for the 
night and have it 
washed in the 
morning with a 
little lukewarm 
watei Continue 
this process for 28 
days, and you have 
all the shades of 
facial colour that 
you desire Everv 
week watch your 
face carefully in 
the mirror. and 
you will notice the 
smooth almost un- 
conscious miracle 
being performed by 
“FJorozone” 

The dark colour 
of your face will 
have turned into 
WHITE with 
charming shade — 
c 1 e a 1 of lines, 
pimples and frec- 
kles and' you will 
get a complexion 
that you could 
never have thought 
p o s s 1 b 1 e — t h e 
smooth beauty, al- 
luring and almost 
magical to which 
friends are uncon- 
sciously attracted 
ard held in admir- 
ation This will 
win you a status 
in Society Office 
and home That is 
the .secret of “Flo- 
rozone ” 

“Florozone” is 
scientifically blend- 
ed with Ozone 
(Active Oxygen) 
which IS well- 
known as bleach- 
ing and skin nourishing agents It not only bleaches the dark, ugly smears 
on the face but by a process of skin renovation restores to the face a velvety 
smoothness. It is quite harmless and antiseptic 

Complete course priced at Bb. 3181 -, V P Charges Extra 

Available from all Chemists and Stockists 
Or Direct from 

FLOROZONE DEPOT 

Noble Chambers, Farsi Bazar Street, P. O. Box 875, Bombay. 





THE CENTRAL BANK 
EXECUTOR &TRUSTEE 
CO., LTD. 

This Company was incorporated in 1929 and is owned and 
directed by THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. It 
acts as Executor and Trustee under a Will. Among its 
advantages are: — 

SECURITY: The Bank is responsible for the 

acts of its ofBcials. 

EFFICIENCY: All officers have been specially 

trained for their duties. 

ACCEISSIBILITY : Co-Trustees and beneficiaries 

may inspect their records at 
any time. 

ECONOMY; The fees, fixed at the date of 

appointment, are exceptionally 

low. 

SECRECY : The staff are pledged to secrecy 

regarding the affairs of clients. 


A booklet describing the Companies services and quoting 
fees may be obtained at the office of the Company in Central 
Bank Building, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 


BE S TROIVO 

Syrup of Heamo Globine 

LMJG BRAXD 

Made in France 

Will help you. The best for Loss of Blood 
Sold at all Reputed Chemists. 


GOLD HAS 


NO value: 

—Proclaims this Rhn 


MUBU MOVIETONE’S 
DOCUMENT OF HUMAN 
EMOTIONS 


^.Starring; 

SMICHFBABHA 

& 

ISHWARLAL 

with Shamim, 
Nazir, E. Bilimoria, 
Sharifa 

ic 

Direci^Jor: 

RAMDARYANI 

★ 

Produced at 

RANJir 

A Sapjeme BeleaaQ 


P ¥ A S 


^MURLI MOVrrOhE— 
Snehaprobho 
Ishuiwlal 



(Mjeaning “THIRST”) 

IT IS THE STORY 
OF MAN’S 'nurst 
for GOLD, MAN’S 
Thirst for FAME, 
MAN'S Thiret for 
LOVE. 


Shortly at 

IMPERIAL 

CIl^EMA, 

Tiamington BdL 


FOR THE BLACK-OUT 

SHADES & BLINDS MADE BY EXPERTS 


' imv? > 

. ■'T :)r T'Th" . 
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f SPRING 

; KOI.LER 

‘ BLINDS 

f Made from Best 
j Bntash Fadeless 
5 Blind Holland, 
5 a s sketch i n 
> Cream. I v v 



ROLLER 


Es€S£ 




IS!.-. 


YOUR 


ORDER 


THE NEAV ‘*VENEI.TTX»" 
VENTILATING CHICK, IDEAL FOB 
SHADING LIGHTS 

Made with tough 1 inch wood latha. 
Woven together with extra-strong 
••VENEXiUX- twine, complete with corA 
guy cords, pulleys and Sprayed Green Oil 
Paint. Be. 112 per sq. foot. 
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For exclusion of Light from Operating 
Theatres. Lahoratorlea Cinema Halls, 
and Dark Rooms, for Developing work. 
These blinds can be made up to 6* wide 
As the conditions of fixing vary consi- 
derably. we offer to quote for each indi- 
vidual enquiry according to detail^, 
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'k HISTORIANS k SCHOLARS 
k LITERATEURS k EDUCATIONISTS 


Rev. Father H. Heras^ S. J., 

Professor of History, St. Xavidr’s 
College, Bombay. 

Pratapagiri Kamamurthl, M-A.^ 

Pnofessor of History & Politics, 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

Professor A. A. Shaik, M. A.^ 

Ex-Professor of Persian, N. Wadia 
College, Poona. 

Mr. K M. Mimahi, 

Ex-Home Member, Government of 
Bombay. 


I Mr. H. K. Sherwani, M. \A, (Oxon.) 
Bar-atLX<aw, 

Professor of History & Politics, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

Rao Sahib C, S. Srinivasachari, M.A. 
President, Indian History Con- 
gress (5th Session), Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

Hon. Mr. G. B. Mawlankar. 

Speaker, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, Bombay. 

Lady Vidyagauri, B. A. 


All of them along with many other men of letters and nationalist 
leaders liave unanimously acclaimed ‘^Sikandar” and declared It 

MINERVA’S UNPRECEDENTED HISTORICAL 

T' 


Director SOHRAB MODI 

/ Running to Crowded Houses at 

MBNERVA-bombay. 

AND CREATING AEL-TIME RECORD AT MORE THAN 40 KEY 
CITIES ALE OVER INDIA. 




G L A N D E X 

An Endocrine Medicament 

of proven merit which takes its 
advantage of the specific action 
of Hormones in Increasing 
Energy, Development and Tissue 
Building. 

AN ACTIVE PHYSIOLOGICAL STIBIULANT 


Sole Agent: 


ROY & C 


Princess SL, 


PAN Y 

BOMBAY No. Z. 



BLATTABANE THE 
COCKROACH KILLER 

Their habits and habitat are 
flltby. From filth they creep into 
the home and oontaminato food, 
destroy clothes, books and fui’- 
mshings, and endanger your 
baalth. The mtestmes of a cock- 
roach breed dangerous germs. 
Their hairy and spmed legs carry 
innumerable bacilli They are 
more obnoxious than the com- 
mon house-fly. Thej^ are known to 
induce serious diseases in canine 
pets. Their presence in the home 
is higlfly undesirable Be rid of them by usmg BLATTABANE, a 
non-poisocnous, non-inflammable, non-injurious, odourless, clean powder, 
that exterminates these pests. 

1^ oz. As. 12, 3 oz. 1|8|-, 8 oz. 2I81-, 1 lb 4|8| 

WHITEAWAY, LAIDLAW & CO. LTD., 

BOMBAY. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS MJYH 


Cast * 

DURGA KHOTE, 
SHOBIIANA 
SAMARTH, 
SHAHU MODAK, 
PREM ADIB, Ete. 
Direction : 
VIJAY BHATT 

Art Direction : 
KANF DESAI 


— ^The Art and 
Culture of Classical 
India 
Lives in 

PRAKASH 

PICTURES’ 

Epic Masterpiece 



Bharat Milap 


BHARAT BHET 

(Marathi) 


Now at 


MAJESTIC 


An Evergreen Release. 



During the Past Year Russia’s 
“Worker and Peasant Army” Has 
Been Transformed Into a Force 
Where the Strictest Disciplme 
Prevails. 

The Red Army Becomes Prussian 



V. OSSIPOV 


I N the club-rooms of Russia’s 
Red Array a few months ago 
the stoldiers were busily discuss- 
ing a new disciplinary code of 
the Red Army issued by Mar- 
shal Timoshenko, Soviet De- 
fense Conamissar. 

It had always been part of 
the Revolutionary military code 
that Red Commanders should 
fraternize with their men, whe- 
ther at social affairs', on the 
athletic fields or in the class- 
rooms. There were no class 
distinctions, no salutes except 
when on duty, no official defer- 
ence shown in the clubrooms, 
even to general^, for here gene- 
ral and private were of equal 
rank. 

The friendliest of democratic 
relations obtained between offi- 
cers and their men: comrades 
all, they were encouraged to 
practise the utmost simplicity 


in manner and dress. Co-opera- 
tion in circle, club and library 
work fostered this spirit of 
equality. An officer, accustom- 
ed to giving orders on the drill 
field, might find himself in a 
classroom studying languages 
under one of his own men; the 
teacher in command in the lec- 
ture-hall might later take in- 
struction from the military 
commander. 

But the days of such free 
camaraderie in Russia’s Red 
Army are gone. The man who 
was responsible for the tighten- 
ing of the Red Army was 
Simeon Timoshenko, hard-boiled 
disciplinarian born of Ukrain- 
ian peasant stock 46 years ago. 
Undertaking a complete reorga- 
nization and modernization of 
the army, Timoshenko wa^ re- 
sponsible for the adoption of a 
regime of the severest military 
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discipline, regulating the life, 
daily conduct and fighting acti- 
vity of the Soviet troops. Insub- 
ordination, open resistance and 
infraction of regulations became 
crimed punishable by court- 
martial ; "'neornpc‘lerj.lr> e 

ruthlessly weeded out. 

Timoshenko, making a care- 
ful ^ludy of the inanccv.vres of 
the Nazi military machine, 
realized that the rapidity of 
modern warfare necessitated 
the nicest timing, the most ac- 
curate movements, the clos'est 
co-operation between different 
units, especially since huge 
masses of men and movements 
over immense fields were in- 
volved. Recognizing this fact, 
Timochenko persuaded the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. to centralize autho- 
rity by investing the supreme 
command of the Red Army in 
an all-powerful director whose 
orders were to be regarded as 
law by his subordinates. This 
commander w^as to be held anC- 
werable for all orders issued to 
his troops. Should any violation 
of discipline occur, he had the 
right to use force to enforce his 
commands. 

Similarly, down through the 
ranks, compulsory salutes, both 
on and off duty were provided 
for, in order to heighten the 
dignity and respect due to offi- 
cers; the former casual way of 
address yielded to certain pre- 
scribed formal forms. Every 
soldier, no matter how humble 
his rank, was exhorted to be- 
come acquainted with the laws' 
governing military usage, in 
order that he might become 
more proficient in performing 
his duties. Discipline was to be- 
come enthusiastic, firmer. Offi- 
cers were upheld in their autho- 


rity by increased prestige and 
power. It was impressed on the 
Red Army soldier that imme- 
diate and complete fulfilment of 
any order given him by a supe- 
rior was a sacred duty that in- 
volved the defense of the 
fatherland. No soldier, no mat- 
ter what his rank, escaped the 
compulsion of this dis'cipline. 

Disobedience or failure to 
fulfil his duties constituted a 
violation of the soldier's oath 
of allegiance, and was punish- 
able by severe penalties', such 
as reprimands, additional fati- 
gue assignments, confinement 
to quarters for one or two 
months, arrest, loss oi pay, de- 
motion. Thesfe penalties apply 
equally to members of high 
rank. 

In order to encourage out- 
standing devotion to duty, cer- 
tain rewards were provided, 
such as gifts, cash bonuses, de- 
corations and promotions. Edu- 
cation in the Red Army was' re- 
orientated in the direction of 
stricter discipline; greater em- 
phasis was now to be laid on 
the development of class con- 
sciousness, on the neces'Sity for 
self-abnegation, on the heavy 
responsibilities that lay upon 
the members of the Red Army. 
Bonds between commander^ and 
men were strengthened, in order 
to promote greater willingness 
to obey commands, and a closer 
understanding between mem- 
bers of the different ranks. 
Whenever a penalty was' impos- 
ed, it was the duty of the com- 
mander to impress upon the cul- 
prit the harm that he had ac- 
complished by infraction of re- 
volutionary discipline. 

Along with the increasing 
stringency of disciplinary mea- 
sured, it was found necessary 
to re-organize and re-educate 
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the Red Army troops. Three 
main points formed the basis of 
this re-organization: the neces- 
sity for impressing upon the 
men a constant vigilance and 
preparedness; a checking-up on 
all evidences of laxity, senti- 
mentality and looseness'; and 
abolishing all former practices 
of familiarity, soft-heartedness 
and “false democracy.” In their 
stead were encouraged a new 
firmnesfe, resoluteness, severity. 

The troops were to be taught 
to face the greatest obstacles 
with unflinching bravery; they 
were to be instructed in the 
probable hardships and priva- 
tions that lay before them; 
they were trained, mentally and 
physically, to bear fatigue with 
disciplinary firmness and calm. 

Where formerly commanders 
were encouraged to associate 
with their men familiarly, they 
were now impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining the 
strictest authority ; discussion 
about commands was no longer 
permitted. The Red Commander 
was to stop at nothing in order 
to achieve victory. If he felt he 
had to employ force to quell in- 
subordination, he was not to be 
held responsible for such 
actions. There was to be no 
questioning of orders. Should 
he fail to exercise firmness, 
when such firmness was called 
for by breach of discipline, 
should he desist from exercising 
his power to the limits to insure 
obejdng of an order, then the 
officer himself might be sum- 
moned to face court-martial. 

Because of the increasing 
complexity of modem warfare, 
claimed Timoshenko, military 
education makes greater and 
greater demands upon the new 
recruit. The commander or in- 


stmetor is therefore involved 
in the most painstaking labour, 
where every detail may be of 
vital importance. Should he 
adopt slipshod methods of in- 
struction, he may be held re- 
sponsible for criminal negli- 
gence m the preparation of the 
troops. Accuracy, precision, 
thoroiigkntSK pliyfical liai'den- 
ing- — these were the qualities 
which Red Army instructors 
were exhorted to develop in 
young Soviet citizens when 
these young men were called up 
for training. 

No longer is the Red Army a 
sort of military club where 
young men may seek social 
diversion and education for per- 
sonal ends only; it is a highly 
specialized organization which 
demands experts in many dif- 
ferent fields. So great is the 
necessity for discipline, indeed, 
that instruction in this quality 
must begin with the fifth class 
in school. Prom early adole- 
scence the Soviet citizen is pre- 
pared for the defense of the 
U. S. S. R. by militarized 
marches, by sharp-shooting 
contests, by the study of mili- 
tary techniques. 

A habit of self-discipline, in- 
culcated in early youth, will 
persist throughout adult life, 
and make the task of Russian 
military instructors much easier 
— such is the conclusion of 
Timoshenko. Throughout ado- 
lescence therefore the Russian 
youth is taught that no sacri- 
fice is too great to make to 
achieve complete victory over 
the foe. 

The results of this intensifi- 
cation of military discipline ap- 
pear to be evident in the recent 
fighting spirit demonstrated by 
Russian soldiers against their 
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Nazi attackers. Stories issuing Realistic as ever, the Russian 

from Nazi and Italian Fascist High Command have succeeded 

headquarters admit the incredi- in converting the severity of 

ble bravery of the Red Army, Prussian discipline into an in- 
even to the point of self-immo- strument for the enforcement 

lation upon the altar of duty, of revolutionary ideals. 


THE VIRTUE OF UGLINESS 

I N London, go to that most interesting museum, the National Portrait 
Gallery. There you will find portraits of all the men who for the last 
400 years have been important in every profession in England. You 
will be struck by their prevailing ugliness — great archbishops, distin- 
guished scholars, statesmen and men of affairs. 

Ugliness has positive moral values. First, the man afflicted with it is 
thereby deprived of a too-easy success in love; this deprivation spurs 
him all the more eagerly to conquer — ^he has only the brilliancy of his 
accomplishments by which to please. 

Moreover, ugliness in a man, if it accompanies strength, almost al- 
ways prejudices one in its favour. His superiors almost never have a 
feeling of jealousy toward a really ugly man; nor are they indifferent to 
him, either* One remembers unusual features rather than a handsome 
but commonplace head. 

— Andre Memrois. 


THE NEPTUNE ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Cluiirnian : 


Sir Govind B. Pradhan, Kt. 

Vice-Chairman: 

Seth Maneklal Chunilal •\\C ^ i^ucrative 

W* Agency Terms 

Ubrni Life Fund 

Policy Oondittons ^ 17,00,000 Apfh 

- Premium income 


Vicc-Chmrvian : 

Seth Maneklal Chunilal 


Libera] 




Rs. 6,50,000 App. 

Claims paid 

Rs. 4,00,000 App. 

For Agency Terms & Conditions inquire 

Head Office 

Neptune Building, Hornby Road - - BOMBAY. 



After Nazism . . . What ? 



PROFESSOR M. J. BONN 


Capitalism in Germany is doomed, for National Social- 
ism has created a “new order” it will not survive to 

Consummate. 


I T is easier to forecast Ger- 
many’s economic future 
than to guess at the kind of 
government which could replace 
Nazism. For the economic 
structure of a cormtry docs not 
disappear completely in a revo- 
lutionary upheaval. 

The economic structure of 
Nazi Germany is the fairly logi- 
cal development of pre-Nazi 
economic trends. Capitalism (in 
the Western sense of the term) 
never dominated in (^rmany; 
such as it was, it died from the 
combined shock of the '.var, in- 
flation, and the great depres- 
sion. Notwithstanding an inter- 
lude of big business domina- 
tion, planning and planned eco- 
nomy originated in Germany at 
the close of the war — ^not in 
Soviet Russia. It might best be 
described in racing parlance as 
an offspring of Karl Marx out 
of Dora, whilst the social sys- 
tem prevailing in Germany at 
the outbreak of the present war 
might be called “barrack-room 
socialism.” 

The Nazi economic pro- 
gramme combined middle-class 
resentment against “big money” 


with emotional collectivism. It 
declaimed against “trusts,” big 
estates, and department stores; 
it glorified physical labour and 
decried intellectualism. It ex- 
pressed the genuine sentiments 
of divergent groups, very skil- 
fully blended for propaganda 
purposes. For Hitler, who in 
those days described himself as 
a mere drummer, was not in- 
terested in economic realities 
apart from propaganda value. 
For this reason he readily fell 
in with Gottfried Feder’s dis- 
tinction between creative and 
acquisitive capital, the former 
being exclusively Nordic, the 
latter mainly non-Aryan. 

But economics frankly bored 
him, for he and his immediate 
entourage were mainly politi- 
cally minded : those who held 
power — ^namely, could shoot 
their adversaries — could always 
get cash; those v/ho held cash 
might be able to buy power, if 
power did not prefer to despoil 
them first. 

Big business and the landed 
interests, who put Nazism into 
office, were slow to learn the 
truth of these primitive but 
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very practical conceptions; for 
they retained economic control. 
No prominent Nazi got a key 
position in economic adminis- 
tration, with the exception per- 
haps of agriculture, and the 
party’s socialist programme 
was held in abeyance; no con- 
fiscation took place, except of 
Jewish property, and even here 
it was camouflaged. 

For quite a considerable pe- 
liod business, big and small, 
made large profits, as usually 
happens in the earlier phases 
of a huge credit expansion; 
even Jewish concerns prosper- 
ed. The large estates were not 
touched, not because the Nazis 
ssnnpathised with the Junkers, 
but because their agrarian po- 
licy was based on rather roman- 
tic conceptions of the sanctity 
of real-estate property. The 
Nazi after all posed as the de- 
fenders of the West against 
Communism. But notwithstand- 
ing its apparent distinction for 
open socialism. Nazism thor- 
oughly collectivised Cermari 
economics. 

A powerful agent for collec- 
tivisation was the Nazi 'Jov- 
emment’s policy of public 
works. It came m just after the 
bottom of the great depression 
had been rea.^^hed; in fact, the 
up-swing vou^d have started 
earlier had not the uncertain- 
ties of impending revolution 
held it back. It resolutely tack- 
led the problem of unemploy- 
ment by employing idle hands 
and idle plants on unproductive 
public works; it raised a float- 
ing debt by a well-designed sys- 
tem of faked commercial bills, 
which were regularly converted 
into funded loans. 

These financial operations 
made the State the central pur- 


chaser, directly or indirectly, of 
the nation’s output, and enabled 
it to eliminate undesirable con- 
cerns — Jewish firms, for ex- 
ample — and to direct capital in- 
vestments. It was faced with 
one great problem: it must con- 
trol prices, otherwise the fear 
of inflation might be aroused. 
Minimum prices were establish- 
ed to protect farmers from 
world competition; in various 
industries rationalisation was 
banned, in order to stop a de- 
cline of prices. 

By and by maximum prices 
became far more important. 
The resumption of armaments 
speeded up expenditure on a 
colossal scale. Under their pres- 
sure the demands on the Ger- 
man productive apparatus in- 
creased enormously. It had to 
provide an export surplus for 
payment of indispensable im- 
ports, and to provide at the 
same time a surplus beyond 
current home consumption ; 
from this the huge plants were 
constructed, the produce of 
which was to make Germany 
self-sufficient. Since Germany’s 
costs of production were high, 
exports had to be subsidised at 
the expense of home con- 
sumers: autarchy raised such 
costs considerably, for it im- 
plied an increased production 
of national goods under most 
unfavourable conditions. 

Armaments and autarchy 
would have given an upward 
swing to the price-level even if 
credit expansion had not been 
at work. In order to stop it, 
capital remuneration, fixed in- 
terest as well as dividends, was 
cut down. Since the accumula- 
tion and the direction of invest- 
ments was regulated and capi- 
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tal flight was punished as high 
treason, evasion was difficult. 

Similarly, wages were fixed 
and not allowed to rise. When 
certain raw materials became 
scarce, rationing, permits, and 
priorities were introduced and 
the flow of industrial life was 
manipulated. Middlemen’s pro- 
fits were eliminated, small tra- 
ders and artisans were deli- 
berately squeezed out and 
forced to enter the labour mar- 
ket — ^the class which had form- 
ed the main support of the Nazi 
regime was sacrificed to mili- 
tary exigencies. Though money 
wages remained stable, real 
wages declined, not so much on 
account of rising costs of liv- 
ing, but through the deteriora- 
tion of quality (substitutes), 
the non-delivery of rationed 
goods, and an extension of the 
v/orking day. Even before the 
outbreak of hostilities German 
economy was a war economy. 

It is impossible to foretell the 
economic outcome of the war, 
but certain features are by now 
quite clear. 

1. The war is sure to deplete 
Germany’s physical resources. 
Neither accumulated reserves 
nor current production will 
suffice for it; it can be earned 
on only by omitting replace- 
ment of wastage, by picking the 
eyes of mines, by exhausting 
soils, by neglecting repairs — 
even now the railways have 
been allowed to run down below 
their proper standards. If the 
war lasts long enough, Ger- 
many’s physical plant will be 
greatly deteriorated, and the 
efficiency of her man-power 
will suffer. Recovery is possible 
only by maintaining for a 
lengthy period a very low stan- 
dard of living, so as to secure 


a surplus for home investments 
or for exports. 

2. The war will have to be 
financed by a system of requi- 
sitioning, which is more or less 
carefully camouflaged by an 
intricate system of borrowing. 
Bondholders may be asked to 
hand over a large percentage of 
their holdings. The inflated 
value of real estate and of equi- 
ties due to inflation will be con- 
fiscated, as well as the profits 
made by debtors at the expense 
of their creditors. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, wdll requisition 
a part of the share capital and 
have mortgages registered in 
its favour on lands and other 
property to about 50 per cent, 
of their value. Instead of shar- 
ing the nation’s income through 
taxation, it will socialise its 
capital and become the owner 
of half of its property. Given 
the tendencies prevailing in 
Nazi Germany, a huge capita’ 
confiscation seems inevitable, 
and with it another step to- 
wards collectivism. 

3. Whilst devaluation of some 
sort cannot be avoided, it will 
not suffice to help Germany to 
get access to world markets. 
Even cheap labour will not al- 
low her to produce cheaply, 
since expenditure for replacing 
her worn-out plants must be 
very great. This will of neces- 
sity make for continued control 
and regimentation. As capita! 
can only be accumulated quick- 
ly by keeping down consump- 
tion, labour will be required to 
work overtime, but the State, 
not private capitalists, will 
benefit from its exploitation. 

4. Germany’s desire for au- 
tarchy has failed: she depends 
on foreign supplies to a very 
considerable degree. She can 
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only get them by export, for she 
has neither negotiable foreign 
assets, nor can she get substan- 
tial loans. Even if she were to 
get some from Russia, this 
would merely imply the obliga- 
tion to furnish later on certain 
quantities of goods, not mere 
money payments without re- 
turn payments, on which de- 
fault is not easy. 

5. The territorial expansion 
which she desired is not likely 
to take place. Even if she were 
not defeated, Russia blocks the 
way to the Balkans and the 
Baltic. If she were allowed to 
keep Western Poland, Austria, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, none of 
her fundamental problems 
would be solved; though the 
former province of Posnan is 
rich in agricultural products 
and Upper Silesia in minerals. 
The incorporation of 30 million 
Slavs within the German econo- 
mic body might provide cheap 
labour; but as Nazi imperialism 
is exclusive and cannot assimi- 
late alien populations, it might 
merely reduce standards of liv- 
ing. Repatriation is expensive; 
it does, moreover, not increase 
Germany’s natural territorial 
resources. 

6. Whether Germany will 
stick to barrack-room socialism 
or turn c )mmunist will depend 
on her agrarian structure. The 
majority of her five million 
freehold farmers are hard-boil- 
ed individualists and not pre- 
pared to accept “collectivisa- 


tion” of farms. The old genera- 
tion of German working men, 
who had saved the Republic 
several times from Bolshevism 
long before the advent of Hit- 
ler, may still hold to their faith. 
But a long war is sure to pro- 
letarianise the masses, and to 
accelerate the general levelling- 
down which Nazism has already 
accomplished. 

The vicinity of Russia to the 
thinly settled agrarian German 
East, with its semi-feudal con- 
ditions, may open the door to 
Communism. 

The social structure of other 
parts of Germany may be solid 
enough to withstand a Com- 
munist impact. German capital- 
ism is, however, doomed. It was 
always semi-feudal and semi- 
collectivist. Many years ago I 
concluded a study of its parti- 
cular features with the words : 
“Truly the fate of German capi- 
talism lies in feeble hands.” 
They helped to deliver the 
country to Nazism, but they 
will not be strong enough to 
liquidate it, and to revive any- 
thing resembling a free econo- 
mic system. If the war does not 
end in a murderous social revo- 
lution, the future structure of 
Germany will at best be a kind 
of regimented socialism, such 
as Fichte, who was half a Nazi, 
outlined in his Closed Commer- 
cial State over a hundred years 
ago. 

Contemporary RevievOy London. 


A TEXAS newspaper publisher, who recently retired with 50,000 dollars 
^ in the bank, was asked how he did it, and replied: 

“I attribute mj' ability to retire with a 50,000-dollar bank account, 
after 30 years in the country newspaper field, to close application to duty, 
the most rigorous rules of economy, never spending a cent foolishly, 
everlastingly keeping at my job with a whole heart — ^and the death of 
an uncle, who left me 49,99911-2 dollars.” 



VISITINC POTENTATEi »»NOf f PROMISED MYSELF t»0 STAY IN 
TO-NISMT AND DROP A LINE TO THE WIYES." 
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1 Saw Russia's Secret Cities 



PETER C. RHODES 

Condensed from “PM’^ 


B efore I visited Siberia, I 
never realised two vital 
facts about Russia : the enor- 
mity and rich variety of this 
land of almost 200 millions of 
people ; and the tremendous 
growth of a new metallurgical 
and tool industry in the vast 
interior of Siberia, far from all 
frontiers and potential fronts. 
Cities like Novo-Sibirsk made 
me revise my notions of how 
long Russia could fight a war 
to-day. 

Across the vast West Siberian 
steppe coimtry roll endless 
plains thousands of miles in 
area, the bare meadows varying 
with small railroad machine 
towns and big industrial cities : 
Kurgan, Petropavlovsk, Omsk, 
Novo - Sibirsk, Kraksnoyarsk, 
Nichi Udinsk, Irkutsk; ancient 
names with a connotation of 
hamlets stuck m the heart of 
backward Siberia. Now they 
were a revelation of some 
modem force that had struck 
them and converted the major 
portions of them into modem 
cities with smoking factories, 
railway lines and giant freight 
yards. 

I shall never forget one after- 
noon when we roared across the 
flat steppe country, swept 
2 


One of the Soviet’s most 
closely guarded secrets 
has been her factory 
cities which lie deep in the 
Ural Mountains area be- 
yond the range of bomb- 
ers. Peter C. Rhodes is 
the first American journal- 
ist to travel through this 
section of Russia since the 
outbreak of war. 


through a touch of the woody 
Taiga and suddenly came 
around the curve of a hill to 
look down on the broad Ob 
River pouring northward to the 
Arctic. And in that valley lay 
a huge modem factory city, 
looking for all the world like 
smoking St. Louis on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

NoVo-Sibirsk was no longer a 
lumber camp and straddling 
wooden town half way along the 
endless Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
It was a giant industrial town 
turning out locomotives, tmcks, 
tanks, tractors, artillery, aero- 
planes and the instmments of 
war. Four railway lines, two- 
track and three-track lines, 
came into the city from newly 
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developed mining areas around 
us. 

It was strange to see loaded 
freight trains moving eastward 
tov/ards the Pacific after we 
passed the Urals, carrying car- 
loads of munitions ; to pass open 
flatcars loaded with trucks, 
artillery, tanks and ambulances. 
The new steppe and Taiga 
industry of Siberia was provid- 
ing the sinews of defence for a 
vast area, without relying on 
the factories of European 
Russia. 

Armed troops could be seen 
in most of the town flanking the 
outer band of Manchukuo, along 
the banks of the vast Amur 
River. A snappy, modem flotilla 
of destroyers lay in the river as 
we crossed the long bridge at 
Khabarovsk. In Vladi^fostok, 
troops were building forts and 
barracks on all the hills that 
stud the port area, and modem 
submarines, sleek light cmisers 
and destroyers lay in the road- 
stead, with many more in the 
naval harbour around the lx;nd 
of the bay. 

We saw another important 
sight in Vladivostok — the Arctic 
transport fleet preparing to sail 


to the north, through the Beh- 
ring Sea into the Arctic and 
hence all the way to Murmansk 
on the European Barents Sea. 
Each ice breaker was to take 
ten freighters in its wake and 
bring them to the new seaports 
at the mouths of the giant rivers 
of Siberia which flow to the 
Arctic with their new products 
of wheat, meat, fruit, timber, 
minerals and other products 
from the rich Siberian plains. 
From Vladivostok they carried 
machinery to develop the Arctic 
regions, and from the Arctic 
ports they would take wood, 
coal, iron ore and other impor- 
tant defence metals dovm to the 
Leningrad-White Sea canal at 
Archangel. 

Everywhere one saw activity, 
construction and development, 
some of it in its most rudimen- 
tary stages. Agriculture was en- 
tirely mechanised and on a vast 
scale. Siberia had already be- 
come the bread basket for a 
continent and for part of ano- 
ther, for Siberian wheat not 
only furnishes the relatively 
small populace of this veritable 
continent, but is transported to 
European Russia as well. 


BAMBOOS 

JAMES GRAHAM 

B rushed in against a sapphire sky, 

Delicate bamboos stand in a forest glade 
Sheaves of beauty and God’s pledge of peace 
In warring days. 

Bright birds flash on vivid errands 

Now, and a thousand years ago, and will a thousand ages 
Into the future gaily dart; quietly deer 
Nibble the tender shoots; and the slow elephant 
Ponders a footstep, then with unhurried gesture 
Reaches and takes the food that is his right 



For its population Switzerland has a 
very fine army — and every man a 
sharpshooter. 

No Blitz for the Swiss 



HENRY W. STEIGER 


T he waves of war have swept 
around Switzerland and 
even washed up 43,000 French 
and Polish soldiers on her bor- 
der to be interned, but Switzer- 
land remains out of the war. 
How can we account for this? 
Why did Germany attack 
Prance through Holland and 
Belgium rather than Switzer- 
land? Why did Germany choose 
Belgium in 1914 instead of 
Switzerland? One reason, even 
if not the only one, is that the 
Germans (were aware of the ex- 
cellent condition of the Swiss 
army. 

The army of this little con- 
federation is a thoroughly Swiss 
organisation, commensurate 
with the possibilities of a small 
country, and yet formidable 
enough to command respect. 
Let us travel, in imagination, 
to Switzerland, not, this time, 
to see her beautiful mountains, 
but to learn something about 
its army. 

Entering Switzerland at a 
customs office, we find two sol- 
ders on guard. They wear grey- 
green uniforms of good mate- 
rial. Their steel helmets differ 
in shape from those of the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the Eng- 


lish. One of the soldiers, appar- 
ently a peasant, has heavy 
hands, a bony body and square 
face, while the other looks like 
a young student, coming from 
an intellectual family. 

“How many years of military 
service must the Swiss do in 
peacetime, or is there a profes- 
sional army,” our friends ask 
their Swiss guide. 

“Switzerland has no standing 
army. That would be too expen- 
sive for such a small country. 
We had to work out a system 
of our own, a militia system. 
Our constitution requires, as a 
fxmdamental duty of citizen- 
ship, that every male citizen 
shall do a period of military 
service. If he is unable for phy- 
sical reasons or because he is 
abroad, he has to pay a tax in 
lieu of his service. And every 
man has to begin as an ordi- 
nary recruit. We have no mili- 
tary academy to train oflBicers 
only.” 

“But,” one of the visitors in- 
terrupted, “how can your 
talented and educated young 
men afford to lose so much 
time? They shouldn’t be spend- 
ing their time as private sol- 
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diers in peacetime, it seems to 
me.” 

“You don’t realise what an 
opportunity the military ser- 
vice is for our boys. The rela- 
tion between officer and troop 
can be all the better if each 
officer knows how a soldier 
feels. It is good for a spoiled 
yoimgster to get the same treat- 
ment for a while that a gard- 
ener’s son gets. 

“Such a system is a school of 
democracy. You have seen the 
two soldiers. They are obvious- 
ly of different social class, but 
they wear the same uniform, 
and obedience is required of 
both. Besides social differences 
in Switzerland there are differ- 
ences m langauge and religious 
denomination. About 71 per 
cent, of the Swiss speak a Ger- 
man dialect, the Swiss German, 
which again has nearly as many 
shades of pronunciation as 
there are villages in those dis- 
tricts. About 21 per cent, speak 
French, 6 per cent. Italian, and 
a little more than 1 per cent. 
Romansch, an ancient Rheto- 
Roman idiom. Fifty-seven per 
cent, of the population is Prot- 
estant and 41 per cent. Roman 
Catholic. You are quite right in 
wondering what keeps this 
country together. It is the com- 
mon cause s’Tnbolised by the 
Swiss flag and the Swiss uni- 
form. A common uniform pro- 
motes comradeship, and com- 
radeship is the foundation of 
the democratic spirit. It is in 
military service that the 
French-speaking Genevan gets 
to know the German-spe akin g 
Bernese and the Italian-speak- 
ing Tessiner. Common hard 
work and mutual teasing is the 
glue for staunch friendship. 

“The Swiss army system is 
unlike any other military sys- 


tem. It embraces the full man- 
hood strength of the nation but 
is so worked out as to put a 
minimum of strain on the coun- 
try while assuring a maximum 
of defensive strength. A boy 
enters the army at 20. Until 
1939 the School for Recruits 
required 10 to 12 weeks, a 
period which has now been ex- 
tended to nearly four months 
because of the training time 
needed in the use of the more 
complicated modem arms. In 
this short period the recruit 
goes through a severe training, 
concentrated into a minimum 
of time. This is followed by 
eight annual drill courses of 18 
days each, spread over the 12 
years from 20 to 32. At this 
age the soldier leaves the first 
and enters the second line or 
’Landwehr.’ 

“He remains in this unit up 
to the age of 40 and is required 
to pass two further repetition 
courses of 18 days each. For the 
next eight years he belongs to 
the territorial troops, the 
‘Landsturm,’ and in peacetime 
is called in only for an annu al 
one day’s inspection. A recent 
decree extends the army age 
limit from 48 to 60 years in 
case of a general mobilisation. 
According to the new order of 
Febmary 3, 1939, a Swiss pri- 
vate serves in the army a mini- 
mum of 32 years. 

“The Swiss soldier citizen 
has his equipment and gun at 
home. That’s why, in 1914, the 
Swiss army was the first one 
mobilised. In case of mobilisa- 
tion the Swiss soldier goes 
home, exchanges his civilian 
clothes for his uniform, and 
proceeds to his rallying point. 

“Besides the annual 18 days’ 
drill we do rifle practice on the 
side. Thirty hits a year are re- 
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quired, and if you don’t make 
the necessary points, you must_ 
do additional exercises. Shoot-'' 
ing has been called the national 
sport of the Swiss. Each village 
has a club with its own shoot- 
ing gallery, where the men 
practice. Many of them do more 
than is required, and carry off 
prizes in the federal, cantonal 
and regional shooting matches 
which are important events m 
Swiss social life. 

“Naturally, all this helps to 
reduce the military service to a 
minimum, as does the purely 
defensive character of our 
army. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Swiss have not tried 
to extend their territory. Their 
only aim is to preserve their 
freedom. 

“The officers’ training is re- 
stricted to a minimum too. The 
subordinate officers are selected 
from the ranks of the privates. 
'They take an additional three 
weeks’ course in the Subofficers’ 
School, and are then provision- 
ally g^ven the rank of corporal. 
Their promotion is confirmed if 
they successfully complete a 
second Recruit School in their 
new rank. Then comes a school 
for officers, which for an in- 
fantry officer takes 88 days. 
After completing a third 
Recruit School as second 
lieutenant the candidate is 
confirmed in this rank, and 
after three or four years, 
if proved capable, he becomes a 
first lieutenant. 

“The only professional Swiss 
military men are instructors 
and those in the top ranks. The 
other officers have civil profes- 
sions. The substantial sacrifices 
required of such an officer, in 
following special courses, in 
preparing for the annual drill 
courses, and so forth, are pat- 


riotic services which the state 
can recompense only by the 
honour a military rank carries. 

“The Swiss army in peace- 
time has no commander-in- 
chief and no general. In war- 
time the two chambers of Par- 
liament, sitting together, elect 
a general as commander-in- 
chief of the Swiss armed forces. 
So you can understand that the 
title ‘General’ has quite a spe- 
cial ring for the ears of a Swiss. 
We feel that to put the high 
command of our military and 
air forces into the hands of one 
man is a serious matter for a 
democracy.’’ 

“What about the other bran- 
ches of the army?’’ the visitors 
asked. “You have only spoken 
about the infantry.” 

“When a boy passes the phy- 
sical test for military service, 
he can choose his branch of ser- 
vice, and if possible his desires 
are followed. An engineer will be 
most useful in the artillery or 
the air force. In some of those 
units the duration of service is 
substantially longer than for 
the infantry man.” 

“What sort of change of at- 
mospheie took place when this 
war was approaching?” an 
American asked. 

“Soon after Hitler came to 
power and the Germans began 
to speak in another tone, the 
Swiss foresaw the possible dan- 
ger for their country. 'The mili- 
tary authorities realised that 
the equipment of our army 
would be insufficient to defend 
the country in a modem war. 
As in other coimtries, the peo- 
ple begmdged the high military 
expenditures they were asked 
to meet, and it was in the spirit 
of those days to consider mili- 
tary service a useless, expensive 
loss of time. 
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“But this mentality quickly 
changed when we saw what was 
going on in Germany, The Swiss 
people realised that to maintain 
their freedom they had to be 
ready for sacrifice. When a 
loan of £13,400,000 for the re- 
organisation of the army was 
floated in 1936, it was over- 
subscribed by £5,600,000. The 
money was used for neiw forti- 
fications, especially along the 
Rhine, the Swiss metal industry 
changed from producing loco- 
motives and Diesel motors to 
guns, and the army was given 
additional training. 

“A passive air defence force 
was organised, and air raid 
shelters built. The public was 
instructed in the use of gas 
masks and the extinguishing of 
incendiary bomb fires. 

“We all knew the measures 
being taken were necessary. No 
one any longer questioned the 
need of military service, and 
everybody was glad that mili- 
tary training had been kept up 
even in times when no war was 
in sight. So when iwar came 
Switzerland had half a million 
well-trained soldiers ready for 
action. 

“What I have seen of the 
spirit among the soldiers and 
the effectiveness of the Swiss 
air force in the few cases where 
it has come into action in this 
war give me confidence. The 
mobilisation at the beginning of 
the war was effected in an effi- 
cient way. Since then, the army 


has had ample opportunity to 
complete the fortifications and 
further train the troops.” 

“But what happens to the life 
of the coimtry if half a million 
men out of a population of four 
m illion are in military service?” 

“Well, that does create pro- 
blems. But here, as in many 
other respects, the experience 
of the World War was a help. 
Whenever the iwar situation 
permitted, those men most 
needed in civil life have been 
granted leaves. 

“Men who didn’t qualify for 
the army and large number of 
women make up an auxiliary 
aid service. They are used for 
administrative work, censor- 
ship, and other activities. Be- 
hind the scenes is another auxi- 
liary of the army — ^thousands 
of women at home knitting sox 
and underwear for the soldiers, 
preparing occasional packages 
to cheer those without families 
to think of them. 

“A regulation was passed 
securing to soldiers the jobs 
they left when they were mobi- 
lised. If necessary, the state 
provides for their families while 
their earnings are reduced. 

“Switzerland’s military sys- 
tem has grown in a country 
which for 650 years has set its 
own course and which is ready 
to take its share in the rebuild- 
ing of a new world, developing 
the same ideas that are so pre- 
cious to this coimtry.” 


/’\F all living creatures in this world people and cats interest me most. 

Cats interest me because they have the qualities I like best in people 
-^ourage, dignity, independence the ability to amuse themselves, com- 
bined precision, silence and economy of movement, and that rare and 
marvellous virtue, a taste for the difficult. 

Though cats interest me because of the qualities I like, people interest 
me whether they have any qualities I like or not. Many people I do not 
like at all interest me far more than the people I do like. 
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ingenuity to make up for this 
shortcoming. Make the enemy 
pay for every inch of ground. 

9. Do not under any cir- 
cumstances^ surrender to the 
enemy. H you seem to be 
fighting alone for a while, do 
not forget that your com- 
rades are fighting for you 
somewhere else. 

10. Remember, you must 
destroy the enemy at all 
costs if you wish to remain 
free. 

Russian territory already oc- 
cupied by the Germans, offers 
an excellent terrain for guer- 
rilla warfare. The vast Pripet 
marshes, the wooded territories 
of Eastern Poland, Latvia, and 
Esthonia, the marshy swamp- 
lands of the lower Dniester and 
the Danube make it possible for 
even large bodies of men to hide 
out in daylight hours, emerging 
at night to attack the enemy in 
every conceivable way. 

The organisation of guerrilla 
troops is relatively simple. 
When the regular army is for- 
ced to retreat from any given 
area, it leaves behind a number 
of key men, preferably men 
who are natives of the region 
in which they have been fight- 
ing. To these men are entrust- 
ed caches of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Communist Party cell 
and leaders of the local Soviet 
determine the work to be 
undertaken and organise sup- 
port for the guerrilla troops 
which generally operate in the 
forests. 

Guerrilla troop leaders are 
expected to use their initiative 
to the utmost. They must above 
all learn to “live off the enemy” 
— to take from the invader 
food, arms, supplies. There is 


no other support possible ex- 
cept from the air force. 

The guerrillas’ job therefore 
is to sabotage the enemy’s 
effort to consolidate his control 
of the territory and to send 
materials and men to the front. 
The guerrilla troop is expected 
to wipe out bodily as many ene- 
mies as possible. But this is 
not to be done in daylight com- 
bat where the enemy can draw 
upon his tanks and planes. The 
guerrillas do not engage in 
direct battle unless they are 
reasonably certain of having 
the superiority. Instead, every 
ruse is used, every ambush. 

While the guerrilla troop 
fights hostile armed forces on 
the march and in small locali- 
ties, in the towns and larger 
villages, the Communist cell 
does its best to rally the people 
to make the life of the invader 
miserable. Everything of use to 
the enemy is destroyed. Rail- 
way lines are tom up, bridges 
mined, a mass espionage system 
established. It is obviously im- 
possible for the enemy to keep 
all of his movements secret. 
Specially assigned partisans 
and patriots are given the task 
of counting enemy trains pass- 
ing by, keeping track of the 
number of trucks and tanks, 
etc. This information is sent on 
to the guerrillas and to the re- 
gular army fighting the invader 
at the front. 

Not only adult males but wo- 
men and children are active in 
carrying out this dangerous 
work. In no other country have 
women been so deliberately 
trained for war as in Russia. 
Go through the huge automo- 
bile factory in Moscow and the 
sight of girls in red kerchiefs 



The Soviet has a vast army in mufti 
fightmg the enemy in the rear. 


Russia's Sixth Column 

MAURICE HINDUS 

Condensed from “Weekly Star." 


A GROUP of Nazi tanks and 
trucks passing through 
apparently peaceful country in 
occupied Russian territory sud- 
denly find themselves subjected 
to fire from partisan fighters, 
hiding perhaps in grain fields, 
in clumps of bushes or in 
forests. 

The truck drivers are killed, 
the fuel is set on fire, the tank 
crews in a frenzy, fire wildly on 
forest and thicket . . . 

In another district a loaded 
Nazi artillery ammunition train 
is blown up by guerrillas and 
the crew exterminated. 

In still another case Russian 
armoured car troops, when 
their machines are put out of 
action, disappear into the fields 
only to turn up as snipers else- 
where. 

Every bam, tree, haystack 
and hill shields invisible 
snipers. Fires are started at 
night. Enemy cavalry horses 
are found dead in the morning 
with their throats slit. Tele- 
phone and telegraph wires are 
cut, the water supply destroyed 
or polluted. 

Par from being elemental 
and spontaneous, guerrilla war- 
fare is the work of small but 
organised groups operating at 
the rear of the enemy. They 
are required to attack the foe 
continuously, according to the 
plans of a General Staff that 
uses the guerrillas as an aux- 
iliary to large-scale operations 
of the regular army units. 


The Soviet High Command 
recently issued a special 
decalogue for guerrilla fight- 
ers : 

1. In comhat, watch for 
your comrade. He will watch 
for you. 

2. Do not bother about the 
wounded during action. 
Watch the enemy. The 
wounded wifi be adequately 
attebded to after the battle. 

3. The sooner you destroy 
the enemy, the less danger 
there will be of him destroy- 
ing you. 

4. If you attack the enemy 
once and he does not 
succumb^ try again, and 
keep on trying. The enemy 
is a human being; hte will 
eventually give in. 

5. If you cannot destroy 
the enemy by ordinary means, 
think of other ways. You are 
bound to succeed sooner or 
later. 

6. Retire if necessary, let 
the enemy advance, but stay 
in the rear and harass him 
until you have destroyed 
him. 

7. If the enemy fe superior, 
retire but destroy everything 
as you retreat. Do not give 
the enemy the use of our 
food, shelters, water, etc. 

8. If your enemy has 
superior forces as well as 
firmaments, use your own 
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ingenuity to make up for this 
shortcoming. Make the enemy 
pay for every inch of ground. 

9. Do not under any cir- 
cumstances^ surrender to the 
enemy. If you seem to be 
fighting alone for a while, do 
not forget that your com- 
rades are fighting for you 
somewhere else. 

10. Remember, you must 
destroy the enemy at all 
costs if you wish to remain 
free. 

Russian territory already oc- 
cupied by the Germans, offers 
an excellent terrain for guer- 
rilla warfare. The vast Pripet 
marshes, the wooded territories 
of Eastern Poland, Latvia, and 
Esthonia. the marshy swamp- 
lands of the lower Dniester and 
the Danube make it possible for 
even large bodies of men to hide 
out in daylight hours, emerging 
at night to attack the enemy in 
every conceivable way. 

The organisation of guerrilla 
troops is relatively simple. 
When the regular army is for- 
ced to retreat from any given 
area, it leaves behind a number 
of key men, preferably men 
who are natives of the region 
in which they have been fight- 
ing. To these men are entrust- 
ed caches of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Communist Party cell 
and leaders of the local Soviet 
determine the work to be 
undertaken and organise sup- 
port for the guerrilla troops 
which generally operate in the 
forests. 

Guerrilla troop leaders are 
expected to use their initiative 
to the utmost. They must above 
all learn to ‘‘live off the enemy” 
— to take from the invader 
food, arms, supplies. There is 


no other support possible ex- 
cept from the air force. 

The guerrillas’ job therefore 
is to sabotage the enemy’s 
effort to consolidate his control 
of the territory and to send 
materials and men to the front. 
The guerrilla troop is expected 
to wipe out bodily as many ene- 
mies as possible. But this is 
not to be done in daylight com- 
bat where the enemy can draw 
upon his tanks and planes. The 
guerrillas do not engage in 
direct battle unless they are 
reasonably certain of having 
the superiority. Instead, every 
ruse is used, every ambush. 

While the guerrilla troop 
fights hostile armed forces on 
the march and in small locali- 
ties, in the towns and larger 
villages, the Communist cell 
does its best to rally the people 
to make the life of the invader 
miserable. Everything of use to 
the enemy is destroyed. Rail- 
way lines are torn up, bridges 
mined, a mass espionage system 
established. It is obviously im- 
possible for the enemy to keep 
all of his movements secret. 
Specially assigned partisans 
and patriots are given the task 
of counting enemy trains pass- 
ing by, keeping track of the 
number of trucks and tanks, 
etc. This information is sent on 
to the guerrillas and to the re- 
gular army fighting the invader 
at the front. 

Not only adult males but wo- 
men and children are active in 
carrying out this dangerous 
work. In no other country have 
women been so deliberately 
trained for war as in Russia. 
Go through the huge automo- 
bile factory in Moscow and the 
sight of girls in red kerchiefs 
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and blue outfits, working side 
by side with men, is impressive. 

There are hundreds of wo- 
men engineers and women fac- 
tory managers in Russia, v/hile 
thousands are foremen of col- 
lective farms. At least a million 
young women have been train- 
ed to operate tractors, com- 
bines, threshing machines and 
other agricultural implements. 
An additional million have been 
taught mechanics. In all, thirty 
million women are engaged in 
the productive efforts of the 
country, eleven million in in- 
dustry and nineteen million in 
farming. Women have even 
been prepared to take over in 
time of war the cultivation of 
the highly mechanised large- 
scale collective farms as well 
as the operation of certain in- 
dustries. 

An equally essential division 
which has been prepared for 
guerrilla warfare is known as 
the Osoviakhim — Civilian De- 
fence Society — an organisation 
which has energetically mobi- 
lised the civilian population for 
military work. To this end they 
have popularised shooting, 
topography, the drawing of 
maps, the care of horses, and 
airplane mechanics. 

There is not a park in Russia 
which does not have one or se- 
veral parachute towers, where, 
in the evenings, crowds of 
young people, g’rls as well as 
boys, flock for practice. Glider 
flying has likewise been popu- 
larised. 

There is hardly a factory, a 
school or collective farm in 
Russia without its shooting gal- 
lery and rifle range or that is 
not within a short distance of 
one. A peasant girl, chairman 


of a collective farm, once re- 
marked pertinently, “In this 
country learning to shoot is 
even more important than 
learning to read.'’ 

A different type of guerrilla 
warfare is carried on in the 
larger occupied cities such as 
Kaunas, Riga, Byalostock and 
others. Here the invade^ )s ex- 
pected to try to start the fac- 
tories operating again. Guer- 
rilla methods do not function 
well v/hen fighting enemy foi'ces 
concentrated in these cities. 
Hence the trade unions and 
Communist party cells organise 
to sabotage industry; electric 
power plants which not 

have been destroyed r^e ^^TCck- 
ed, machinery m plants is put 
out of order, and every measure 
is taken to make occupation 
useless from the economic point 
of view. The working class po- 
pulation of the larger cities also 
offers a constant source of new 
recruits for the guerriiias and 
is organised for the manufac- 
turing of weapons, the securing 
of medical supplies and the pro- 
vision of doctors and nurses 

Finally, the Communist and 
other anti-Nazi organisations in 
Nazi-occupied countries are ap- 
pealed to, to sabotage industry 
and the war effort. 

As the invader penetrates 
deeper into the vast expanse of 
the Soviet Union, new possibili- 
ties for partisan action will 
emerge. Russia has long been 
expecting and preparing for 
this war. The armament indus- 
tries have been expanded and 
scattered over the eight million 
square miles of the country. 
The Ukraine, Great Russia, the 
Urals, Siberia, the Ai’ctic re- 
gions in Europe and Asia all 
have been stocked with arse- 
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r\aiH. The Ural mountains, 
which are the dividing line be- 
tween European and Asiatic 
Russia, hum with industrial 
effort for defence. Were the 
Soviets to be driven from Eu- 
rope, they could fight a rear- 
guard action for thousands of 
miles and still have military 
equipment. 


It would seem that as long as 
the basic element of the popu- 
lation is anti-Nazi, guerrilla 
activities cannot be stopped, 
but will increase each day. This 
is true of course only where the 
people are prepared for this 
type o^ warfare. And the Rus- 
sians are prepared. 


S EX seems to be, of all things in life, the most double-edged, bringing 
the keenest happiness and the most appalling misery. Free 
indulgence, rigid restraint — ^they both bring tragic and heart-rending 
results. The fatal swing of the pendulum marks us for unhappiness on 
both sides. Too easy-going young people are unhappy. Too straitlaced 
young people are unhappy. And it is hard to strike the balance. 

Nature has placed us between such contrary and such passionate 
instincts that she has made of the gentlest heart a mystic battle-field- 
Those who tell us that Nature is all on one side — on the side of complete 
freedom — are as far from understanding her secrets as those who counsel 
a cruel puritanism. 

Nature is on the side of satisfied desire; but she is also on the side 
of shyness, retreat, withdrawal, reserve, and a chaste horror of indis- 
criminate indulgence. 



WisC' Cracks 



C ONTEMPORARY literature can be classified under 
three headings — ^the neurotic, the erotic and the 
tommy-rotic. 

E very man is an omnibus in which his ancestors 
ride. 


R 


AISE your hat to the past; take off your coat to the 
future. 


TTHE reasonable man adapts himself to the world; the 
1 unreasonable one persists in tr 5 nng to adapt the 
world to himself. Therefore, all progress depends on 
the xmreasonable man. 

S OME men who can’t even get along with their wives 
still think that the whole world could get along as 
a universal brotherhood. 


I LIKE work; it fascinates me. I can sit and look at it 
for hours. 

I T may be true that the good die yoimg, but if they had 
lived they would probably have grown up to be like 
the rest of us. 

A GOSSIP is one who talks to you about others; a 
bore is one who talks to you about himself; and a 
brilhant conversationalist is one who talks to you about 
yourself. 

A n optimist is a fellow who believes that whatever 
happens, no matter how bad, is for the best. The 
pessimist is the fellow to whom it happens. 


lYlE are inclined to judge ourselves 
W other by their acts. 

H 


by 


APPINESS is nearly always reboimd 
work. 


our ideals; 
from hard 


PAWNBROKER’S SIGN : 
inconvenience. 


See me at your earliest 


A GOSSIP is a woman with a strong sense of 
rumour. 

' I *HERE is really no perfect place to live. If you live 
1 in the land of milk and honey, you will probably 
get kicked by a cow and stung by a bee. 


r is to the eccentric that we owe most of our 
knowledge. 

A LEADER of men is one who sees which way the 
crowd is going and then steps in ahead. 



On Opening a Conversation 



STEPHEN LEACOCK 

Condensed from '‘Hohenzoller ns in America” 


O PENING a conversation is 
really the hardest part. 
It may best be studied in the 
settings and surroundings of 
the Evening Reception, where 
people stand upright and agon- 
ize, balancing a dish of ice 
cream. Here conversation 
reaches its highest pitch of 
social importance. One must 
talk or die. Something may be 
done to stave it off a little by 
vigorous eating. But the food 
at such affairs is limited. There 
comes a point when it is ab- 
solutely necessary to say some- 
thing. 

The beginning, as I say, is the 
hardest problem. Other com- 
munities solve it better than we 
do. In China, conversation be- 
tween strangers after introduc- 
tion is always opened by the 
question, “And how old are 
you?” This strikes me as ^n- 
^arly apt and sensible. Here 
is the one thing that is common 
ground between any two peo- 
ple, high or low. rich or poor — 
how far are you in your pilgrim- 
age of life ? 

Compare with the Chinese 
method the grim, but very sig- 
nificant, formula that is employ- 
ed in the exercise yards of our 
penitentiaries. “What have you 
brought ?” asks the San Quen- 
tin or Sing Sing convict of the 


new arrival, meaning, “And how 
long is you sentence?” There 
is the same human touch about 
this, the same common ground 
of interest, as in the Chinese 
formula. 

But in our polite society we 
have as yet foimd no better me- 
thod than beginning with a sort 
of medical diagnosis — “How do 
you do ?” This admits of no 
answer. Convention forbids us 
to reply in detail that we are 
feeling if anything slightly 
lower than last week, but that 
though our temperature has 
risen from 91.50 to 91.75, our 
respiration is still normal. 

Still worse is the weather as 
an opening topic. For it either 
begins and ends as abruptly as 
the medical diagnosis or it leads 
the two talkers on into a long 
and miserable discussion of the 
weather of yesterday, of the day 
before yesterday, of last month, 
of last year and the last fifty 
years. 

Let one beware, however, of 
a conyersation that begins too 
easily. This can be seen at any 
evening reception, as when the 
hostess introduces two people 
who are supposed to have some 
special link to unite them at 
once with an instantaneous 
snap — as when, for instance. 
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they both come from the same 
town. 

‘^Let me introduce Mr. Sed- 
Jey/' says the hostess. 'T think 
you and Mr. Sedley are from the 
same town, Miss Smiles. Miss 
Smiles, Mr. Sedley. 

Off they at a gallop. ''I’m 
so delig^hted to meet you,’’ says 
Mr. S^ley. It’s ^ood to find 
somebody who comes from our 
little town.” 

“Oh, yes,” answers Miss 
Smiles. “I’m from Wmnipej:^, 
too. I was so anxious to meet 
you to ask you if you knew the 
McGowans. They’re my neatest 
friends at home.” 

“The— v/ho ?” asks Mr. Sed- 
ley. 

“The McGowans — on Selkirk 
Avenue.” 

“No-o, I don’t think I do. I 
know the Prices on Selkirk 
Avenue. Of course you know 
them.” 

“The Prices ? No. I don’t be- 
lieve I do. You don’t mean the 
Pearsons ?” 

“No, I don’t know the Pear- 
sons. The Prices live near the 
park.” 

“No, then I’m sure I don’t 
know them. The Pearsons live 
close to the college.” 

This is the way the conversa- 
tion goes for ten minutes. Both 
Mr. Sedley and Miss Smiles are 
getting desperate. Their faces 
are fixed. Their sentences are 
reduced to — 

“Do you know the Peter- 
sons ?” 

“No. Do you know the Ap- 
plebys ?” 

“No.” 


Then at last comes a rift in 
the clouds. One of them hap- 
pens to mention Beveriy Dixon. 
The other is able to cry exult- 
ingly — 

'‘Beverly Dixon ? Oh, yes, 
rather. At least, I don’t know 
him, but I used often to hear 
the Applebys speak of him.” 

And the other exclaims with 
equal delight — ‘‘I don’t know 
him very well, either, but I used 
to hear the Wilhe Johnsons talk 
about him all the time.” 

They are saved. Half an hour 
later they are still standing 
there talking of Beverly Dixon. 

An equally imsuccessful type 
of conversation is one in which 
one of the two parties is too 
surly or too self-important to 
talk, and the other labours in 
vain. 

Mr. Grunt, capitalist, is ap- 
proached by a willowy lady. 

“Oh, Mr. Grunt,” she is say- 
ing, “how interesting it must be 
to be in your place. Our hostess 
was telling me about your shoe 
machinery factories.” 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

“I should love so much to see 
one of your factories. They 
must be so interesting.” 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

Then he turns and moves 
away. Into his little piggy eyes 
has come a fear that the lady is 
going to ask him to subscribe 
for something. Yet she is pro- 
bably as rich as he, and hasn’t 
the faintest interest in his 
factories. Only, she is fit to 
move and converse in polite 
society and Mr. Grunt is not. 


“TyHY,” asks a writer, “can’t Europe live as one big family?” The 
trouble seems to be just that it lives as most big families. 



In Lighter Vein 


A GOLFER had lo^ his ball, 
and, not unnaturally, was 
inclined to be annoyed with his 
caddie. 

“Why the dickens didn’t you 
watch where it went?” he asked 
the boy. 

“Well, sir,” replied the cad- 
die, “it don’t usually go any- 
where, so it took me unprepared 
like.” 

★ 

A MAN whose whole life had 
been spent in active busi- 
ness passed to the spirit world. 
“Now for some rest and perfect 
peace,” he thought. 

After quite a short time, 
however, a spirit tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “Excuse 
me, sir; you are wanted on the 
ouija board.” 

ir 

T hirty firemen formed a 
gvMrd of honour at the 
wedding of a colleague. They 
were prepared to put out any 
old flames, if necessary. 

★ 

"ITICAR (to old gardener dig- 
T ging up neglected garden) : 
It’s wonderful what the hand 
of man can do with a piece of 
earth, with the aid of Divine 
Providence, Wilks. 

Gardner; You should ’ave 
seen this place, ^r, when Divine 
Providence ’ad it all to itself. 

★ 

T ommy (to bald grand- 
father) ; “I say, grandpa, 
how do you know how far up 
to go when you wash your 
face?” 



E xtract from a boy’s let- 
ter: “We gave a perform- 
ance of ‘Hamlet’ before we 
broke up for Christmas, and a 
lot of fathers and mothers 
came. Although some of them 
had seen it before, they laughed 
just the same.” 

A YOUNG actor was com- 
plaining that he could not 
get an engagement. "And, mind 
you,” he added, "my ability has 

never been questioned.” 

. . "Questioned !” retorted an- 
other pro. "Ifs never even been 
mentioned.” 

★ 

"T UCKY blighter ! I hear 
JLj you’ve made millions in 
rubber.” 

“CJotton, not rubber; thou- 
sands, not millions — and I 
didn’t make them, I lost them!” 

★ 

"1I7FLL, Sambo,” said the 
. W judge, "so you and 
your wife have been fighting 
again. Liquor, I suppose?” 

"No, judge, she licked me this 
time.” 

★ 

M AGISTRATE: As regards 
the ownership of this 
eight-day clock, my decision is 
that the plaintiff get^ the clock. 

Defendant: And what about 
me, your Honour? 

Magistrate : You get the eight 
days. 

P RISON Visitor (to convict 
making mail-bags) : ‘‘Ah ! 
sewing?” 

C!onvict: “No; reaping.” 







Human and simple is the man seven- 
ty million Japanese worship as a 
living God. 

''God'' Lived Next Door 



WILLARD PRICE 
Condensed from ^^Fortnightly^^ 


F or five years the Emperor 
of Japan was our neigh- 
bour. I should say at once that 
he was a good neighbour. He 
ignored our existence except 
when it was time to command 
our presence at the Imperial 
Garden Party. And I may say to 
our own credit that we left him 
severely to himself. We did not 
try to pry into his affairs; and 
yet, glimpse by glimpse, word 
by word, we learned during our 
five years in Hayama, much 
about the home life of the most 
secluded and mysterious 
monarch in the world. 

All roads lead “up” to Tokyo 
while the Emperor resides there. 
But during the warmer months 
the earth tilts in a different 
direction. Then one goes “up’' 
to Hayama, the Emperor’s 
favourite residence. 

Hayama is a fishing village on 
the coast of the Miura Penin- 
sula some thirty miles from the 
capital. There we lived in a 
little two-storey house 
next door to the Imperial 
Palace. The pines of the palace 


garden cut the glare of the 
morning sun on our second- 
floor windows. 

Since we were the only 
foreigners to live near the 
palace we were subjected to 
close scrutiny. 

Regularly once a month the 
police called at the gate with 
much ado to drink tea and ask 
questions. In these conversa- 
tions we studiously avoided any 
reference to the Emperor. The 
devout Japanese is quick to de- 
tect the slightest trace of irre- 
verence. Our apparent lack of 
interest in the chief topic of 
Hayama at first set our friends 
at ease, then stimulated their 
determination that we should 
hear about their Emperor. And 
hear about him we did. Police 
ofiicers of the village, sentries 
who stood like wooden soldiers 
in the pill boxes punctuating 
the palace wall, fishermen who 
helped the Emperor collect 
marine specimens, tradesmen 
and farmers who brought sup- 
plies to the palace, carpenters 
who built the Emperor’s con- 
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ning tower, visiting physicians, 
biologists, teachers and musi- 
cians contributed, always dis- 
creetly, to our picture of the 
Son of Heaven's private life. 

Discreetly. For example, 
there was never a description 
of the Emperor's appearance. 
Diffidence on this point was 
evidently due to the influence of 
the ancient tradition that no 
man may look full into the 
Heavenly Countenance and live. 
Now men looked and lived but 
still considered it sacrilegious 
to speak of what they had 
seen. But we had plenty of 
opportunities to see for oursel- 
ves. Hirohito does not have the 
usual Japanese squat frame and 
tendency to bow legs. He has a 
horseman’s balance and a swim- 
mer’s suppleness. When he 
swings across the beach or 
sprints up the bank to the gar- 
den it is quite evident that he is 
not suffering from an overloaded 
stomach or an over- taxed brain. 
He is a good animal. One would 
never dream this to see him 
rigid and unresponsive in his 
limousine as crowds look on. 
Then the mantle of divinity 
rests heavily upon him. 

His face is vakimashita as 
the Japanese would say (liter- 
ally, “broiled ’) by sun and 
weather. Slightly prominent 
white teeth contrast with the 
dark complexion and short black 
moustache. His lips are rather 
full and sensitive. His head is 
slightly longer than broad, a 
head of gentle dreams and in- 
tellectual delights. Its air of 
detachment is accented by the 
thick-lensed glasses. 

The general appearance is 
that of a student, or of a 
gentleman with hobbies. While 


he shows no evidence of being 
a great thinker, he has a curious 
and reflective mind. One day 
when he retired from the shore 
to the palace he left behind a 
copy of Aesop’s Fables. Ah 
though we did not touch it, a 
guard threatened us blackly, 
snatched it from our polluting 
gaze and bore it away as 
though it were a holy wafer. 

In his ample library philo- 
sophy, economics and history 
are well represented. There are 
also many books in English. The 
Emperor reads English easily 
but speaks it with difficulty. 

His manual on world affairs is 
Asohi (Morning Sun), Japan’s 
greatest newspaper, which re- 
flects the common Japanese sus- 
picion of all other nations with 
the uncertain exception of CJer- 
many. 

Adult education has an advo- 
cate and example in the Em- 
peror. Black-suited lecturers 
with brief-cases full of wisdom 
come almost daily to the palace 
to address a class of one. He 
takes regular courses in eco- 
nomics, zoology, literature and 
art. Sometimes musicians would 
give command performances, 
but not very often, for such 
entertainment within the palace 
of the Son of Heaven is con- 
sidered too frivolous. 

The Emperor has one luxury 
that his predecessors did not 
possess — a view. He has built 
one small second-storey room 
from which he may see the bay, 
Fujiyama and the smoke-plum- 
ed cone of the island volcano, 
Mihara. On the landward side 
he gets glimpses over the gar- 
den wall of the life of the vil- 
lage. Who knows whether the 
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wistfulness of a peasant to look 
upon his Emperor is any great- 
er than the wistfulness of an 
imprisoned Emperor to walk 
among his people ? For the vil- 
lage and all beyond is forbidden 
territory. He may only pass 
through swiftly in his maroon 
limousine. A royal road leads 
straight from the palace gate 
to the nearest railroad station. 
At the station the Emperor 
steps into a plush-smothered 
waiting room reserved by the 
railroad management for his 
exclusive use, and thence into 
the royal railroad coach in 
which the window shades have 
been closely drawn. 

It is only when he sits in his 
high room, that his fancy, at 
least, may roam free. The 
palace garden is small and 
cramped. The best part of it is 
outside the walls — along the 
beach to the sea. The point is 
covered with g^rass and trees and 
fringed with great boulders. On 
one side of it the surf roads and 
on the other it is a quiet sandy 
cove where the Emperor bathes. 

There is nothing to prevent 
the bathers on the public beach 
a few hundred feet away from 
seeing their Emperor enjoying 
himself, but they do not stand 
in gaping wonder, no matter 
how much they may feel like 
doing so. 

He swims with a long, clean 
stroke and is evidently quite 
able to take care of himself in 
the water. Nevertheless, extra- 
ordinary precautions are taken. 
A boatload of attendants floats 
nearby. A prescribed swimming 
area is marked off with red 
flags. If he goes beyond them, 
he find the boat respectfully in 


his way, and he dutifully turns 
pack. 

When garden and beach pall, 
the Emperor goes out to sea. In 
a small cabined motor yacht ne 
and his crew sail slowly along 
the coast collecting specimens. 
He handles spear and net him- 
self as happily as a small boy. 
And like a small boy he non- 
chalantly drops algae, starfish 
and sponges into the pockets of 
his white coat. But this prac- 
tice is mitigated by the fact 
that, unlike the small boy, he 
never wears the same clothing 
twice. Imperial tradition for- 
bids it. 

He has one room of the 
palace fitted up as a laboratory. 
There is also a miniature aqua- 
rium. The specimens come out 
of pockets, others are brought 
in buckets by attendants, and 
the royal biologists settles 
down to his microscope. The 
smaller the organism the more 
it interests him. 

The other occupations and 
diversions of the Emperor are 
very Japanese. On nights of 
the full moon he may sometimes 
be seen with members of his 
family and court viewing the 
moon. “Moon-viewing” is not 
as casual as it sounds. It involv- 
es offerings of beans and dump- 
lings and bouquets of lespedeza 
blossom and eulalia grass, and 
the writing of verses. 

The Emperor’s interest in 
animal life also extends to in- 
sects and he enjoys the Insect- 
hearing Festival. Tuneful 
locusts, grasshoppers, cicadas, 
crickets and katydids in bamboo 
cages are bought from the 
insect-breeders. On a quiet 
evening in early autumn the 
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ceremony of “Freeing the 
Insects” takes place. The cages 
are opened, the insects escape 
to the trees and celebrate their 
liberty with song. Everyone 
listens in rapt silence. 

It would be strange if a man 
of such delights did not write 
p<^trv. The present Emperor 
will probably leave behind him 
around 38,000 poems. Poems in 
Japan are short. The present 
imperial bard finds his best ins- 
piration in the early mommg. 
It is reported that he rises at 
five-thirty and is out by six. 
His mood at that hour is never 
marred by a hangover for he 
never uses liquor, nor even 
tobacco. 

Every other week or so the 
Minister of War accompanied 
by officers of the General Staff 
calls on the Emperor. No other 
imnister of .the cabinet has 
direct access to the Emperor. 
The army flag significantly 
bears the Emperor’s crest and 
signature. Army plans, signed 
by the Emperor, are thereby 
lifted above public criticism. 

Within the palace garden the 
Emperor is very human; out- 
side. he becomes every day 
more god-like. The modernism 
of Meiji was '•ecognised as a 
mistake. Then the country 


nearly fell into “the vice called 
republicanism.” The army stop- 
ped that in time. Lessons were 
introduced in school textbooks 
designed to deify the Emperor 
and thus give divine sanction 
to “his right hand,” the army. 
Japanese children grow up in 
this scientific age firmly 
grounded in the myths of the 
Sun Goddess and her descend- 
ants who sit upon the most an- 
cient throne of the world. They 
believe the emperors of Nippon 
alone can claim divine descent. 

This faith is essential to the 
Japanese army programme 
which stops at nothing short of 
world rule. “We shall build our 
capital all over the world and 
make the world our dominion.” 

At the head of this world 
program me stands the 
Emperor. He alone makes it 
seem reasonable; for is it not 
logical that the world’s one 
divine ruler should rule all man- 
kind ? 

But whether he who is the 
heart of this grandiose scheme 
has any heart in it is doubtful. 
He seems hardly the type of 
man to aspire to be god of the 
world. He is a man of simple 
taste who woifld be quite satis- 
fied in a small garden beside 
the sea. 


JAPANESE FRANKNESS 

Japanese do not trust one another; one 
^ ^ telling on themselves to illustrate this trait concerns 

^ Central Station. 

tVhere are you gomg?” asked Businessman One. 

X am going to Kobe,” said Businessman Two, after some hesitation 
to "You told me you are^Sg 


— W, B, Cowrtney. 



A. Famous Correspondent Explains 
the Brutality of the Japanese 
Army. 


Education for Homicide 



EDGAR SNOW 

Condensed from the book “The Battle For Asia” 


N owhere in the present 
world has the deliberate 
degradation of man been quite 
so thoroughly systematized as 
by the Japanese army. Animals 
in the jungle usually kill only 
when hungry or if attacked; 
they evidently derive little 
pleasure from mere mutilation. 
The lust for sadism is some- 
thing which must be cultivat- 
ed. .. . 

The thing which makes the 
Japanese Army so puzzling to 
Westerners is that the physi- 
cian and the headhunter still 
exist side by side. The army re- 
tains the traditions of head- 
hunting days, while mastering 
the technique of modem medi- 
cine and the “science” of war. 
This is true more or less of all 
Japanese society; the hands 
work on modern machines while 
the mind lives in an absurd 
feudal world of tribal gods, 
su^rstitions, taboos and 
fetishes. 

To this day the masses are 
taught that the Emperor is 
literally God, and millions 


would kill men with other gods 
to prove it. The nobility, the 
police, the army and navy all 
share this divinity and must be 
held in reverence and fear. 

For the common man this 
teaching is made palatable by 
the fact that he too is a god, 
superior by a mere fact of birth 
to Jesus, Mahomet, Darwin, 
Newton, Einstein or President 
Roosevelt. The claim is given 
reality in his own household, at 
least, where he is worshipped 
by his women, the lowest crea- 
tures in the Japanese social 
ladder, whom the master of the 
house can barter commercially 
whenever he wishes. Moreover, 
he becomes a national god-hero 
if he dies for the Emperor and 
automatically enters the Shinto 
pantheon besides the warrior 
gods of the past. 

Teach this to a child from 
the time he imderstands words, 
and you get the modem Japa- 
nese soldier, just as the Pa- 
puans get a first-class cannibal 
by glorifying cannibalism, and 
the Nazis get “pure Aryans” 
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out of a cocktain of chromo- 
somes. 

The Japanese army teaches 
its recruits rigid loyalty and 
self-sacrifice. It also teaches 
chivalry between equals; but of 
course the Japanese soldier has 
no equal, even if it were possi- 
ble to combine chivalry with a 
machine gun. It is not 100 years 
ago yet, that any samurai (an 
ordinary mercenary of a feudal 
chieftain) could test his sword, 
whenever the urge moved him, 
by cutting off the head of the 
first commoner unlucky enough 
to meet him. He could be em- 
barrassed only if he failed to 
remove the offending object 
with one blow. . . . 

Other brutalities are equally 
glorified. After the invasion of 
Korea the Imperial Army wish- 
ed to prove its invincibility to 
school children. The victorious 
troops brought back with them 
30,000 pickled ears and noses 
which edified the Court of 
Kyoto. Horror at the sight of 
mutilation and human blood is 
supposed to indicate cowardice, 
and every young lad is anxious 
to demonstrate his bravery. 
During the massacre of 6,000 
Koreans in Japan, led by the 
army and police, at the time 
of the earthqu ake in 1923, some 
of the murder and torture was 
done by women and by youngs- 
ters in their teens. 

Sadism is part of the disci- 
pline itself imposed on the sol- 
dier. The Japanese officer seems 
never satisfied, when given a 
new batch of recruits, until he 
has '“tested” the tenderfeet in 
some foul act of violence. Fo- 
reign eye witnesses confirm the 
reports that both during the 
war in 1932 and also since 1937, 


some Japanese officers would 
line up a number of captured 
Chinese civilians, including wo- 
men and children, and order 
their newly arrived troops to 
use them for bayonet practice. 
When a soldier made a clumsy 
thrust he had to repeat the per- 
formance imtil he had perfect- 
ed his technique or overcome 
his timidity. 

Japanese women are chat- 
tels and millions of them on 
the market are worth less 
than their weight in beef. The 
sale of virgin Japanese girls 
to rich lanffiords or merchants 
may be considered a form of 
legalised rape. And no moral 
stigma is attached to adul- 
tery. Only for the impoverish- 
ed peasant is there a barrier 
— ^the financial. 

Officers sometimes encourage 
the peasant boy to regard war 
as a means of demonstrating 
his manhood as well as his 
courage. Poor Japanese women 
must sacrifice their chastity at 
the demand of the male. What 
consideration, then, should be 
given the wretched Chinese? 
Really, a great honour is con- 
ferred upon them. Japanese 
seize other Chinese commodi- 
ties and industry without pay- 
ment. Why should an exception 
be made in the case of women? 

One reason for Japanese be- 
haviour and the whole god busi- 
ness is the pronounced inferior- 
ity complex from which the 
entire race suffers. The indivi- 
dual Japanese is subconscious- 
ly aware of his unfortunate in- 
tellectual and physical inferior- 
ity to the individual Korean or 
Chinese. And he is forever seek- 
ing ways of compensation. No- 
thing gives some Japanese 
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greater satisfaction, therefore 
than to force a towering Chi- 
nese peasant to his knees at the 
point of a bayonet — unless it is 
to pull the pants off an English- 
man. At home the ordinary 
Japanese lives in a world of 
suppressed fear — ^fear of his 
police and those above him. In 
China also he lives in a world 
of fear — ^fear of his officials 
and the hostile people beneath 
him. His bullying acts serve 
temporarily to reassure him 
and remove those fears. 

Finally, the Japanese are 
physiologically a very nervous 
and jittery people. They have 
been living under a depressive 
strain ever since Meiji times, 
as contradictions in their so- 
ciety have grown more and 
more acute. Feudal credos have 
been preserved in an industria- 
lized society at the expense of 
intellectual and physical free- 
dom. One can appreciate how 
deep must be this psychologi- 
cal burden only by contrasting 
Japanese conduct in China with 
the outward kindliness, beauty, 
calm and charming civility of 
Japanese life at home. The bur- 
den has vastly increased since 
1937. The average Japanese is 
now a bundle of carefully sup- 
pressed emotions. Rarely does 
the individual overthrow the 
restraints without group sup- 
port of some kind, and then it 
is always with astonishing re- 
sults. 

A Japanese mob is really 
something fearful to contem- 


plate. I have seen Japanese sol- 
diers without any apparent pro- 
vocation go up to women in the 
streets of Shanghai and kick 
them in the stomach. Malcolm 
Rosholt of the China Press told 
me of an incident he saw in 
Hongkew, when a group of Ja- 
panese stormed a Settlement 
police station, attempting to 
seize a man who had been in a 
fracas with one of them. 
Rosholt watched a big English 
policeman trying to protect the 
intended victim. Suddenly, to 
his utter amazement, one of the 
Nipponese jumped three feet 
from the ground, landed on the 
policeman’s back, and dug his 
teeth into the man’s neck, 
clinging on while his com- 
panions applauded. 

Remove normal, heavy res- 
traints, remove the sense of 
personal responsibility, add the 
sublime ignorance of the pea- 
sant conscript who reads noth- 
ing that is not first approved 
by the army at home, add a 
credo also that glorifies bruta- 
lity, and you get the Japanese 
terror in China. But when the 
fear of authority, based on 
blind belief in its invincibility, 
breaks down in Japan, the 
world may see the bloodiest, 
and most barbaric civil war in 
history. Once the Japanese 
army and navy suffer a major 
defeat, and the myth of invin- 
cibility is shattered, they must 
also, together with the ruling 
class and the whole tradition of 
divinity, commit hara-kiri. 


Published by Random House, Inc., New York, Copyright 1941. 


F a Tna.n t.hinka he is Caesar and nobody agrees with him, he is sent to 
the insane asylum. If the masses agree with him, he becomes a dictator. 



Too many fail to win the confidence 
of children and here are some rea- 
sons why. 

Haw Wise Are The 


Young 
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“TI7HAT a fine, manly fel- 

▼ T low,” she said, pinching 
his cheek. 

No sooner had the last word 
left the mouth of the would-be 
admirer than from his strong- 
hold in his mother’s arms the 
“fine, manly fellow” reached to- 
ward the speaker, deftly re- 
moved her spectacles, and toss- 
ed them to the ground. A ruff- 
led lady stooped to retrieve the 
pieces; an amazed young mo- 
ther gasped an apology. I never 
found out whether this parti- 
cular well-mean'ng adult pro- 
fited from her experience or 
not. I doubt that she did. Pro- 
bably she is still making the 
same kind of unwelcome ad- 
vances to unsuspecting child- 
ren. It takes more than one 
pair of smashed spectacles to 
teach such a person that she 
needs to change her technique 
of greeting young children. 

An inventory of the ordinary 
intelligent adult’s repertoire of 
remarks saved for the special 


purpose of greeting young 
children would sound some- 
thing like this: “You are get- 
ting to be a big boy, aren’t 
you?” “My, how you are grow- 
ing.” “What beautiful curly 
hair.” “You’re the picture of 
your daddy.” Each is accom- 
panied by a condescending man- 
ner, a sugar-sweet tone of 
voice, and a basic lack of sin- 
cerity, all of which do not de- 
ceive the youngster one bit. 
What are his reactions to such 
greetings? All of them may not 
be as straightforward as the 
one cited above. Underneath all 
of them lies the desire somehow 
to get this individual’s attention 
centred elsewhere than on the 
helpless victim. 

You have seen the curly- 
headed two-year-old bury her 
head in her mother’s skirts and 
refuse to emerge until the ad- 
mirer of her curly hair had 
passed on down the street. She 
isn’t t^ng to be coy. She is 
downright ill at ease. One’s hair 
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is one’s personal property, and 
public conversation about it is 
embarrassing. 

You also have seen the mo- 
ther who, in such a situation, 
complicates it for the child by 
making remarks such as these: 
“Now, Sally, don’t act like 
that.” Then over Sally’s head 
to the originator of all the 
trouble: “I don’t know what is 
the matter with her; she just 
doesn’t seem to be the friendly 
child she used to be.” Poor 
Sally! That is the moment when 
she feels as if she hasn’t a 
friend in the whole wide world. 
She is miserable. 

Children suffer from self-con- 
sciousness and embarrassment 
just as we do. It shouldn’t be 
hard for most of us to remem- 
ber this and speak accordingly. 
All we need to do is put our- 
selves on the receiving end of 
some of the inane remarks 
made to children by supposedly 
intelligent adults and analyse 
our own feelings. 

Suppose you are the favour- 
ite friend of three-year-old 
Tom’s fond parents. You are 
invited to spend a week-end 
with them at their country 
home. Don’t go “getting wise” 
with Tom. Use the same kind 
of approach for greeting and 
talking with him as you would 
for greeting and talking with 
an adult whom you were meet- 
ing for the first time. 

Learn what some of his inter- 
ests are. At least know what 
most three-year-olds are inter- 
ested in. If you cannot find out 
whether young Tom has a par- 
ticular fondness for airplanes, 
or Diesel engines, or motor 
trucks, or any one of the other 
mechanical wonders that our 
modem youngsters become at- 


tached to, just play safe by 
conversing about all of them, 
or about other children, or 
about animals, or about toys. 
He isn’t as specialised as his 
father whose conversation runs 
in the “stock-exchange” rut. He 
can meet you on any ground 
you choose as long as that 
ground can be shared by people 
his age. 

The chances are that, if the 
conversation veers off in the 
direction of Diesel engines, 
you’ll wish secretly for your 
Encyclopedia Britannica. You 
will get fine information about 
them from Tom whose young 
mind, uncluttered with thoughts 
of dull subjects, has the oppor- 
tunity to concern itself with 
such fascinating things as Die- 
sel engines. Even a three-year- 
old can possess an amazing 
amount of information. 

A greeting such as, “Hello, 
Tom, I’ve saved a story about 
a brown and white dog that I 
saw on the way over to tell you 
after dinner,” will not only 
make Tom feel comfortable in 
your presence but will put you 
on a “man-to-man’’ basis which 
may lead to a better under- 
standing. Once a child realises 
that you and he have common 
interests, he wants to talk with 
you. 

Second in nuisance value to 
the “silly-greeters” just discus- 
sed are those who talk above 
children. These are the people 
who conversationally ignore the 
existence of children within 
their immediate environment. 
Conversation is scaled to the 
adults who are present; the 
child is left dangling. An occa- 
sional word may sound vaguely 
familiar to him but the balance 
of the conversation is entirely 
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foreign. His only escape from 
such an unbearable situation is 
to go to sleep or to perform 
some shocking, anti-social act 
which will bring him some at- 
tention, and, incidentally, some 
conversation that he can under- 
stand. 

An amused but baffled father 
told me how his five-year-old 
behaved one evening not so long 
ago under conditions similar to 
those just described. Guests, a 
business associate and his wife, 
were in the home for dinner. 
Sue, the five-year-old, had din- 
ner with the adults, then retir- 
ed to the living room with 
them. 

Conversation in the “male” 
comer of the room turned to 
politics and the current econo- 
mic situation. The ladies were 
discussing the ins and outs of 
their favourite bridge club and 
its members. Small Sue sat 
politely in a chair too big for 
her, legs dangling in mid-air 
trying her best to be interested 
in Mrs. Jones who trumped 
Mrs. Smith’s ace. 

Suddenly Sue left the room. 
Her exit was unnoticed because 
of the stimulating conversation. 
Just as suddenly Sue reappear- 
ed, this time in the nude. Very 
quickly she became the centre 
of attention Her mother lost 
no time in ushering her from 
the room, meanwhile admonish- 
ing her to the effect that “big 
girls should know better.” 

What about Sue’s behaviour? 
She may have become unutter- 
ably bored; and so she had 
done something about it; she 
had shown an intelligent mode 
of behaviour. Her method ac- 
complished results. As for her 
mother’s admonitions about 
knowing better; who would 


need or want to know anything 
better? She had invented, tried, 
and found successful a surefire 
way of getting the attention of 
adults who had been ignoring 
her and of getting the conver- 
sation down to her level. 

Perhaps if more children 
were as dramatic as Sue we 
would have more parents who 
are aware of the needs of child- 
ren. 

Third in the list are those 
people who may be called “talk- 
arounders.” Have you met any 
of them? There are some ex- 
perts in the world and most of 
them are mothers and fathers 
of children. Various ingenious 
devices are used. There is the 
old familiar one of spelling out 
words that the little one 
mustn’t hear; equally effective 
is that of lapsing into some 
other language, German or 
French or pig-Latin, for a few 
phrases. This is just one ex- 
ample of the methods to which 
we adults stoop to take advan- 
tage of children. How do the 
victims feel about it? Much as 
you or I w’ould feci if two peo- 
ple used the same techniques 
on us. 

Fourth, and perhaps most 
offensive are the people, who 
talk beneath children. They are 
legion. For some unknown rea- 
son there are countless num- 
bers of adults who are convin- 
ced firmly that young children 
cannot understand the English 
language in its natural state, 
but must have it delivered to 
them m strangely mutilated 
forms. These are the people res- 
ponsible for “baby-talk.” 

In this group, which we shall 
call the “drivellers,” are the 
producers of such meaningless 
and disgusting vocalisations as ; 
“You are such a tute itty bitty 
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boy’’ or “Let’s put your mitties 
on your patties now.” What 
must a sensible child think of 
such silliness? If these people 
could listen in on the conversa- 
tion between adults and child- 
ren in a nursery school for an 
hour or so, they would discover 
that children really can under- 
stand and speak the English 
language, unadulterated. 

Last, but by no means least, 
are the plain and simple 
“bores” who consider conversa- 
tion with a child a one-sided 
affair with the child doing all 
of the listening. Surely these 
people have never listened long 
enough to hear the lovely 
rh3dhm and good common sense 


that flows from the mouths of 
babes. 

Fortunately all of the adults 
in the world don’t fall into the 
five classes mentioned. Too 
many of them do. If some wise 
man would write a guide book 
on How To Talk with Children, 
he would soon be both wealthy 
and wise; not only would he 
reap material benefits, but he 
would be eternally blessed for 
helping thousands of children 
grow up without having to put 
up with the trials and tribula- 
tions presented by a society so 
largely composed of “silly 
greeters,” “high-brows,” “talk- 
arounders,” “drivellers, ’ and 
“bores.” 


THE BROKEN WING 


{QUESTION) 

'T'HE great dawn breaks, the mournful night is past, 
£ From her deep age-long sleep she wakes at last ! 
Sweet and long-slumbering buds of gladness ope 
Fresh hps to returning winds of hope, 

Om- eager hearts renew their radiant flight 
Towards the glory of renascent light. 

Life and our land await their destined spring . . . 
Song-birds why dost THOU bear a broken wing ? 


{ANSWER) 

S HALL spring that wakes mine ancient land again 
Call to my wild and suffering heart in vain ? 

Or Fate’s blind arrows still the pulsing note 
Of my far-reaching, frail, unconquered throat ? 

Or a weak bleeding pinion daunt or tire 
My flight to the high realms of my desire ? 

Behold ! I rise to meet the destined spring 
And scale the stars upon broken wings! 

SABOJnSl NAmU. 



The Reviewing Business 

CUFTON FADIMAN 

Condensed from “Harpers Magazine” 


T he word “business” in the 
title of this article is used 
as a wedge to separate book- 
reviewing from literary criti- 
cism. Literary criticism is an 
art, like the writing of trage- 
dies or the making of love, and, 
^milarly, does not pay. Book- 
reviewing is a device for earn- 
ing a living, one of the many 
weird results of Gutenberg’s in- 
vention. Movable type made 
books too easy to publish. Some 
sort of sieve had to be interpos- 
ed between printer and public. 
The reviewer is that sieve, a 
generally honest, usually un- 
in^ired, and mildly useful 
sieve. 

To use an example conve- 
niently near at hand, the writer 
of this article is a book-re- 
viewer. To the best of his know- 
ledge and belief he has never 
written a sentence of literary 
criticism, in his life. Unless he 
becomes a vastly diiferent per- 
^n from what he is now, he 
never will. He and his colleagfues 
are often called critics, a con- 
sequence of the amiable nation- 
al trait that turns Kentuckians 
into colonels and the comer 
druggist into Doc. 

T^e literary criticism is a 
subtle and venerable art. You 
can number tJ[ie top-notchers on 
your fingers and toes: Ari^tle, 


Horace, Coleridge, Lessing, 
Sainte-'Beuve, Taine, Goethe, 
Arnold, Shaw (one of the- 
greatest,) and a few others. In 
our own time and nation, lite- 
rary criticism is almost a lost 
art, partly because no one ex- 
pect a few other literary critics 
care to read it. 

What follows, then, is not a 
discu^ion of literary criticism 
but merely shop talk about my 
trade. A literary critic (just this 
once and then we’re through 
with him) is a whole man exer- 
cising his wholeness through 
the accidental medium of books 
and authors. A reviewer is not 
a whole man; he is that partial 
man, an expert. Many of his 
human qualities are vestigial, 
others hypertrophied. All ex- 

g erts are monsters. I shall now 
riefly demonstrate the re- 
viewer’s monstrosity. 

We must first of all remem- 
ber that reading maketh not a 
full man. Any reviewer who has 
been in harness for twenty 
years or so will be eager to tell 
you that bacon was just dream- 
ing up sentences. 1 suppose I 
have read five or ten thousand 
books — it doesn’t matter which 
— in the past couple of decades. 
Ever ^ often I catch myself 
wondering whether I shouldn’t 
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be a sight wiser if I had read 
only fifteen, and they the right 
ones. You see, a reviewer does 
not read to instruct himself. If 
he remembered even a moderate 
quantmn of what he read he 
would soon be unfit for his job. 
Forced to comment on book Z, 
he would at once recollect 
everything that books A to Y, 
previously reviewed, contained 
what might throw light on Z. 
This is not the mental attitude 
that make^ for useful book-re- 
viewing. As a matter of fact, 
what the reviewer should have 
above all things is a kind of 
mental virginity, a continual 
capacity to react freshly. I said 
that he was an expert. He is — 
he is an expert in surprisability. 
The poor fool is always looking 
forward to the next book. 

This doe^ not mean that the 
reviewer has the memor.', of a 
moron. He doubtless remembers 
something of what he has read, 
but not enough to handicap him. 
His mind is not so much well 
stocked as well indexed. If chal- 
lenged, I think I could tell you 
the authors and titles of the 
three or four best books of the 
past ten years dealing with the 
ancient Maya civilization. I can 
even make a fair fist at grading 
the books in the order ci their 
completeness, authority, and 
readability. But what I don’t 
know about the Mayans in the 
way of real information would 
fill several volumes and, no 
doubt, has done so. 

Reviewers interest the public. 
I cannot fathom the reason, for 
we are among the mildest and 
most conventional of citizens, 
pure Gluyas Williams types. A 
life spent among ephemeral 
best-sellers and publisher’s an- 
nouncements is not apt to pro- 
duce characters of unu^al con- 


tour. But the fact remains that 
people are curious about us, and 
are likely to ask more questions 
of a reviewer than they would 
of a successful truss-manufac- 
turer, though probably the 
trussman lead^ the more abund- 
ant life. To satisfy this curio- 
sity I list herewith a few of the 
queries most commonly direct- 
ed at my tribe, together with 
one man’s answers. 

Do you really read aU those 
books? Thi^ question is general- 
ly put with an odd inflection, 
combining cynical disbelief with 
man-of-the-world willingness to 
overlook any slight dishonesty. 
But there is no need for this 
hard-boiled attitude. Ke\'i0wers 
read the books they review, ex- 
actly as an accountant examines 
his co:^ sheets, with the rsame 
routine conscientiousness. It’s 
his job, that’s all. 

HoVil do '!!(,): select hooks 
for review? Well, each reviewer 
has his ovm system. Here’k 
mine. I try to juggle five f^^ctors. 
whose relative importance 
varies with each book, i^irst, I 
ask myself whether the book is 
apt to interest me. This is only 
fair: I arn apt to write better, 
more usefully about ; o .lething 
that naturally engages my at- 
tention. I don’t have to like the 
book necessarily. It may interest 
me because the author happens 
to represent a great many 
things I dislike, as in the case 
with Gertrude Stein, Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, Charles Morgan, 
and William Faulkner. 

Second, does the book have 
news value? A book reviewer is 
partly a purveyor of news. 

The third factor is allied to 
the second: Is the book apt to 
be of interest to the reviewer’s 
particular audience? At the pre- 
sent time I have a job with the 
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New Yorker, a humorous and 
satirical family magazine. There 
is no such animal as a typical 
New Yorker reader, but we 
know that most of thi^ maga- 
zine’s readers do not enjoy 
Temple Bailey, and no doubt 
vwe versa. Miss Bailey, has her 
virtues (indeed she is all 
virtue), but they are not the 
virtues that happen to interest 
the people who read my small 
screeds. Hence Miss Bailey does 
not get a look-in in my column. 
I cannot notice that her sales 
suffer in consequence. 

The fourth factor is the only 
one that might not be apt to oc- 
cur to a non-professional. A re- 
viewer in selecting books takes 
into careful account the opinion 
of the ‘publisher with respect to 
his own publications. If a pub- 
lisher writes me that Hyacinthe 
Doake’s novel is terrific, that it 
is his fall leader, that he is go- 
ing to lay ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising money on 
the line— why I make a note to 
read Hyacinthe’s book with 
care. I may not like it, and in 
that case^ will say so. (I have 
not once, in almost twenty years 
in the trade, received a letter of 
protest from any publisher 
whose offering I had panned, 
expect in a few cases when I 
had made ' nis-statements of 
facts. But the truth is that I 
am more apt to like it then I 
am to like some little yam that 
this same publisher is so 
ashamed of he hides it away in 
the back of his catalogue. 

How reliable are reviewer’s 
cstimatesf There’s no exact 
answer to that one. If his esti- 
mates weren’t appreciably more 
reliable than those of your din- 
ner-table companion he wouldn’t 
hold his job long. 


But he is several light-years 
distant from infallibility. He 
works imder pressure, he’s 
human, he’s been out too late 
the night before, his eyes bother 
him — -for one reason or another 
the result may be a Stupid ver- 
dict. I have rendered many. At 
the end of each year I give my- 
self something life itself, less 
generous than I am, doesn’t al- 
low us: a second chance. I go 
over the books I’ve reviewed 
and correct my first estimates. 
I try to be honest but it is not 
easy. 

How influential are review- 
ers? This is a hard one to ans- 
wer. All the publisher’s ques- 
tionnaires, scientifically design- 
ed to discover just why a given 
book is bought, throw but a dim 
light on the subject, though they 
provide any desired quantity of 
statistics. Reader A buys a book 
because his friend B has men- 
tioned it ; that is apparently the 
strongest single definable fac- 
tor. But this means nothing im- 
til you know why B happened 
to mention it. You ask B. B re- 
plied let us suppose, that he 
himself bought, read, and re- 
commended the book as the re- 
sult of reading an advertise- 
ment. Now you have to find out 
what in that particular adver- 
tisement caused the positive re- 
action in the book. Was it the 
publishers statements of the 
books merits. Was it a quota- 
tion from a reviewer? If 
the latter, B bought the 
book because the reviewer liked 
it — and therefore A indirectly 
did the ^me. The whole mat- 
ter is very complex. 

With a great best-seller, a 
large number of factors operate 
simultaneously or follow rapid- 
ly on one another, causing an 
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irresistible, constantly mount- 
ing wave of popularity. If we 
take the case of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls we might li^ these 
factors somewhat as follows, in 
the order of their conceivable 
importance : 

1. Author's reputation (but that 
d%dn't make a bestseller of his 
previous hook), 

2. Ttniclmcss and importance of the 
subject Ttvatter. 

3. Literary excellence. 

4. It VTOs a Book-of-the-Month selec- 
tion, which automatically set in 
motion a vxive of bookish conver- 
sation^ for the club members form. 

a Tnighty army of talkers. 

5. Almost unammously favourable 
reviews. 

6 Erotic and shocking^' passages. 

7 Book ’Store recommendation (a 
factor very difficult to judge--- 
perhaps it should be placed much 
higher m the list). 

8. Publisher's advertising and gene- 
ral promotion — in this case, I 
should say a minor factor. 

ToUkability. I don*t give this a num- 
ber because any of the factors 1 
to 8 might have contributed to 
the hookas talkability, and no one 
can determine the relatme import- 
ance of any of them. 

Now this casual analysis 
(whose arrangement would pro- 
bably be sharply questioned by 
my colleague^, the publisher and 
Mr. Hemmingway) would not 
^PPly identically to any other 
great best-seller. In some cases 
(8) might be very near the 
head of the list. Anthony Ad- 
verse, for example, benefited by 
one of the most skilful adver- 
tising canipaign in recent pub- 
lishing history. Furgen was 


made mainly by (6) or rather 
by a vice, society’s alert appre- 
ciation of (6) and so it goes. 
Mrs. Lindberg’s ^blime ex- 
ample of the prophetic fallacy, 
The Wave of the Future suc- 
ceeded through a combination 
of (1) and (2) plus certain 
other less savoury factors. 

The reviewer alone cannot 
make a book popular. A superb 
novel such as Elizabeth-Bowen’s 
The Death of the Heart may be 
praised by every reviewer who 
knows hisl job, and still sell but 
a few thousand copies. Only 
factors (3) and (5) applied to 
this particular book; other fac- 
tors would have been necessary 
to push it over into solid popu- 
larity. 

Occasionally a book may be 
made or set in motion by one 
man’s recommendation. William 
Lyon Phelps did a great deal 
for The Bridge of San Luis Rev. 
Will Roger’s admiration for The 
Good Earth helped that book. 
A book of some years back call- 
ed recovery by Sir Arther Sal- 
ter, owed it success almost en- 
tirely to Walter Lippmann. More 
recently Alexandre Woolcott 
tickled the lachr 3 nnatory glands 
of all America to the consider- 
able advantage of Mr. James 
Hilton. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that none of these four 
commentator^ is or was a regu- 
lar day-in-day-out book re- 
viewer. They are gentlemen 
rather than players. We profes- 
sionals do not in the nature of 
things wield any’ such power. I 
have never heard of Lewis Gan- 
net or Harry Hansen or Mal- 
colm Cowley or Sterling North 
Or Joseph Henry'^ Jackson or 
Donald Adams or Clifton Fadi- 
man “making” a book single- 
handed. 

A minor trait in the Ameri- 
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caxi character makes us pay le^ 
attention to the literary judg- 
ments of professionals than to 
those of distinguished non-pro- 
fessionals. A striking instance, 
to go back almost a generation, 
is the instant popularity into 
which J. S. Fletcher the English 
detective-story writer, sprang 
when Woodrow Wilson, then 
President, happened to praise 
his work, which was no better 
nor worse than that of fifty 
other thriller manufacturers. 
A parallel instance in England 
was Stanley Baldwin’s endorse- 
ment, some years ago, of the 
novels of Mary Webb. They 
were at once gobbled up by the 
thousand, unfortunately a little 
too late to do the author any 
good; for she had died some 
time before in utter poverty. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt 
should happen to go all out for 
some novel to-morrow it would 
at once become a best seller, ir- 
respective of its real merits. 
But if he should issue a weekly 
verdict on new books, his opi- 
nion within a few months would 
cease to have any great in- 
fluence. 

Columnists, radio commen- 
tators, editorial writers, lec- 
turers, even big business men 
will on occision influence the 
sale of books? more sharply than 
reviewers can. On the other 
hand, preachers whose literary 
influence a generation or so ago 
was marked, have now sunk to 
a minor role as book recom- 
menders. One of the paradoxes 
of book-selling, obseiwable only 
during the p^ few years, is 
that a book may be helped by 
one or more of the so called 
competitive media. A book’s 
sale will be increased by its 
translation into a moving pic- 


ture. Alice Duer Miller’s The 
White Clijfs became a best sel- 
ler largely because it was so 
succe^fully broadcast. And, to 
take a more striking example, 
the condensations of popular 
books to be foimd in the 
Reader’s Digest frequently tend 
to accelerate the sale of these 
publications in their original 
form. There is no such thing as 
bad publicity for books. 

One thing that does not ^11 
them is the publisher’s jacket 
blurb. This is generally v,Tittcn 
after much brow furrowing and 
is almost completely ineffective. 
Sometimes blurbs help the re- 
viewer, but not much; more 
often they aid the harried book- 
seller. Yet I have never seen a 
potential book-buyer influenced 
by them. My own practice is to 
be v/ary of ihem. I’heir extrava- 
gance is often sto absurd that 
the reviewer loses his detach- 
ment and IS unduly severe with 
the innocent book. “One of the 
outstanding reviewers of our 
time” said the blurbist a year 
or two ago — about whom ? 
About a journalist named Hec- 
tor Bolitho who has devoted 
himelf to the extreme dull task 
of composing official slop about 
the English Royal Family. ‘‘The 
greatest of living historians” is 
the blurb character;ization of 
Philip Guedalla, a writer of con- 
siderable quality, but no more 
the greatest of living histo- 
rians than I am. 

A tedious Scandinavian was 
tagged by his publisher^ as 
“One of the great writers of the 
day” which may have been lite- 
rally true, the day being un- 
specified. This jacket racket 
alienates reviewers. 

And I guess that’s enough 
about us. 








Here's the reason why one intelligent 
person walks around with a raw 
potato in his pocket. 


Are You Superstitious About 
Superstitions ? 



Y. Y. 

Condensed from “The NewStatesman and Nation”, London. 


G etting out of a train with 
difficulty the other morn- 
ing, and fearing that a fellow- 
traveller might think from my 
contortions that I was intoxi- 
cated, I explained to him that I 
had a touch of rheumatism. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve never 
had rheumatism myself — 
touch wood — ^but I remember 
meeting a chap in Manchester 
who told me he had had terri- 
ble rheumatism; that he’d tried 
every kind of cure and given 
himself up as a cripple for life, 
when someone advised him to 
carry a raw potato in his hip 
pocket. He tried this, though he 
didn’t much believe in it, and 
before long he iwas feeling so 
well he could not only work 
again, but play golf. I thought 
this was a bit superstitious, and 
that the cure was just coinci- 
dence, but I told the thing as a 
rather amusing story, later, to 
a business associate. He gave a 
wry smile. ‘Do you know’ he 
said, ‘exactly the same thing 
happened to me? No matter 
how hard I tried I could find 
nothing to relieve the pain of 
my torturing rheumatism until 


someone mentioned the raw 
potato remedy. It worked! I 
was cured. And I’ve never had 
rheumatism since.’ ” 

“It certainly sounds worth 
trying,” I said. “I’ll get hold of 
a raw potato as soon as I reach 
home.” 

■‘They say it goes all shrivel- 
led and black in time,” he told 
me, “as it absorbs acids out of 
the system.” ‘‘I’ll iwear it if 
necessary,” said I, “until it goes 
blue.” 

When I got home I had a 
smallish potato washed and 
dried, and dropped it — ^not with- 
out scepticism, yet not without 
hope — ^into my hip pocket. As 
I sat waiting for it to cure me, 
I wondered whether or not I 
was being superstitious. Hav- 
ing wondered that, I wondered 
whether, on the contrary, I was 
not really being scientific. Read- 
iness to experiment is surely a 
mark of the scientific spirit. 

I know of some prople iwho 
think that they are being scien- 
tifically up to date if they doubt 
all kinds of thing their ancest- 
ors believed in — doubt them, 
and decide without further in- 
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vestig^tion that they are erro- 
neous. Doubt is an excellent 
thing, but only if it leads to in- 
vestigation. lliese people claim 
the right not only to doubt, but 
to deny all sorts of things with- 
out having ever gfiven ten 
minutes’ thought to the matter. 

Many people deny the exist- 
ence of ghosts, for example, not 
because they have taken a 
scientific interest in the subject, 
but merely because they look on 
a belief in ghosts as absurd. 
Nothing could be more absurd, 
however, than to regard a belief 
in ghosts as absurd. Men, civil- 
ized and uncivilized, have be- 
lieved in them for centuries; 
and most of us have met people 
at least as intelligent and 
honest as ourselves, who declar- 
ed that they had seen them. I 
think that, on the evidence, a 
belief in ghosts is in some in- 
stances more scientific than 
superstitious. 

I confess I am myself a prey 
to doubt in many matter; that 
I often doubt, not because I 
have any reason to do so, but 
because it has long been the 
fashion to doubt. 'Take astro- 
logy, for example. What reason 
have I for doubting the genuine- 
ness of this ancient science? 

I fancy the majority of peo- 
ple ceased to believe in astro- 
logy not because they had 
reasoned the matter out, but be- 
cause it had become asso- 
ciated with so many impost- 
ors. Why should an ignoramus, 
such as I, disbelieve in the 
genuineness of astrology except 
for such imscientific reasons? 
There was a time when the 
leaders of thought — Ptolemy, 
Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, 
and others — believed in astro- 
logy as dogmatically as the 


leaders of thought disbelieve in 
it to-day. They probably had 
brains as good as any to be 
found in modem imiversities. 
And they used arguments for 
their belief that I, for one, can- 
not refute. 

Is it not then a little unscien- 
tific of me to wave aside the 
considered opinions of these 
wise ancients merely because it 
is the modem custom to wave 
them aside? I should respect 
my scepticism more if I had 
ever enquired into the evidence 
on which the beliefs of these 
great men were based. But I 
am too lazy to do so. 

Besides, when I read books 
on astrology, with the best will 
in the world I cannot follow the 
jargon. I soon feel my brain 
whirling round as though I 
were ballooning through the 
airless space of the stratos- 
phere. For example, a chapter 
of Ptolemy is headed: “Of the 
Familiarities between Countries 
and the Triplicities and Stars,” 
I cannot understand that. But 
what puzzles me is why I, who 
cannot understand what 
Ptolemy is talking about, should 
take it for granted he is talking 
nonsense. Why should I swallow 
all we are told nowadays about 
the influences of carrots, and 
be unable to swallow what we 
were once told about the in- 
fluences of the stars? Is it less 
likely that a waxing moon 
should favour seeds newly sown 
in my vegetable garden, than 
that a waxing vitamin should 
preserve me from night-blind- 
ness? 

We believe, as we disbelieve, 
on trust. We acquiesce super- 
stitiously in the learned opi- 
nions only of our own time. 

Witchcraft is another thing 
in the reality of which we have 
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ceased to believe, not as a re- 
sult of examining the evidence 
on both sides, but mainly be- 
cause civilized men became tired 
of believing in it. Belief in it 
resulted in such a plague of 
horrors that rational men, be- 
ing pragmatists, decided that 
a belief which was the root of 
so much evil should be destroy- 
ed. 

Pew of us who are sceptics 
about witchcraft have ever 
made a scientific study of the 
subject. We disbelieve, not on 
the evidence, but on instinct. 
Yet G. K. Chesterton and other 
writers have maintained that 
the evidence in favour of the 
reality of witchcraft is over- 
whelming. 

Perhaps it is only in regard 
to cures generally looked upon 
as superstitious, that I reve^ a 
more scientific temper than 
most of my fellows. I am inclin- 
ed to experiment with almost 
any cure, from the water of a 


holy well to a patent medicine, 
from the repetitions of Coue to 
a witch’s potion. I like reading 
the catalogues of herbalists, 
and always listen with interest 
to those who have been healed 
by herbal remedies. 

Unfortunately, experiments 
in healing take more thought 
and time than an indolent man 
has at his disposal. I once 
bought an iodine locket and for- 
got to wear it. I bought a bottle 
of dandelion coffee and forgot 
to finish it. Still, the scientific 
spirit was there in embyro. I 
feel it coming to birth again 
every time I become conscious 
of the raw potato in my hip- 
pocket. The evidence so far is 
that it is working wonders. I 
am already all but cured. The 
moral is: never have a super- 
stitious disbelief in supersti- 
tions. Be scientific; investigate 
— even if it involves walking 
about with a raw potato in your 
pocket. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 

C ollection Letters don’t mean your credit is wrecked. But they 
certainly are a danger signal. A speedy reply, however, with a 
specific promise to pay all or part at a certain time, will keep everybody 
in good humour* At least, it’s wise to be a little more definite than was 
the author of this classic : 

‘‘Dear Sir: 

‘T have /our collection letter of the 13th, and am happy to give you 
the following information: 

“We have divided our creditors into three groups. 

“Class A: Those who will be paid promptly. 

“Class B : Those who will be paid some time- 
“Class C: Those who will never be paid. 

“In consideration of the friendly tone of your letter we are promot- 
ing you from Class C to Class B.“ 


T?HE following is an extract from a Form issued to employers by the 
* Ministry of Labour : 

“Separate departments in the same premises are treated as separate 
premises for this purpose where separate branches of work which are 
commonly carried on as separate businesses in separate premises are 
carried on in separate departments on the same premises.” 




can stay on if you 
I like, but I must keep my 
promise to Malti and meet her 
on the boat from Madras.” 
Said Suniti in the decisive tone 
of a woman, who knows how to 
keep her husband in his proper 
place. Bisu Babu, who was ac- 
quainted with the strong wiU of 
his wife, merely shrugged his 
shoulders. He had come to 
Mysore for a long change and 
resented that his programme 
should be upset just because 
Suniti wanted to meet a half- 
witted friend of hers on a cer- 
tain boat bovmd for Singapore. 
But he said nothing. If his 
wife wanted to get to Bombay 
in a boat she would do it un- 
doubtedly, but that was no rea- 
son why he should be dragged 
after her. 

“Very;, well, you can go, I 
shall hang on here till it suits 
me to retiuTi home. The climate 
here is excellent, the food tasty, 
rent cheap, pleasing company 
and the b^t part of it is that 
I shall be enjoying a temporal^ 
bachelorhood of sorts.” He said 
with venom. 


Suniti disdained to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the 
matrimonial state. 

“I am taking Rosie along with 
me.” She said. 

Rosie was a Christian maid of 
all work, judiciously selected by 
Suniti to combine the maximum 
of efficiency with the minimum 
of good looks. For, although 
Bisu Babu could not be describ- 
ed as young and there was very 
little of the Don Juan in his 
make up, still Suniti thought 
that he was not old enough to 
be immune to beauty. 

‘T shan't miss her much.” 
Said Bisu Babu truthfully. 

So Suniti packed her things, 
and.accompanied by her efficient 
but homely maid, caught the 
night train to Madras. After 
that Bisu Babu spent four 
heavenly days. He got up at 
ten in the morning, dinned at 
eleven in the night, and filled 
up the time in between by 
bridge parties at home, political 
disciissions in coffee-houses, and 
long walks in the country. But 
this blissful state of affairs 
could not go on indefinitely, and 
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he knew it. On the fifth day he 
received a telegram which he 
correctly surmised as coming 
from his wife, and was once 
again correct, in thinking that it 
contained impleasant news. It 
read as follows : 

“INVOLVED IN A LAW 
SUIT SEND HUNDRED 
RUPEES IMMEDIATELY— 
SUNITI.” 

Like all peace-loving citizens, 
Bisu Babu had a wholesome 
dread of law suits. Personally, 
he would suffer any wrong, 
rather than get it righted by a 
law-court; and he could not 
understand why Suniti should 
have been involved in it. It was 
an vmpleasant jar, which was 
not rendered any the more 
pleasant by the thought that it 
might be somebody else who 
was going to court, and drag- 
ging her merely as a defendant. 

It would take him two days 
to go to Bombay, and in the 
meanwhile she would be want- 
ing the money urgently to 
defray the expenses of 
the law suit. He sent her 
a hundred rupees by tele- 
graphic Money Order. He settl- 
ed his affa'rs, paid his bills, 
packed his things, and set out 
for Bombay the following day 
with a heart full of anxieties, 
all the more intensified because 
their nature was unknown. 

He arrived at Bombay on the 
evening of the third day, and on 
reaching home, found his spouse 
dressed out in a new sari, new 
blouse and new shoes, recl inin g 
on a sofa, reading a book \mder 
the table lamp, with a glass of 
lemonade half finished on the 
table at her side. She looked 
fi^esh and dainty, and not at all 


the sort of person, who is eaten 
up by worries of an impending 
law-suit. 

She looked up with amaze- 
ment as he entered the room. 

“Oh. Hullo ! You here ? She 
said. 

“If you think that I would 
not be by the side of my wife,” 
he said with feeling, “when 
danger threatened her, you 
have, mistaken me all your life. 
However, you don’t look pleased 
at having me.” 

“Of course, I am glad to see 
you ; but I had not sent for you, 
I merelv asked for money.” 

“Merely asked for money ! 
Ever since I married you, I 
don’t remember your asking for 
anything else but money. I 
suppose you married me for 
it ?” Bisu Babu was chagrined 
to find that his wife did not 
think his presence indespens- 
able to her, specially when he 
had come away at a sacrifice. 

“You start quarrelling the 
moment you enter the house.’’ 
She said pouting. 

Bisu Babu ignored the re 

“What is it all about ?” He 
asked. 

“What is it all about what ?” 

‘‘I mean the law-suit.” 

‘‘Oh that, it is over. We won 
the case. They didn’t stand a 
ghost of a chance the moment I 
stepped into the witness-box.” 

“I am glad to hear about it. 
But what was the case about ?” 

“You see dear,” her tone was 
very suave, “when we embark- 
ed on S. S. Ranpura at Madras, 
there was not a soul on the 
steamer, except Marie, Malti, I, 
and three other passengers. 
Naturally, it was very lonesome 
on the steamer, and Marie must 
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have mixed rather freely with 
the crew. . . ” 

“Must have ? So you are not 
certain ?” 

Suniti ignored the questions. 

“Well, the captain noticed 
that one of the crew was un- 
usually interested in keeping 
her company to the neglect of 
his duty: he was charg!^ with 
flirting with a passenger, and 
dismissed. When we reached 
Bombay, the dismissed sailor 
brought a case against the 
steamship company for wrong- 
ful dismissal ; and I had to 
appear in the court as witness, 
being the mistress of the 
woman he flirted with. 

“You sided with the sailor ?” 

“Of course, I did not want to 
see the poor man dismissed for 
nothing.” 

‘What I can’t understand is 
why he wanted at all to flirt 
with Marie, I don’t think she is 
particularly attractive.” 

“Neither do I. But that is 
not the point. The poor man 
had to be saved his job.” 

“Oh !” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing. It just struck me 
that you are rather too fond of 
sailormen to go out of your way 
to help one of them.” 

“Are you insinuating ?” She 
asked in ominous tones. 

“Let it go; the subject seems 
to make me angry. And now, 
why did you as^c for money ? It 
doesn’t cost much to bear wit- 
ness in a court. Will you kindly 
naake over to me the balance of 
the hundred rupees I wired to 
you ?” 

“Certainly. I had no intention 
what-so-ever of keeping your 
money under false pretences.” 
She lazily turned over on one 


side, put three fingers into her 
blouse pocket, and extracted 
the money. 

“Here is the balance of your 
money?’ She said, as she put 
three silver rupees, one four 
anna nickel bit, and three cop- 
per coins into his hands. 

Bisu Babu’s lower jaw drop- 
ped. He was dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘You . . . you don’t mean me 
to believe that it has cost you 
ninety-six rupees, eleven annas, 
three pies to bear witness in a 
case against an imbecilic saUoi 
flirting with a halff-witted 
maid !” 

‘"These law-suits cost an 
awful lot you know.” Said 
Suniti piously, “The govern- 
ment ought to do something 
about it.” “Never mind the 
Government. Don’t side tract.” 
Said the aggrieved husband. 
“What did you spend the money 
on ?” 

“You see darling,” This time 
Suniti was actually dripping 
honey, “I had to impress the 
judge, if my testimony was to 
carry weight. And one can’t 
impress judges in old clothes. 
I simply hadn’t a decent sari to 
go in.” 

“Is it the one you are wear- 
ing ?” 

Yes, you like it don’t you ?” 

‘‘It didn’t cost you ninety-six 
rupees ?” 

“No. But you see dear, there 
is no sense in having a new sari 
without a blouse to match. And 
now a days it is imperative that 
your shoes must match your 
dress too. So you imderstand. 
don’t you.” 

“And the earring you are 
wearing, they seem to match 
too.” 
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‘‘That goes with the rest, of 
coiirse.” She said sweetly. 

“Whilst you were at it, you 
might have bought new imdies 
and new socks to go with the 
rest.” He said 'wdth great sar- 
casm. 

But the sarcasm was lost on 
her. 

“How very clever of you to 
have guessed it. There was not 
much sense leaving them out, 
when you have bought the rest, 
isn’t that right ?” 

“And was the judge impress- 
ed ?” Asked Mr. Bisu Babu, 
wiping a perspiring forehead. 

“Very much so. He said that 
it was improbable that a maid 
belonging to such a respectable 
lady — ^that is me — should have 
been flirtatious. And Rosie’s 
bad looks added great weight to 
this belief.” 

“So the steamship company 


lost the case. What happened 
then ? 

“Well the sailor was given his 
original place.” 

“And you had new togs into 
the bargain. It seems that only 
Rosie didn’t get anything out of 
the incident ?” 

‘‘She is going to get the sack.” 

“What ?” 

“The sack.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I don’t want a wo- 
man who flirts so desperately 
with men she has known for 
just a few hours.” 

“Good heavens ! So the 
sailor was rightly dismissed, and 
you went out of your way to 
bear false witness.” 

“Bah !” said Suniti with great 
contempt, “these men will be 
scrupulous and critical even 
when one is helping them.” 


Epitaph on a very young Airman 


Think not of valour — ^the pain 

That never deflected my coxuse; 

Limbs would have mended again; 

Wavering brings but remorse. 

But think of the heart that lie^ cold 

The singer whose songs are imsung; 

For I, who shall never be old. 

Hardly knew what was to be yoimg. 

MAURICE HEALY. 


COGS are not the results of man’s pollution of the atmosphere. All 
• he has done is to change the colour from white to black. If fogs 
were white and not black, headlights would be reflected back and traffic 
in the towns instead of moving slowly would be at a complete standstill. 

Let us then be thankful for our open fires and grateful to the pollu- 
ters of our atmosphere. 



SBBI 



Reviewed By 

HILLA C. VAKEEL 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS. 
Warburg 6s.). 

•pns book by one of the 
greatest Grerman writers of 
the day provides ground for 
the assertion that “no man can 
be truly bilingual” if language 
is extended to include the intel- 
lectual idiom and attitudes of 
the race to which it belongs. It 
proves that in the final analysis 
the East eludes the West and 
that there are vast hinterlands 
of European thought which we, 
due perhaps to a difference in 
types of consciousness, fail to 
fathom. The Transposed Heads 
is an Indian legend presented 
through Western eyes and 
because of this it loses much of 
its native strength and vitality 
and though carefully plastered 
with the symbolism and sen- 
suality of certain religious 
Hindu cults and heavily inter- 
larded with the patois of 
Indian philosophy it does not 
ring true. Reminiscent of the 
Indian Pavilion at Wembley, it 
is artistically designed, care- 


By Thonias Mann. (Seeker and 

fully constructed and bec-ause 
its author is one of the greatest 
creative writers of our time it 
bears the stamp of subtle and 
delicate craftsmanship. But it 
fails, as it were, to make its 
point and does not succeed in 
convincing the Indian reader 
of its native origin. 

The story centres round Shri- 
daman, the son of a Brahman 
who represents Intellectual 
Beauty and Nanda, the son of 
a cowherd whose j^rfection is 
physical. A beautiful friend- 
ship exists between the two 
young men which remains un- 
affected by their falling in love 
with the same woman. Nanda 
WOOS her for his friend and 
Sita of the Beautiful Hips 
marries Shridaman but the 
marriage is not a success and 
Sita’s desire is awakened by 
the physical beauty of Nanda. 
Things are in this unhappy 
state when the three set out on 
a pilgrimage. Coming to a 
temple devoted to Kali Shrida- 
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man immolates himself before 
the shrine to bring an end to a 
desire which evokes no re- 
sponse. Nanda alarmed at his 
friend’s absence seeks him out 
and finding the dead body of 
his friend at the feet of the 
goddess kills himself. Horrified 
at this dual tragedy Sita 
decides to hang herself when 
Kali appears before her with 
whom she intercedes on their 
behalf. The boon is granted but 
in the excitement of the 
moment the heads are trans- 
posed and Shridaman’s delicate 
face appears on Nanda’s beauti- 
ful body. This appears at first 
sight to be a solution of the 
problem but only creates 
further complications and more 
unhappiness and the tale ends 
violently in the death of its 
principal characters. 

Disquisitional in the time- 
honoured Hindu manner the 
book is relieved by the intro- 
duction of humour and by the 
skilful but kindly presentation 
of human especially feminine 
foibles. But the writing in spite 
of its distinguished authorship 
lacks spontaneity and the 
Indian reader is faced as it 
were with the embarrassing 


necessity of meeting an old 
friend in unfamiliar guise and 
of being hard put to it to make 
the necessary adjustments. The 
sensuality too, is heavily 
underscored and rises so loudly 
and frequently above the entire 
composition that it subdues 
the intellectual level of the 
whole. For the rest the argu- 
ment is in the following strain 
“For there is not only the 
truth and knowledge of the 
understanding, but also the in- 
sight of the human heart which 
sees as in an allegory, and 
knows how to read the hand- 
writing of all phenomena not 
only in its first and simple 
sense but also in its second and 
higher one using it as means 
whereby to look through at the 
pure and spiritual. How will 
you arrive at a perception of 
peace, and feel the joy of a 
cessation from conflict unless 
you have a Maya-image to give 
you a hold on it — ^though in 
itself a Maya-image is by no 
means peace and joy? It is 
granted and vouchsafed to 
man to make actuality serve 
him to see the true: language 
has coined the word “poetry” 
to express this boon”.. 


★ 


BAMX)M HARVEST. By James Hilton. (Macmillan & Co.). 


IT is refreshing for the modem 
reader threading his be- 
wildered way among the 
Incomprehensibles, the Impres- 
sionist, the Symbolists and 
the Surrealists to find novelists 
who hold old-fashioned views 
about their art, who consider 
that a novel to be a novel must 
tell a story and not merely con- 
tain bits of the novelist’s mood, 
patches of his subconscious, a 


defence of sexual perversities, 
of new or outworn political 
creeds or an inveighing against 
the social order. Too often is 
the modem novel cooked and 
served according to the recipe 
given by a literary critic in an 
English review some time ago: 
“To one well-ripened grouse, 
add three large “cabbage- 
heads,” clean and put in 
shallow vessel and cook over 
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slow fire. When ready add four 
large tablespoonfuls of Sex, 
mix thoroughly and serve hot. 
For special flavour add Slang 
to taste.” The measure of the 
ingredients vary but the 
flavour seems to a reviewer so 
tediously alike that almost any 
change from the monotony is 
welcome. 

Random Harvest does not 
belong to this category but is 
an interesting and well-written 
novel about a shell-shocked 
prisoner in the last war who 
goes about with a blank patch 
in his life that he cannot re- 
member. Clever, elegant, suc- 
cessful and slightly cynical, 
the hero, Charles Rainier is the 
sort of person to whom things 
happen. He dominates the story 
which concerns itself mainly 
with a retrospective account of 
the forgotten years, the 
bewildering search, the grop- 


ing in Rainier’s mind for clues 
and his reactions when he fails 
to link up. The theme calls 
for a ^eat deal of psycho- 
logical insight and inventive- 
ness and Mr. Hilton displays 
both to a remarkable degree. 
The story winds its way 
through the years following the 
last war and the beginning of 
this one and the social and 
political changes in England 
during that period are well 
sketched. Except for the end- 
ing which is slightly weak and 
a little disappointing Random 
Harvest is an absorbing and 
unusual book. It bears the 
impress of the experienced 
novelist and like Mr. Hilton’s 
earlier work “The Lost Hori- 
zon” and “Good-bye, Mr. Chips” 
it is wistful, tender and fas- 
cinating. Mr. Hilton above all 
possesses the gift of story-tell- 
ing to a remarkable degree. 


★ 


GOD PARDON US.B.?/ Rupert Douming. ( Frederick Muller 7sh. 6d. ) . 


TTHE dedication of Mr. Rupert 
Downing’s latest novel : 
‘‘To my Mother and Father 
without whom (obviously) this 
book would never have been 
written” sets the pace of this 
delightful and entertaining 
book. A crowd of English 
people, irrevocably and unutter- 
ably English are gathered 
together in France and conduct 
themselves in the hectic 
manner to which English 
humourists have accustomed us 
in the depiction of their fellow- 
coimtrymen abroad. Ranged 
around an amorous, unbalanced 
novelist, a stay-at-home wife, 
an experienced lady-killer with 
ideals, a debutante whose 
“knowledge of certain subjects 


would have done credit to the 
observant child of a farmer,” a 
beautiful vamp whose re- 
searches in the same field have 
been considerable, Jacques 
who “like most French waiters 
was flat-footed and ageless and 
might have been a married 
man with six children or a 
bachelor with a few more,” and 
a fatally susceptible youth the 
story proceeds from one amor- 
ous escapade to another and 
ends unconventionally on a 
conventional note. 

Mr. Downing has a bright 
and amusing style and a spark- 
ling sense of humour which 
also displays an undercurrent 
of rather harrowing cynicism. 
In this he bears a certain re- 
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semblance to a Roumanian 
novelist who wrote a well- 
known book some time ago 
around a “green hat which 
women wear pour le sport” 
Now and again one recaptures 
the wistful lilt of an Arlenesque 
passage: “There are beasts and 
there are dreams. The dreams 
keep prowling round the soiled 
loneliness of desire; the beasts 
keep prowling round the soiled 


loneliness of regret.” But 
behind the laughter and the 
sophisticated chromium ex- 
teriors there are so many hints 
of tears and of human beings 
made helpless by passion that 
one may well look to Mr. Dow- 
ling to enlarge the scope of 
English humour and to rescue it 
from the trough of immature 
fatuities into which it has re- 
cently fallen. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Contributed by 

P. B. KAIKINI 

A void in the Indian sky — 

A paralysed glance in pity’s eye 
A seagull flapped flagwise 
Green as midnight oceans 

Raging like an angry cyclone 
Relentless crushing of storm-voices 
A dead star fell weeping into far eternity. 


Strange cloud-shadows overcast an evergreen land 
A frail bard, of delightfully insolent song 
An artist, painter of twelve kings’ jewel-bright robes 
Singer who enchanted swan-breasted critical queens 
Knight-errant who quelled the overhanging dusk 
Is alas! no more, no more, no more, 


Dolorous beat the erstwhile glad hearts of baflSed bairns, 
A priest divine’s spirited away — 

Behind him only a sleepless load of uneasy corpses. 


VLfE need Laughter to-day. Men’s souls are oppressed by world ttirmoil 
^ and uncertainty: they crave the relaxing and healing medicine of 
Laughter; they want the blithe spirits who can make them laugh- 

Laughter has a sober and solid value. It is gold and silver and 
precious stones. It has values of all kinds: physical, commercial, mental, 
spiritual. It cannot be weighed, yet it carries weight. 'The role Laughter 
plays in morale, philosophy and personal power is incalculable. 

Abraham Ldncoln ^ew the worth of Laughter. “With the fearful 
strain that is on me day and night,” he said, “if I did not laugh, I should 
die.” 





is picture was taken 
^ty-three years ago, 
m^t ask us how; there 
re no candid cameras 
those days. The 
ntleman looks as if 
is just about to pop 
? question — and the 
ly, has she got her 
nd on the yarn? If 
ou^^ are thinking of 
oposing^ look at this 
7ture and go to it. 
ink how much simpler 
it is to-day! 






Tommy Harmon, Michi- 
gan's All-Amcrican back 
and one of football his- 
tory’s wonders, now pro- 
mises to become one of 
the country’ great screen 
lovers. As you see in 
this picture of a film 
test. Tommy kisses a 
mean kiss, and the 
lady's rapt expression 
testifies that she is get- 
ting a big ku k ou^ of it. 
From the test it certain- 
ly looks as if he’ll score 
another touchdowp,. 


^se eight Red Cross 
ses are being sworn 
for active army duty 
Philadelphia by Lieu- 
ant Colonel Frederick 
^oenfeld. They are 
first of 250 the army 
' asked this chapter 
recruit, and after be- 
inducted they left 
intensive trainino at 





i5evt7H,wn - ^ ^ V. . 

Geneva Powell of Ro^ 
Castle, Ky., ran awi 
from home in search 
romance. She found it 
eighty - two - year - c 
Pleas Hickman, of Roi 
County, Tenn., and me 
ried him. Now she 
keeping house for him 
his one room shack 
the woods and she sa 
that she is compleU 
happy. She cooks on 
open fire, her runni 
water is a creek, and 
kerosene lamp lights i 
^^house.’* Any house ii 
palace if Romance is i 
architect. 




Little Richard Za 
zian, Jerry Giaci 
and Jerry Perleman 
hereafter be able to 
their milk at a pern 
half-pint. The New ] 
School milk program 
provides for SOJOOi 
quarts of milk for 
city^s school childre 
this reduced % 
Guard your child 
health and you g 
your citj/s safety. 
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This English hoy is an 
""A. B” and he has just 
added to his 

initials. ^^A. B/’ stands 
for Able Seam an j 
*^M.A^’ for Master of 
Arts. Mortarboard and 
academic gow*i over a 
sailor" s uniform he 
stands for England and 
civilization. A fighter 
for his country, a stand’ 
ard’bearer of culture 
and education, he repre- 
sents the two powers 
that will maintain demO’ 
cracy. Power without 
enlightenment leads to 
darkness and slavery; 
the two combined keep 
the lamp of liberty 
lighted. 






- 




Thomas Kavanagh of 
Belfast, Ireland, aged 78, 
able seaman on the S. S. 
''Langleytran/" has been 
spending a few days at 
the Seamen’s Institute 
in New York. Here he is 
seen taking his spot of 
tea, without which an 
Englishman is not a 
^^reaV" E n gli shm an. 
^'Give me my tea and the 
British navy,” said the 
hoary old tar, ^^and all 
is 0. K. with the world, 
as Yankees express it.” 
When asked how n^uch 
longer he expects to 
work as a sailor ho 
said, ^^till that bloornm' 
bliahter "itler ’ n st 

















The tropical bathing 
suit is the latest. You 
will see it on the 
beaches, A hula skirt 
over brief panties and a 
bra top is all you need 
for one of them. Mothers 
will do well to watch 
the fringes on table 
covers and drapes. Don't 
call this latest contrap- 
tion daring — in thirty 
years you'll laugh at it 
and say, '‘How old- 
fashioned!" 


.C^ 



G uine verc Kilpatrick 
could not get a job as a 
stenographer. But she 
had to live, so she now 
is night watchman at a 
large New York 
women's wear shop. 
Armed with a lead pipe 
and a disarming smile 
she is ready for any 
burglar who may be in 
need of a blouse or a 
dress for his wife. In 
the meantime she writes 
poetry between making 
her rounds. Any job can 
be fun, says Miss Kil- 
patrick, if it gives you a 
chance to do the things 





Vourteei/i pounds, four ou/i^0S 
at birth is the record of 
Jean/ne Joan/ne Henson of 
Los Angeles » California, She 
measured twenty-four inches 
from toes to hair and, in 
keeping with her size, let 
out a yell which plamvy 
seemed to imply, 
small world this is!’' 
mother, Mrs, Jack Henson, 
weighs normally 120 pounds, 
and IS none the worse foi 
her first baby. There goes 
thnt California climate agai/n! 



Little Nicholas Okounsiff, a 
native of Paris, isn’t taking 
any chances. He is going to 
st€^ in America '‘for the 
duration,” but no enemy is 
going to hurt him or his re- 
latives in Boston, with whom 
he is going to make his 
home. His gun may not be 
the latest model or the most 
powerful — but it’s good 
enough for him and he’ll use 
It if necessary. It isn’t the 
only gun that counts; it’s the 


Don^t worry. There's no- 
thing the matter with you if 
thAs yici%'^ seems kind of 
crazy. It’s simply the reflec- 
tion of a street car and a 
building in a crystal globe. 
Just The photographer’s idea 
of fun. Yet how often we 
people put the wrong reflec- 
tion on things, just because 
we look at them- wrong. 
Anger^ prejudice^ drink — all 
these make us see perfectly 
simple things in a bizarre, 
light. Let all our mental 
images he in focus. 

“In the Spring the young 
man’s fancy — In cilery 
zoo the country over you see 
scenes such as this. Let’s go 
to the zoo and look at birds 
— and the jackasses. We 
cam learn a lot from them. 


This young lady is thought- 
fully looking at the remains 
of a skull which she found 
somewhere in the Arizona 
desert. Who was its owner? 
A man, with all ma/n’s wor- 
ries and joys — or just a 
monkey f At any rate, he 
was probably somebody’s 
ancestor — possibly some des- 
cendant of his IS bragging 
about him now. But no mat- 
ter who he was, his scion of 
to-day has to stand on his 
own feet, make his own way! 
Ancestors have no cash 






Thousands of boys flock- 
ed to the colours when 
they saw the picture oj 
winsome Elaine Basse\ 
of Dallas^ Texas, on the 
army recruiting post- 
ers. Daughter of a Bap- 
tist minister, she got 
tired of playing the 
violin in the Dallas Sym- 
phony orchestra and de- 
cided to do her bit for 
defense. Beauty is a 
priceless gift when used 
in the right direction. 


Since the occu- 
pat ton of France 
by Germany, 
French school- 
girls have been 
ordered to dress 
like this. They 
arc called the 
Young Ladies of 
the Legion of 
Honour, as this 
particular school 
IS conducted by 
the Legion. The 
From h used to 



pride thenu. 
on their ii 
duality^ pa'i 
larly in i 
Look at tha 
faces of 
youngsters, 
there is one 
solution f 
them : A 

queror may 
ment dross, 
he can't put 
'^souH" in 
form. 



^ Little Ray Ratkovich of 

> Chicago is very mad at 

> the stork because he 

> brought another boy 
^ vjhen she wanted a baby 

sister. But her brother, 
Joseph, is well satisfied 
because now he^ll soon 
have a playmate who 
knows what boys like. 
Ray is three years old. 
Maybe in fifteen years 
she^ll be glad that she 
hasn’t a sister who may 
be a competitor for the 
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THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Established in Bombay in 1919 

The 'NEW INDIA* can claim to be 
INDIA'S LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chairman 

sm CmiNILAL V. MEHTA, k.c.s.i , 


PATO-UP CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
TOTAL FUNDS . . 


B& 71,21,055 
R& 3,56,05,275 
Bs 3,61,18,212 


POUCY CONDITIONS: 

As liberal as they could be 

WRITE OR OAEE FOR PROSPECTUS AND FEEL CONVINCED 


Head Office : Esplanade Road, 


Fort, BOMBAY. 



PEN PORTRAIT OF PRINCES 


H. E. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad 

KHWAJA MUSHTAQ AHMED 


O F all the Indian Princes, the 
personality of H. E. H. Sir 
Mir Osman Ali, the present 
Nizam of Hyderabad, stands 
out as the most conspicuous, and 
suggestive of a number of dis- 
tinctly individual traits. The 
European tourist-^plomatist 
who comes to India with his 
head stuffed with fantastic and 
spectacular ideas about Indian 
Nabobs and Rajas, is almost 
shocked by the rigid austerity, 
and the simple principled solid- 
ity of the present ruler of 
Hyderabad. Here in this aged- 
modem state he comes face to 
face (With a mler, who is en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of 
elaborate pageantry, and is yet 
distinguishable as a man hav- 
ing little faith in the ‘Tomp of 
heraldry.” With the Nizam this 
is not a mere mental attitude 
which requires long sophisticat- 
ed conversations to be discover- 
ed. For he wears his beliefs as 
one wears a hat. His imprincely 
dress and appearance, about 
which one hears a good deal, 
not only inte^ret his persona- 
lity, but also inspire, by way of 
contrast the idea that modem 
dress serves to camouflage the 
modem man. Such a simplicity, 
when it is displayed by men 
who can afford to be ostenta- 
tious, is liable to be dubbed by 
the cynic as careful careless- 
ness. But the simplicity of 
H. E. H. the Nizam strikes even 
the greatest cynic as nothing 
but proletarian in its essence. 
Inde^ one can trace in it the 


inspiration and the obsession of 
Carlye's Sartus Resartus. 

The fact is that the Nizam is 
deeply and profoundly conser- 
vative. That is the reason why 
he does not strike one as a 
c5niical Bohemian purposely and 
consciously riding a tattered 
Ford with a view to challenge 
all modem values of life. Gtenu- 
ine conservatism always gives 
an individual or a nation strong 
and unbreakable roots in life. 
It illumines your mind with all 
the glory of the past which pro- 
vides you with the necessary in- 
spiration for building your 
future. That is why, perhaps, 
no man can be ^eat without 
being conservative. However, 
sheer conservatism without a 
vision is of no avail. And fortu- 
nately, as well as enigmatically, 
there is a harmonious fusion of 
a bias for the past and a dash 
for the future in the personality 
of the Nizam. That is the rea- 
son why the Nizam has been 
w a g i n g in his state a 
campaign of reforms and 
modernisation with a crusading 
spirit. In his temperament 
he may betray ‘‘traces of 
the imperiousness inspired 
by the once unchallenged sup- 
remacy of the old Delhi emper- 
ors.” But in the progressive 
policy sponsored by his govern- 
ment in recent years, there is 
ample evidence to show that the 
Nizam is a modem ruler well 
equipped with the modem 
qualities of statesmanship. 

It is due to this dual person- 
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ality of the Nizam that Hyde- 
rabad impresses the visitor not 
only as a modem state but also 
as an echo of what iwas once 
the great and glorious empire 
of the Great Mughals. Like his 
predecessors the Nizam enjoys 
enormous prestige with his 
nobles, officials and entourage, 
and with an almost “puckish 
sense of humour” he tolerates 
and encourages the medieval 
aristocratic traditions of the 
court and nobility. Thus to be 
in the Nizam’s State for a day 
is to take a holiday from the 
all too drab reality of day to 
day life. Yes! it is a veritable 
excursion in history. 

Himself a full-fledged Par- 
nassian the Nizam is also a 
great patron of art and litera- 
ture in his dominion. In patron- 
ising artistic activity he be- 
trays an actue sense of Orientel 
history and culture. He seems 
to have grasped the fact that as 
a rule art and culture in the 
East have always co-existed 
with state patronage. There 
was a time when his predeces- 
sors robbed the great Safavid 
dynasty of Persia of the poetic 
and literary talent through 
sheer bounteous patronage. 
To-day the Nizam is goaded by 
the same impulse, and in a 
short period he has stimulated 
in Hyderalad a cultural 
awakening in every wav equal, 
and in many ways superior, to 
the movement in British India. 


And this is not sheer exag- 
geration. For it must be remem- 
bered that Hyderabad is the 
only bit of land in India where 
indigineous culture and lan- 
guage have been wonderfully 
exploited as basis for the super- 
structure of modem education- 
al system. Coming years iwill 
prove amply that this is a mas- 
ter stroke of statesmanship. 
For, Indians will be tmly 
Indians only when they begin to 
think and feel in their own lan- 
guage. Considered thus it would 
be an injustice to regard the 
establishment of Urdu Univer- 
sity in Hyderabad as an out- 
come of the Nizam’s Islamic 
and communal impulses. Broad- 
minded people can very well 
realise the importance of this 
far-reaching measure. The 
Nizam has strived hard and 
consistently to encourage the 
cultivation of a language and 
culture which will stand in the 
history of India as a symbol of 
Hindu-Muslim unity even if the 
two commimities part. Centu- 
ries ago Hyderabad gave a lead 
in evolving a cultiu-e acceptable 
to both the commimities. To- 
day the Nizam emphatically 
abides by this glorious tradi- 
tion. Under his able direction 
Hyderabad is a specimen of 
Hindu-Muslim fusion. Who 
knov.'s that it may provide an 
inspiration for the warring com- 
munities of our country at a 
future decisive moment? 


'I ‘HE BRITISH CROWN is one of the world’s most august inheritances, 
+1, ^ sense one of the loneliest. For it cannot be shared. All 

tne mgh-sounding maxims and principles which have been formulated in 
^nnection theremth, such as “The King can do no wrong,” are marked 
with the two-fold edge. 

no wrong, the King must never make a 
mistake, and the burden of that thought may well at times be crushing. 



The States and the Paramount Power 



‘‘AHl^IED KAWRAN’^ 


CAME, I saw, I conquered.” 

Jl This well known and much 
quoted dictum of the history of 
conquest can hardly be applied 
to the British occupation of 
India. It is this fundamental 
fact of modern Indian history 
which raises all sorts of issues, 
political, constitutional and dip- 
lomatic. When Mr. Churchill, in 
a recent statement on the 
Atlantic Charter vis a vis India, 
made reference to the various 
obligations of the British in 
India, he had probably in his 
mind this important aspect of 
British Indian history. 

'^is remarkable feature of 
British Indian history is best 
illustrated by the relations be- 
tween the Indian States and the 
Paramount Power from time to 
time, and by the various moral 
and constitutional factors 
which have sustained these re- 
lations. It is mostly due to such 
non-belligerent factors in the 
past that to-day the Indian 
States occupy an eminently dig- 
nified position in the well knit 
scheme of the British Empire. 
To a very great extent this 
I)road and tolerant attitude of 

5 


the Paramount Power in the 
past has been responsible for 
engendering the suspicion in 
some quarters that the modem 
Indian States are merely crea- 
tions of the British power with 
a malicious desire to keep back 
the hands of the clock. This 
section of public opinion in 
India looks upon the States as 
breakwaters on which the tide 
of progressive movements 
dashes in vain. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more erroneous 
than this view. Going back to 
Indian history we realise that 
the States have always existed 
as an integral part of India 
since times immemorial, and 
to-day they in no way indicate 
a departure from the age-old 
traditions of Indian history. 
But certainly to-day they exist 
with the important difference 
that unlike those good old days, 
they are to-day neither feudal 
nor vassal states. Constitution- 
ally and legally they are in- 
dependent sovereign states, 
though the various moral and 
administrative considerations 
link their destinies with those 
of India as a whole. 
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The Indian States owe their 
present dignified position to the 
fact that since 1858 — a year 
which marks an important con- 
stitutional landmark — every 
theoretical and practical at- 
tempt has been made to define 
and clarify their relations with 
the Paramount Power. The Pro- 
clamation of 1858 was a solid 
attempt to remove the anoma- 
lies in which the East India 
Company was gradually drift- 
ing. Before this monumental 
proclamation all these 600 and 
odd states were tiny and insig- 
nificant. They lay under the 
shadow of their great neigh- 
bour and carried out only such 
orders as they might receive 
from it. Nor did their existence 
represent any new phenomenon 
to Indian politics. For, every 
conqueror had found himself 
embarrassed by the difficulties of 
administering the great extent 
of India, and had always left 
undisturbed great numbers of 
local chiefs who fell into de- 
pendence. Thus upto 1858, it 
must be admitted, they conti- 
nued to be under the East India 
Company what they had been 
under the Mughal Emperor — a 
mass of pseudo independent 
units owing undefined allegiance 
to the dominant power. The 
East India Company entered 
into treaties (with the states, 
but unlike .he European 
treaties, these diplomatic ar- 
rangements were in no way 
comparable to international 
treaties which made provisions 
for the retention of sovereignty 
and were in every respect trea- 
ties between two states of equal 
rank. Thus the Company in- 
variably retained the power to 
interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration, and even on occa- 


sions made full practical use of 
this privilege. 

And this and much more re- 
sulted in a diplomatic confusion 
and there was a need for a more 
constructive policy towards 
the states. In 1858 India 
was proclaimed to be the terri- 
tory of the English sovereign, 
and thus by one stroke of poli- 
tical imagination India passed 
on from a corporation of mer- 
chants to a constitutional 
sovereign. This had a miracu- 
lous effect on the sentiments of 
the Princes. Ten years later 
Canning could feel that ‘‘There 
is a reality in the suzerainty of 
the sovereign of England which 
has never existed before, and 
which is not only felt but is 
eagerly acknowledged by the 
Princes.” This was to be the 
natural consequence of the new 
policy; for no personal loyalty 
could be expected towards a 
corporation of merchants des- 
pite the qualities of their gov- 
ernment and the conduct of 
their govemors-general. 

But the new policy towards 
the states was willingly ack- 
nowledged by the Princes for 
many other reasons. The 
Queen’s proclamation made it 
emphatically clear that “We de- 
sire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions.” This 
was an abandonment of the 
Company’s policy “of abandon- 
ing no just and honourable ac- 
cession of territory.” It was fn 
other words a promise of secu- 
rity and goodwill to the Princes, 
who realised at once that they 
were to be perpetuated as an 
integral part of the Indian body 
politic. The Proclamation hailed 
them as members of the Empire, 
and not as rulers driven by 
torce into an unequal alliance. 
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Thus the new position was ac- 
cepted not unwillingly. 

It was this progressive policy 
towards the Indian States which 
laid the foundations of that uni- 
fied Indian system which we 
are expecting to-day in the 
India of the future. The Procla- 
mation of 1858, and the subse- 
quent policy of the Crown in- 
augurated an era of healthy 
progressive relations with the 
Princes — a possibility absolute- 
ly beyond the scope of the 
oriental diplomatic jargon of 
those treaties which to this day 
provide a legal basis of relation- 
ship between the states and the 
Paramount Power. Assurance 
in unequivocal terms of the 
abandonment of the old threat 
of annexation, and the growth 
of various common interests re- 
sulted in the policy of cultivat- 
ing and not coercing the Prin- 
ces and so to enlarge the extra- 
diplomatic element in the para- 
mountcy of the Crown. Thus m 
view of the gradual growth of a 
community of interests in India 
as a whole the former policy of 
‘‘Subordinate isolation” gave 
way to the new policy of “Sub- 
ordinate co-operation” which 
has to-day come to serve as a 
concrete basis for the proposed 
federal structure of India. As 
time passed and the influence of 
developing communications be- 
came more evident, this need 
for the policy of “Subordinate 
co-operation” also became im- 
perative. The necessity of a imi- 
form railway system and tele- 
graph arrangements, for exam- 
ple, served to carry the concep- 
tion of paramountcy beyond 
the political into the economic 
sphere. 

Alongfside this there emerged 
another factor which served to 


bring the individual states into 
the orbit or an India-wide sys- 
tem. This was the moral factor, 
which in other words was the 
desire of the Indian Government 
to see the establishment of good 
progressive government in the 
states. Before 1858 it existed 
merely as an excuse for annex- 
ing a state. But thereafter it 
was ennunciated by Lord Cur- 
zon as a dictum of vital Im- 
portance in the interest of 
those over whose destinies the 
Princes ruled. Lord Curzon, for 
whom Government was more of 
a pleasure than power, laid 
down that; 

“The native chief has become 
by our policy an integral factor 
in the imperial organization of 
India. He is concerned not less 
than the Viceroy or the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in the adminis- 
tration of the country. I claim 
him as my colleague and part- 
ner. He cannot remain vis a vis 
of the Empire a loy<tI subject of 
Her Majesty the Queen Em- 
press, and vis a vis of his own 
people a frivolous or irresponsi- 
ble despot. He must justify and 
not abuse the authority com- 
mitted to him: he must be the 
servant as well as the master of 
his people.” 

Thus due to these various 
factors the states have become 
what they never were by treaty, 
parts of an Empire. That is 
why to-day the problem of 
the Indian States is more of a 
constitutional than a diplomatic 
problem. In the words of Dod- 
well “this has been achieved by 
an illogical expansion of poli- 
tical right by that sense of 
moral duty which has been at 
once the strength and the weak- 
ness, the inspiration and obses- 
sion, of modem British rule in 
India.” 
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T he conception of a great In- 
dian Federation is not a 
new idea. Ever since the weav- 
ing of the present pattern of 
India was completed about a 
century ago the welding to- 
gether of the Indian States with 
the British Indian provinces into 
a single polity has been occupy- 
ing the minds of thinking men 
— Indians as well as English 
men. But then it was only a 
distant ideal to be realised in 
the ‘fulness of time.^ Neverthe- 
less it has always been self-evi- 
dent, that no permanent solu- 
tion of the Indian problem was 
possible that did not assign to 
the State, a position commen- 
surate with their political 
status. 

The post-w’ar )ra saw the idea 
of a federation of India, slowly 
taking shape. The states were 
already part of the Indian poli- 
tical system. In the eye of the 
world, the States and the Bri- 
tish Indian territories formed a 
single Indian polity. Writing in 
1927, Sardar Panikhan says, 
“there are evident both in the 
system and in the relationship 
which is the basis of it, impor- 
tant elements of a federal tie. . 
The joint political entity of 


Federation has been 
shelved for the duration of 
the war, but sooner or later 
it wUl have to be brought 
doivn from the shelves and 
dusted. For it is jjerhaps 
the only solution for a 
united India marching to- 
ward the goal of Dominion 
Status. Dr. V. Shiva Ram 
and Mr. M. Rajkumar 
g both of the i>epartment of 
I Polltkvd Reienc.% Luclmow 
University, and authorities 
on the problem of Federa- 
tion, have discussed In a 
very dispassionate manner 
the place of the Princes in 
til© Federal Framework — 
their position in the federal 
structure, its advantages 

! to them, and its disadvan- 
tages. 

the States and British India is 
recognised and the Government 
of India as the Central Govern- 
ment exercises certain rights 
which the States have surren- 
dered. The tie is thus essential- 
ly federal and is based on a 
division of sovereignty.’’ He 
recognizes however that this 
federal development is rather 
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weak and inchoate in character, 
but he goes on to say that “it 
is only in this line that the polity 
of India can develop.” 

For India is naturally one and 
indivisible ; the political division 
into British India and the Indian 
States is purely arbitrary in 
character and is the result of 
an historical accident. In the 
words of the Simon Commis- 
sion “there is an essential imity 
in diversity in the Indian penin- 
sula regarded as a whole” (Re- 
port Vol. II para 15). Again 
both British India and the 
States are united to the British 
Crown through a common 
agency — ^the Govt, of India. It 
is also seen that in economic 
and industrial matters, the 
States are compelled by the 
force of circumstances to co- 
operate with British India (see 
Simon Report r>ara 17). Thus 
from every point of viev^r, a 
Federation between the States 
and the Provinces was both an 
advantage and an imperative 
necessity and would have only 
meant the constitutional defini- 
tion of an idea which was al- 
ready rough-shev/n in shape. 

The enquiry by the Simon 
Commission and its findings set 
the statesmen of both countries 
thinking and serious attention 
was given to the problem of an 
all-India Federation. The In- 
dian princes were also “willing 
to co-operate in building up a 
successful and united India. . . . 

. . by the institution of appro- 
priate Federation machinery.” 
It was widely recognised both 
in England and in India that in 
future there should be a consti- 
tutionally defined relationship 
between British India and the 
States within a federated India. 
At the first Round Table Con- 


ference the representative 
princes declared their readiness 
to take part in a scheme of Fe- 
deration. But the difficulties in 
the way were enormous. The 
Government in the States was 
autocratic and it was not easy 
to effect a synthesis of oppos- 
ing systems viz., the personal 
rule of the States and the demo- 
cracy of British India. There 
was the important question of 
safeguards. Financial adjust- 
ments like subsidy, tribute, 
maritime customs, Railway Re- 
venue, etc., was a thorny pro- 
blem though it was clear at the 
very outset that it would not be 
possible to establish a perfectly 
symmetrical system of federal 
finance. In short, there were 
two Indie's and the problem 
was how to make them on... His- 
tory failed to supply any prece- 
dent or mark out any tracli for 
the supreme task of solving this 
intricate problem of dual juris- 
diction. Much water has ilowed 
under the bndge since then. 
The first Round Table Confer- 
ence was followed by two more 
R.T.C.s a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament, ex- 
haustive debates and bitter ar- 
gument. The ultimate result 
was the passing of the Govt, of 
India Act, 1935. The underly- 
ing principles of the scheme 
were Provincial Autonomy, Fe- 
deration of the States and the 
provinces and CJentral responsi- 
bility with safeguards. It was 
essentially a compromise be- 
tween the views of the conser- 
vative diehards of England and 
those of the extremist Indian 
politicians. 

THE PROPOSED FEDE- 
RATION 

We are not concerned, nor is 
it necessary for our purpose to 
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make a detailed analysis of the 
1935 Act. But the position of 
the States in the proposed Fede- 
ration is an essential factor for 
a sound conception of the pro- 
blem. The main features of the 
1935 Act are: — 

I. The Act envisages the es- 
tablishment of a Federation 
composed of the 11 British In- 
dian provinces, the 6 chief Cbm- 
missioner’s provinces and those 
Indian States which may accede 
to the Federation. This, form- 
ing part II of the Act has not 
been brought into operation. 
The Federation is to be brought 
into being by means of a pro- 
clamation by His Majesty if an 
address in that behalf is pre- 
sented to him by each House of 
Parliament. 

II. The Act provides for a 
sort of dyarchy at the Federal 
Centre — a division of the Exe- 
cutive powers into Reserved 
and Transferred subjects. Cer- 
tain subjects will be transferred 
to popular control while the 
rest (viz. Defence. Ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs and External affairs) 
would be reserved to tlie per- 
sonal control' of the Governor" 
General. The Executive head 
of the Federation will be the 
Govemor-CJeneral appointed bv 
the Crown. 

III. The Act also provides for 
the constitution of a bicameral 
legislature at the centre— the 
Council of State with 260 mem- 
bers and the Federal Assembly 
with 375 members consisting of 
the representatives of British 
India and the nominees of the 
Indian States joining the Fede- 
ration. The Council of State is 
a permanent body not subject 
to dissolution, wbile tho term 
of the Federal Assembly is five 
years ordinarily. Election to 


the Council of State is direct, 
while the members of the Fede- 
ral Assembly are chosen 
through a system of indirect 
election. The system is thus 
topsy-turvey. The electorate is 
communally divided and sepa- 
rately represented. 

IV. Provision is made in the 
Act for a Federal Court. This 
has already been established 
and is in full working order. 
The Court at present is com- 
posed of 3 eminent judges — one 
of them being the Chief Justice 
who presides over the Court. 
The judges are appointed by 
His Majesty and their Security 
of tenure and independence are 
ensured. The Court possesses 
both original and appellate ju- 
risdiction subject to certain con- 
ditions which are mentioned 
specifically in the Act. But the 
Federal (5ourt is by no means 
the highest Cfeurt of appeal 
under the Act. The Privy Coim- 
cil, as Prof. K. T. Shah explains 
is still supreme in that respect 
vide — his “Federal Structure" 
(p. 398). 

V. The Federation Railway 
authority is also a creation of 
the 1935 Act. The administra- 
tion of Railway is not a reserv- 
ed department under the Act; 
it has been transferred to the 
control of the Federal (govern- 
ment under certain safepfuards. 
The Federal Railway authority 
is a corporate body of 7 mem- 
bers to be appointed by the 
CJovernor-General. There is also 
a President for the authority. 
This statutory body is to exer- 
cise the Executive authority of 
the Federation in respect of the 
regulation, construction, main- 
tenance and operation of Rail- 
ways.” A RaUway Tribunal is 
also provided for from which 
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an appeal lies to the Federal 
Court, whose decision in the 
matter is final. The Railway au- 
thority controls the Railway 
Budget which is not submitted 
to the Federal Legislature. Thus 
it is an independent body and 
replaces the present Railway 
Board. 

VI. Part III of the Act, pro- 
vides for the constitution of the 
11 British Indian Provinces into 
fully autonomous units of the 
proposed Federation. Thus pro- 
vincial dyarchy is abolished but 
the system is more or less trans- 
ferred to the federal centre. 
This part of the Act is already 
in operation since 1937 and has 
been worked fairly successfully 
by popular ministries. The vast 
and comprehensive special po- 
wers reserved to th^e Governor 
has not impeded the general 
working of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. 

VII. The 1935 Act however 
still leaves the Secretary of 
State the dominant authority 
of the Indian Constitution. His 
vast array of powers testify to 
this. “He has, in fact, all the 
pov/er and authority in the 
governance of India, with little 
or none of its responsibility.” 

VIII. Another feature of the 
Act is the reservation of special 
powers to the Governor-General 
and to be thte provincial gover- 
nors. These special responsibi- 
lities cover a tremendously wide 
field and if exercised to the full 
and frequently would set at 
naught even the fundamentals 
of the Constitution as embodied 
in the Act. 

A very complex system of 
federal finance is brought into 

the itet. Ttie pecuWaxities oi 
this system are but the reflec- 


tion of the anomalous nature of 
the units comprising the Fede- 
ration. “It is perhaps in the fit- 
ness of things that an anoma- 
lous Federation lilie the Indian 
should have an anomalous and 
unequal financial settlement.” 
Incidentally a Reserve Bank of 
India is already working. 

POSITION OF THE STATES 
IN THE FEDERAL 
STRUCTURE 

With this background of the 
general structure of the new 
constitution in view, it would be 
helpful to study the position as- 
signed to the Indian States in 
the proposed federation. 

I. FIRSTLY, then, no ruler 
of an Indian State is compelled 
to jom the Federation against 
his will. Thus the federal gov- 
ernment cannot exercise any au- 
thority over a State without the 
consent of its Ruler. Provision 
is therefore made in the Act 
for the ‘voluntary’ jommg of 
the federation by the ormces 
by means of the Instruments of 
Accession in which a declara- 
tion is to be made bv them in- 
dividually and separately that 
they accede to the Federation 
as established under the Act. 
This Instrument shall specify 
the matters with respect to 
which the Federal Legislature 
may make laws for the particu- 
lar State. Such specification is 
final and cannot be changed 
later on. The Crown, however, 
has the discretionary power 
either to accept or reject any 
such Instrument. The Ruler, 
of course, assumes the obliga- 
tion of ensuring that due effect 
is given to the provisions of the 
Act within his state, so far as 
they axe \Jn%xaxn 

virtue of his Instrument of Ac- 
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cession. It is understood that 
with regard to those States 
which do not enter the Federa- 
tion and in respect of those sub- 
jects, which are not ceded to 
the federal control by the acced- 
ing States, the position of the 
Crown would be the same as 
before the passing of the Act. 
We see therefore that the Fede- 
ration ‘‘will come into being as 
far as the States are concerned 
only by the willing act of their 
Rulers and its authority will ex- 
tend only over the sphere wil- 
lingly ceded by them and agreed 
to by the Crown.’* 

n. SECOInTDLY, it is impor- 
tant to note that the Federation 
cannot be established unless and 
imtil the Rulers of Indian States 
entitled to choose not less than 
52 members of the Council of 
State (in accordance vdth the 
provisions contained in Part II 
of the First schedule to the Act) 
and the States with their ag- 
gregate population amoimting 
to at least half of the total po- 
pulation of all tlxe Indian States 
i(as ascertained in accordance 
with the said provisions) agree 
to join the Federation. Thus the 
inception of the federation is 
conditional on the requisite 
number and size of the States 
willing to accede to it. The 
States are therefore made the 
deciding factor in the constitu- 
tional development of India as 
a Federation. 

HI. THIRDLY, it is provided 
in the Act that the Govemor- 
(3eneral in his other capacity as 
Viceroy will deal with the In- 
dian States as the representa- 
tive of the Crown and exercise 
the latter’s authority and po- 
wers regarding the States not 
joming the Federation and in 
respect of those subjects which 


the Federating States have 
not agree to be con- 
trolled by the Federation. We 
shall cease below how this ar- 
rangement is beneficial to the 
States. 

IV. FOURTHLY, the States 
send 104 members to the 
C!ouncil of State and 125 to the 
Federal Assembly. These State 
representatives are to be nom- 
inated by the Rulers. The 
Council of the State seats are 
allocated among the States on 
the basis of their “dynastic 
Status, salutes and import- 
ance.” The bigger States have 
one or more seats assigned to 
them v/hile ‘The lesser States 
are grouped and each group 
has one or more representa- 
tives who will come from each 
state in rotation.” In the 
Federal Assembly, the seats 
allotted to the individual states 
are roughly proportionate to 
their population. Here also the 
smaller states are joined in 
groups f or the purpose of 
representations. It should be 
noted that the total number of 
members representing the 
States in both the Houses of 
Legislature will consequently 
depend on the number of 
States joining the Federation. 

V. The Federating States 
are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court subject to 
certain qualifications. E.g. : — 
there is some difference be- 
tween the original jurisdiction 
of the Court over the provinces 
and the Federating States due 
mainly to the conditions on 
which such States may enter 
the Federation. In the case of 
appellate jurisdiction also ap- 
peals against the decisions of 
a High Court in a Federating 
State, are permissible only in 
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certain cases. Thus it is seen 
that when the Ruler of a State 
agrees to accept the Federation 
as established under the Act by 
means of an Instrument of 
Accession his acceptance of all 
the Federal authorities — the 
Governor General, the Federal 
Legislature, the Federal Court, 
etc. — is qualified by the terms 
thereof. 

VI. The subjects over which 
the Federation will have au- 
thority in the federating States 
are in general, those specified 
in the Federal Legislature list 
(List No. 1 Seventh Schedule), 
subject however to any special 
provisions mentioned in the 
Instruments of Accession. The 
total number thus involved are 
59 out of which the States 
have been invited to accept the 
first 47 and items 53 and 59. 
Generally speaking those 
matters with which the Gov- 
ernment of India now deals, are 
the same as those controlled by 
the Federal Legislature, the 
exceptions being Defence, Ex- 
ternal affairs and the like 
which are reserved to the 
Governor-General. Most of the 
subjects which the State 
Rulers are required to concede 
to the federal government are 
those on which agreement be- 
tween the States and the pre- 
sent Government already exists 
e.g. Railways, Major ports. Ta- 
riffs, etc. Thus it may be said 
that ‘‘the Federation but takes 
over from the present govern- 
ment.” 

Vn. As regards Finances, 
separate and special provisions 
are made in the Act for regulat- 
ing the financial relations 
between the Crown and the 
States. This also depends to a 
great extent on the terms on 


which a particular State 
accedes to the Federation. The 
federating States are not liable 
to direct federal taxation like 
Income tax and Stamp duties, 
etc. unless they agree to it by 
the terms of their Instruments 
of Accession. The States are 
therefore in certain cases 
placed in a much better 
positions than the Provinces. 

yill. Besides there are 
various miscellaneous pro- 
visions affecting States scat- 
tered throughout the Act (1) 
Among the special responsibili- 
ties of the Governor-Clcncral is 
the one relating to Indian 
States and their rulers. (2) 
The federal legislature can 
make laws in connection with 
the States, only in accordance 
with the Instruments of Acces- 
sion, but this jurisdiction is not 
exclusive, as it will still bt' 
competent for the States to 
exercise their existing powers 
of legislation. (3) Again, there 
is no legal bar against the re- 
presentatives of the Indian 
states preventing them from 
voting on question of purely 
British Indian interest (see j. 
P. C. Report, para 217). (4) 

The executive authority of a 
Federated State is to be exer- 
cised as not to impede or pre- 
judice the exercise of the exe- 
cutive authority of the Federa 
tion in the State. In case of 
conflict, the question may be 
referred to the Federal (ZJourt. 
(5) Provision is made to com- 
pensate the States for joining 
the Federation. (6) Those pro- 
visions in the Act dealing with 
the representation of the States 
in the Federal Legislature can- 
not be amended without the 
consent of the Rulers affected 
by it (Sec. 308). Also, the 
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approval of all the princes 
seems to be necessary before 
any fundamental modification 
of the Act could be undertaken 
although the ultimate suprem- 
acy of the British Parliament 
in this respect is recognised 
(7) The Federal Railway au- 
thority exercises jurisdiction in 
the federated states in terms of 
their Instruments of Accession 
while it may exercise similar 
functions in the non-federated 
states under the authority of 
the Viceroy. (8) Lastly, it 
should be noted that para- 
mountcy remains absolutely 
untouched by the Act. But one 
result of the accession of the 
States to the Federation is that 
they would ‘'become subordin- 
ate to two independent authori- 
ties viz. the British Crown as 
the paramount power and the 
Federation” (Varadarjan above 
P. 36). 

ADVANTAGES 

From this analysis of the 
position of the States in the 
federal structure it would be 
helpful to draw a few conclu- 
sions. It is evident that there 
are several advantages as well 
as disadvantages from the point 
of view of the States if they 
join the Federation. The main 
advantages ar^: — 

(1) It is clear that the entry 
of the British Indian provinces 
in the Federation is automatic, 
while the States might join the 
Federation or not according to 
their will, that is to say their 
entry is voluntary. This gives 
the States a privilege which the 
other units of the federation 
viz. the provinces do not enjoy. 

(2) The States therefore can 
refuse to join the Federation 
or in the alternative demand a 


price for their consent. The fe- 
deral authority will have to be 
content with what States are 
willing to give up in individual 
cases. They can make special 
reservations in their Instru- 
ments of Accession. “The posi- 
tion of the princes has made it 
possible for them to dictate 
terms.” 

(3) It should be noted that 
the States are given 33% of the 
representation in the Federal 
Assembly and 40% in the Coun- 
cil of State when as a matter 
of fact they claim only 23% of 
the population of India. Thus 
“disproportionate Vv^eightage is 
given to the States — or rather 
the princes — joining the Fede- 
ration in federal legislature.” 
This is certainly a substantial 
gain in a polity where numbers 
do count. The States represent- 
atives have been given an effec- 
tive voice in the proceedings of 
the legislature and in the com- 
position of the federal execu- 
tive. 

(4) We have seen that the 
federal authority would extend 
over only those subjects ceded 
to its control by the States in 
their Instrumenis of Accession. 
These States would have full 
autonomy in the remaining 
sphere of administration. But 
even in the ceded sphere the 
States are free to exercise their 
existing jurisdiction provided 
such jurisdiction does not come 
into conflict with the powers of 
the Federal centre. The States 
are also given the power of 
carrying out federal laws 
through their own agency. 

(5) From the financial point 
of view, it is a moot question 
whether the States stand to 
gain or lose by entering the 
federation. Authorities seem 
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to disagree on this point. On 
the one hand it is pointed out 
that the States are not liable to 
direct federal taxation. There is 
a definite time-light fixed for the 
remission of cash contributions 
by the States joining the fede- 
ration. The States also get 
other financial advantages 
denied to the other imits of the 
Federation. The incidence of 
taxation for example, is unfair 
to the provinces. According to 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, “the 
British Indian provinces are 
called upon to pay a dispropor- 
tionate amount of federal ex- 
penditure. Provision is also 
made to compensate the States 
for joining the federation. All 
this, it is said, involve the Fede- 
ration in a considerable loss. It 
is asserted therefore, that the 
system of financial adjustments 
is favourable to the States. 

As against this, it is submit- 
ted that these arrangements are 
discriminating in favour of the 
provinces. The distribution of 
certain taxes, certain additional 
liabilities imposed upon the 
federating states, etc., etc. are 
quoted by Prof. K. T. Shah to 
prove his point. Mr. M. K. 
Varadarajan says : — 

“ .... it may be stated that it 
is indisputable that the States 
in acceding to the Federation 
are sacrificing some of their re- 
sources which, but for their 
accession, they would them- 
selves retain — ^judged in terms 
of money, they are paying a 
heavy price for such unity.” 

It is difficult to assess the 
comparative value of these 
opinions, more so because the 
proposed Federation has not 
yet materialized. When the 


proposed federal structure is in 
full working order, it would be 
time enough to give an 
impartial judgment on this com- 
plicated affair. 

(6) By joining the Federa- 
tion the States do not lose their 
present political status in the 
least. They are given absolute 
liberty of internal administra- 
tion in all those subiects which 
they have not ceded to the fe- 
deral aulliority. The question 
of paramountcy is untouched. 
Paramountcy remains where it 
is — with the Crovm and with 
the Crown's agent — the Vice- 
roy, and nowhere else. Only 
“certain subjects which had 
previously been determined be- 
tween the States and t!io para- 
mount power will in future be 
regulated to the extent that 
the Slates accede to the fede- 
ration, by the legislative and 
executive authority of the Fe- 
deration, but in other re.spects, 
paramountcy .... v ili he es- 
sentially unaffected.” 

(7) On the whoie, the posi- 
tion of the States in the Federa- 
tion is quite favourable. “It 
will be noticed how few are the 
matter^ on w^hich the States 
make surrenders. Matters over 
which the States have no control 
now (would be transferred to an 
agency in which they will have 
an effective voice. Perfect 
immunity against legislative 
and executive encroachment is 
ensured. Let at be remembered 
that “at present there is no 
authority to set a limit to the 
encroachments of the Central 
Government.” The judicial 
machinery provided by the 
Federal Court would also be a 
guarantee that the inherent 
rights of the federating States 
would not be infringed in any 
manner. Again “as the rela- 
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tions between the States and 
the Govt, of India would be 
determined by the terms of the 
constitution and by courts of 
law, the present wide claims of 
on uncertain position of para- 
mountcy would ipso facto cease 
to apply,” Alany of the present 
disabilities of the State subjects 
would also disappear v/ith the 
advent of Federation. 

Writing? as early as 1930, be- 
fore the passing of the new 
Act, Messrs. Haksar and Panik- 
kar states '‘thus? the position of 
the States would be immune 
against caprice, co-operation 
would give place to compulsion 
and common matters would be 
decided by joint authority. The 
exclusive authority of the States 
would be guaranteed by the 
constitution . . . There would be 
freedom and security for the 
Stales which would be duce to 
their development and accele- 
rate their advancement, while 
to the Central Government 
would be reserved the rights 
necessary to safeguard the 
peace, tranquillity and good 
government of the whole of 
India.’’ It may be truly said 
that these words still hold good 
vrith regard to the proposed 
Federation. 

DISADVANTAGES 

It is pertinent to enquire at 
this stage whether the States 
would suffer in any way if they 
join the Federation. It seems 
evident that — 

(1) An immediate legal 
consequence of the accession of 
State is that the powers of 
sovereignty it now possesses 
will be ‘'greatly impaired and 
diminished beyond all redemp- 
tion.” This is but inevitable as 
the very idea of a Federation 


means the surrender of cer- 
tain powers by the federating 
units to the central authority* 
We have seen that federal laws 
claim precedence over State 
laws and over-ride them m 
cases of conflict. Similarly the 
State judiciary will to a certaro. 
extent become subordinate to 
the Federal Court. Local auto- 
nomy therefore is considerably 
diminished and radically alter- 
ed. It is interesting to note m 
this connection that while the 
provinces get more power from 
the Federal, centre, the States 
give some of their powers to the 
Federation. Apart from the 
cession of pov^ers made underr 
the Instrument of Accession, it 
is quite likely that a further 
encroachment on the States’^ 
powers might be effected 
gradually as a result of the 
judicial interpretation of the 
Instrument. With the backing 
of the paramoLmt power they 
might be even ‘forced’ to assent 
to the most far-r caching 
changes that may be made ia 
the Act. This fear though 
imaginary, is not illusor 3 ^ Thus 
though they may maintain 
their legal status as separate 
entities, they are bound to be 
bereft of some sovereignty. 

(2) The powers once ceded 
by a State to the Federal cen- 
tre, cannot be revoked at any 
time later on. The surrender is 
thus perpetual. The scope of 
the powers originally ceded may 
be enlarged from time to tlme„ 
but none of the powers sur- 
rendered may be resumed once 
again by the State. Thus the 
Act does not specifically recog- 
nise the right of succession by 
the States at any future stages; 
the Federation is of a perma- 
nent character. According to 
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X H. Morgan, K.C., the Federa- 
tion is “an organic union and 
indissoluble.” Therefore, once 
the States ^get in’ it will be very 
difficult for them to ‘get out,’ 
as even ‘paramoimtcy will not 
avail them. 

(3) The Rulers may lose a 
number of special privileges 
they highly cherish and as a 
result lose some of their ‘pre- 
stige.' This looks on the face of 
the puerile, but one iwho know^ 
the sentimental temperament 
of most of the Indian princes, 
can understand what it means 
to them. 

(4) Some of the States at 
least will suffer severe financial 
loss. We have seen how an in- 
fluential School of thought be- 
lieves that the financial provi- 
sion^ of the Act hit the States 
very hard, as compared with 
the British Indian provinces. It 
is true that in questions like 
tributes and cash contributions^ 
ceded territories, privileges and 
immunities, cantonments and 
civil stations, the States have 
been treated shabbily and in 
certain cases even unjustifiably. 
From the financial point of view, 
therefore, it is' quite possible 
that the States might actually 
lose by joining the Federation. 
Nevertheless, if Federation is 
to be more than a fiction most 
of these provisions will have to 
stand. 

(5) The representation of 
the States in the Federal legis- 
lature is not at all equitable. 
The seats given to the major 
States are quite disproportion- 
ate to their size, revenue and 
population, while the smaller 
States get more than their due. 
E.g. Travancore gets only 6 
^ats in the Assembly and 2 
seats in the Council. In the for- 


mer case, it is entitled to 8 
seats and in the latter it is 
placed on a par with Kalat, the 
population of which is not even 
1 1 15 of that of Travancore. This 
representation is much below 
what is allotted to the province^ 
of corresponding size and popu- 
lation. It is obvious that this 
scheme is very unfair to the 
major States which ought to 
have a more effective voice in 
the national legislature. 

CONCLUSION 

With all these disadvantages, 
the more the warp and weft of 
the new constitution are studied, 
the more it becomes evident 
that the interests of the States 
would be better safeguarded by 
acceding to the federation. 
True, they would be making a 
substantial sacrifice, but by do- 
ing so they would “participate 
in the larger political life of 
India and promote the caus'e of 
Indian unity and Indian nation- 
alism.” 

The federal scheme as em- 
bodied in the 1935 Act has been 
bitterl3^ criticised by all con- 
cerned. The spokesmen of Bri- 
tish India have condf iraied it in 
no uncertain terms. There Is no 
attempt at ensuring political 
homogeneity and constitutional 
uniformity among the federat- 
ing units. The mediaeval feuda- 
lism and autocracy of the Indian 
States and the modem nation- 
alism and democracy of British 
India are expected to pull on to- 
gether. While the representa- 
tives of British India would 
be elected, the State representa- 
tives would be the nominees of 
the princes. What future awaits 
a Federation consisting of such 
deaerate elements? The consti- 
tution, moreover, confers dicta- 
torial powers on the Governor- 
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Greneral. Pull responsibility at 
the centre is not conceded; even 
provincial autonomy — it is con- 
tended — is a show, though later 
events have proved that it is not 
all dross. The entry of the 
States it is s'aid, would make 
Dominion Status for India diffi- 
cult of attainment. The whole 
scheme is therefore undemocra- 
tic and ultra-conservative, as it 
does not transfer any real 
power to the people and retards 
future progress by conceding a 
predominant voice to the Indian 
States. These and other things', 
those who think and speak for 
the Indian people, feel and say. 

The princes also criticise the 
scheme, of course for reasons 
of their own. They feel that 
their rights: and interest are not 
adequately safeguarded. They 
are very nervous about their 
financial, economic and political 
future. They also feel perhaps, 
that they would be made mere 
pawns in a British game of set- 
ting off their conservatism 
against the radicalism of the 
Indian people. They distrust 
British India as the latter dis- 
trusts them. (But the States 
should realise that on the avhole 
the Scheme is advantageous to 
them and ensures their exist- 
ence as separate entities per- 
petually. For this reason alone, 
if for notliing else, ^ 103 ' should 
welcome the Fed 'ration.) When 
the idea of federation was first 
mooted b 3 ’ them, the 3 ' seem to 
have had vcr 3 ' high hopes of it; 
as such the 3 ’ are disappointed 
with the present official scheme. 

Should the States join the 
Federation? If they do, would 


they give strength to the fede- 
ral government or will they 
prove a sort of fifth wheel to 
the coach, will there be a per- 
petual conflict between the auto- 
cracy of the States and the de- 
mocracy of British India; if so 
which will triumph in the end? 
These are some of the que^ions 
Tvhich agitate the minds of 
Indians to-day. They cannot in 
the nature of things be ansiwer- 
ed now. 

The federal idea has not vet 
materialised. Due to the pres- 
sure of the princes, the original 
draft of the Instrument of Ac- 
cession has undergone many 
changes. The States were given 
a time limit to send in their In- 
struments for final scrutiny and 
the powers that be were expect- 
ing the early establishment of 
the Federation. But the out- 
break of the European War 
early in September, 1939, has 
changed the whole course of 
events'. The plan has been sus- 
pended for the time being. 
The governments in seven out 
of the 11 provinces wherein the 
Congress held a majority, have 
been taken over by the respec- 
tive governors under the ‘break- 
down’ Section 93 of the Act. 
Thus India is in the melting pot 
and is facing one of the greatest 
crises in her history. It is to be 
hoped that the end of the War 
would see the realisation of the 
dreams alike of the princes and 
the people of India. It will then 
be interesting to iwatch the un- 
folding of the new constitution; 
as it gradually emerges' from 
the envelope. 


are always complaining that our days are few, and acting as though 
” there would be no end to them. 


— Seneca, 



Filmindia^s Stride in Last Year 

D. C. SHAH 


The year 1941 has seen a big stride forward in the 
Indian Film Industry, which includes not only an 
appreciable improvement in the standard and output 
of productions, but also the addition of several new 
concerns, despite the many handicaps arising from 

war-conditions. 


T he war has dislocated the 
industrial and economic 
conditions all over the world, 
and it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that India would escape the 
general catastrophe that has 
overtaken almost every other 
country. The film-industry over 
here has been hard hit by the 
progressive rise in the cost of 
production and the restriction 
of imports' of raw films and 
other materials. Despite these 
handicaps, the stride made by 
the industry during the year 
that has closed is nothing short 
of amazing. 

There were many who feared 
a great set-back to the output 
of Indian films. But they have 
proved false prophets so far, 
judging by the results of the 
last year, which has seen an 
appreciable improvement in the 
standard of pictures produced 
as also the emergence of a great 
many new concerns. 

Among the old established 
producers, Bombay Talkies led 
the way with Punarmilan^ 
N ay a Sansar^ Anjan and 
Jhodla — each of which has 
been outstanding in its own 


way. Of these, Anjan marked 
the come-back of Devika Rani, 
and her re-appearance, after 
a prolonged absence, may be 
taken as a happy augury that 
this great little star has not 
been, after all, lost to the Indian 
film-world. Naya Sansar^ in- 
cidentally, was the first Indian 
film to introduce an entirely 
new theme, out of the beaten 
track — the struggles and 
triumphs of an independent 
press. 

The notable contribution of 
Prabhat during the year under 
review was Padosi^ whose re- 
lease was Txiost opportune at a 
time when Hindu-Muslim riots 
in the country threatened to 
assume the proportions of an 
internecine war. It was a tri- 
bute to its value as a first-rate 
propaganda for communal unity 
that two of the provinces in 
India absolved the film from the 
usual entertainment tax. 

New Theatres of Calcutta, 
which had been losing ground 
with pictures like Har Jeet 
and Andhiy again came to the 
fore with Nartaki and 
Lagan, the latter of which, 
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especially, was of the calibre of 
some of their best hits of 
earlier day^. 

SiJcandar stands in a class 
by itself. It took the Minerva 
Movietone far ahead of the 
stage they had reached with 
Pukar. For sheer spectacle 
and gorgeous splendour, it is 
not only unapproachable among 
Indian pictures, but is easily 
comparable to ^me of the Cecil 
B. de Mille productions of the 
type. The authentic atmosphere 
of the period, as reproduced in 
costumes, settings, etc., is a 
marvel of research and pains- 
taking labour, of which any pro- 
ducer in the world could be 
justly proud. 

Prakash Pictures’ Narsi 
Bhagat was a notable addition 
to the list of screen-biographies 
of saints, in which Prabhat had 
taken the lead. This was the 
first occasion that the life of a 
popular Gujarati saint was 
dramatised in a film. 

An event of almost inter- 
national inieredt was release of 
Wadia’s The Court Dancer 
— the first film in English 
entirely produced in India — 
which, though not free from de- 
fects. should open out a new 
outlet overseas for Indian pic- 
tures suitable for foreign aud- 
iences. 

National Studio’s Sister 
was a masterpiece of technical 
achievement, though it failed to 
datisfy the expectations of its 
producers at the box-office. 

Ranjit, (whose standard does 
not usually go beyond catering 
for the average audience, gave 


two popular successes in 
Musafir and Pardesi. 

The Nayug Chitrapat, which 
started its career with Lapan- 
dav during the previous year, 
followed it up with three more 
productiond. Among the four 
pictures from Circo, Director 
Kardar’s Swami was the only 
one deserving of special notice. 

The several new additions to 
the industry during the year 
are an equally significant in- 
dication of the fact that the 
optimism of the producers and 
their financiers has not warned, 
but has, on the other hand, 
been strengthened, in spite of 
the discouraging conditions 
brought about by the war. 
Among the new concerns that 
came into existence were Amar 
Pictures, Asha Pictures, Atre 
Pictures, Shalimar Pictures, 
Taj Mahal Pictures, Sunrise 
Pictures, Chitra Productions, 
Laxmi Pictures, Acharya Pro- 
ductions, Pancholi Art Pic- 
tures (Lahore), Swastik Pro- 
ductions, Pazli Brothers, 
Sharma Productions, M. P. 
Productions and Talwar Pro- 
ductions (the last five in Cal- 
cutta) . 

Another striking fact was the 
increasing demand among the 
public for Indian pictures, 
which was sought to be met by 
the addition of several new 
theatres and the change-over of 
some Englii^ picture-houses to 
Indian. 

If there is nothing to counter- 
act this upward trend in the 
industry in the near future, we 
might expect a still more pros- 
perous period during the cur- 
rent year. 


Kdited, printed and published by Nadir Boman-Behram at flfonj Vartamum 
Press, ApoUo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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JapiUn and the Nazi Disaster 

BY N. J. NANPOBIA 


Recent events in Libya and North Africa have changed the strategy 
of the war very much against Germany; and Japan, as a partner to 
the Axils, is bound to take her share in^ the defeat, but this does not 
impiy that if the Nazis are iiquidated it will mean an end to Japan- 
ese resistance. Japan has entered this war witii the full knowledge 
that she will have to rely entirely upon her own strength, and It 
would be foolish to expect that she would collapse like a balloon 
immediately on her partners b^g defeated. 


N OW that the first fiush of 
victory in the North 
African campaign has been 
superseded by a calmer and 
saner attitude toward the gene- 
ral war situation, it is perhaps 
appropriate in the calculating 
an unemotional atmosphere of 
the aftermath to consider pre- 
cisely how and in what manner 
Allied successes in the North 
African theatre of war and to 
a certain extent in the Solo- 
mon’s sector, have affected the 
general aspect of the united 
campaign waged not only 
against the Nazi-fascist in 
Ehirope but against the no less 
formidable left arm of the Axis 
— ^the Japanese. Before we pro- 
ceed to consider the Pacific pro- 
blem in isolation, it is necessary 
in the interests of proportion 
to preface such a review with 
a few lines not only on the 
North African campaign but 
on the characteristic broad 
principles of the period into 
which the war has now passed. 

It is evident that we are now 
in the midst of the most criti- 
cal phase of the struggle 
against the Nazi-fascists, and 
^thouf^ the series of develop- 


ments in the North African 
and Southern Pacific theatres 
of war have considerably aug- 
mented Allied chances of 
emerging victorious, it is never 
advisable nor indeed logically 
justifiable to claim, as has been 
done by not a few commenta- 
tors, that an ultimate victory is 
an assured fact. Tempered 
though we are with this cau- 
tious realisation, it is possible 
provisionally to establish the 
contention that the passing of 
the initiative into Allied hands 
both in Europe and to a cer- 
tain degree in the Southern 
Pacific has transformed the 
course of the war, if not pre- 
cisely with revolutionary 
thoroughness, at least in a 
manner such as to invite justi- 
fiable optimism. 

In contending however that 
the offensive has passed into 
Allied hands, it is all too often 
assumed that such an offensive 
has been completely wrested 
from the enemy. Popularly it 
is thought inconceivable that a 
period such as that through 
which we are now pass- 
ing should be characteris- 
ed by the paradoxical fact 
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that though ^ the initia- 
tive has pass^ into Allied con- 
trol, potential initiative still 
lies with the enemy. Initiative, 
like the quality of courage is a 
commodity of which no single 
party may establish a mono- 
poly. It is therefore only when 
both belligerents retain their 
respective intiatives, that the 
consequent tremendous offen- 
sive pressure thus generated 
leads to a collapse. When and 
how such a collapse will taJie 
place is a conjecture which is 
futile and irresponsible. But to 
inquire specifically how it is 
Mssible or impossible eitner 
for the Allies or for the enemy 
to withstand this common pres- 
sure, is a task that is both legi- 
timate and indeed necessary if 
one is to gain some conception 
of the course which the war is 
likely to take in the near 
future. The period of offensive 
pressure which we have postu- 
lated is clearly what is so often 
termed the beginning of the 
end, though it is as often never 
disclosed whose ‘end’ is being 
referred to. To speak of the be- 
ginning of the end without 
seeking to ascertain further 
with whom the end is identified, 
is a futile use of mere words. 
We have therefore the follow- 
ing principles to bear in mind 
regarding the phase of the war 
into which we have now passed: 

(a) that it is a period of tre- 
mendous common offensive 
pressure, 

(b) that as a consequence of 
ibis pressure which caimot 
he maintained for long, the 
present period is the be- 
;sbiuhig of ibe end, 

(c) that in attempting th as- 
cerfadh udih \Aom the end 
}8 to bp identified, it is ne- 


oessaiy to consider the spe- 
cific countriles involved^ the 
psychology of their peoples, 
their foreign policies and 
their respective offensive 
strengths. 

It is now our intention to ap- 
ply these principles to the pro- 
blem of the Pacific, the princi- 
pal countries involved in tliig 
case being Japan, the United 
States of America, the Soviet 
Union and China. 

I have periodically stressed 
the fact that the war in the 
Par East is as important as 
that in Europe, alike in the 
sphere of vital issues at stake 
and in that of military ana 
naval considerations. We are 
not concerned at this point as 
to whether victory in the East 
is assured or is not assured. 
What must be maintained with 
the utmost emphasis however 
is the irrefutable fact that the 
collapse of Nazi resistance, 
though placing the Japanese in 
a difficult and compromising 
position, will not in any degree 
detract from the grim realities 
with which we are at this mo- 
ment faced in the Pacific. 
These realities cannot be ignor- 
ed by the comforting assump- 
tion that the centre of Axis 
inspiration is Berlin and that 
Tokyo is but a branch office 
piping the tune which Hitler 
and the Wilhelmstrasse wish it 
to pipe. It is no doubt an es- 
sential part of Allied strategy 
to concentrate first on the sub- 
jugation of the Nazi menace 
and then subsequently to deal 
with the situation in the Paci- 
fic This is an extremely 

convenient arrangement, but it 
is astonishing how facilely it is 
assumed that the Japanese will 
obligingly await the collapse of 
their Axis partner and then 
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sally forth to battle. They are 
unfortunately not so consider- 
ate. They are a nation in a tre- 
mendous hurry. They will never 
willingly be wholly on the de- 
fensive. 

We have indicated elsewhere 
that themeasmeof co-operation 
existing between Japan and 
the Nazis is solely dictated by 
reasons of self-intenest. To 
speak of Berlin bringing pres- 
sure on Tokyo to adopt this or 
that policy or any specific mili- 
tary move is to speak non- 
sense. Apart altogether from 
the not imimportant fact that 
the Japanese had planned the 
drive towards the Southern 
Pacific independently of the 
Glermans, it may be pointed out 
that neither the former nor the 
latter are patient atiough to 
maintain a facade of hypocriti- 
cal affection even among their 
own kind. The Japanese are not 
wholly unaware of the fact that 
in German clubs throughout 
Japan, they are referred to as 
yellow monkeys and that if 
ever the Nazis should emerge 
victorious from the European 
war, all restraints would be 
swept aside and outright oppo- 
sition to the Japanese would 
immediately result It is sig- 
nificant to note in this context 
that Japanese internal propa- 
ganda prepared solely for home 
consumption refrains as far as 
this is possible from emphasis- 
ing Japan’s co-operative capa- 
city as an Axis partner, and 
rather stresses the independent 
glory and might of the Yamato 
race which, would fight to the 
bitter end. 

And indeed as far as the in- 
dividual Japanese is concerned 
he has never been mcouraged 
not has he himself manifested 
any tendency to picture him- 


NAZI DISASTER 

self as a comrade in arms with 
the N^. The Japanese are an 
exceptionally C3mical race, but 
the cynical element is not per- 
ceptible owing to their no less 
pronounced capacity for nation- 
al hypocrisy. They are as we 
have pointed out elsewhere 
quite capable of sunulation 
even among themselves; a 
group of Japanese every one 
of whom realises that the much 
publicised Co-prosperity Sphere 
is but Japanese imperialism in 
a new kimono, nevertheless will 
continue to profess, even with- 
in the group, where hypocrisy 
would serve no purpose, that 
the projected Sphere consti- 
tutes a sincere attempt on the 
part of the Japanese nation to 
rid the East of the white man’s 
exploitation. 

The younger army set m 
Japan is the one body in that 
country which has manifestea 
a sincere regard for the Ger- 
mans, but in so far as this set 
is but part of the Japanese 
military junta, and in so far as 
the junta itself does not com- 
mand absolute power, the Nazis 
have never been able to exploit 
this connection very far. Ger- 
man successes during the first 
stages of the war leading to the 
collapse of the Allied front on 
the European continent, no 
doubt contributed much to the 
military prestige of the Ger- 
mans, but these succeses led 
not so much to a closer bond 
with the Japanese but to the 
latter simulating co-operation 
with the sole purpose of receiv- 
ing Nazi technical ftaaiatii.iinf i, 
Military missions were despat- 
ched to Germany, and German 
technicians poured into Japan. 
The Japanese army and air 
force were completely renovat- 
ed and set on a footing that 
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completely deceived milituy 
observers of foreign countries. 
Fourtb rate material and 
troops were sent to China 
where Japanese troops and 
planes necessarily put up a 
poor exhibition^ Meanwhile 
with the war in Eiu:x>pe waging 
furiously Berlin was continual- 
ly lug^g Tokyo to strike, 
realismg fully well that the 
Japanese would strike whether 
or not they were urged to do 
so. It would have been of con- 
siderable advantage to the Ger- 
mans if the Japanese had 
struck immediately following 
Dunkirk, but when the Japan- 
ese did not do so, her policy 
was generally regarded as one 
of sheer bluff, and it was con- 
tended that the Japanese m- 
tended to remain neutral. 

Tokyo commentators argued 
thus : K the Allies win the war, 
then there will be no hope abso- 
lutely of a Japanese co-pros- 
perity sphere in the Southern 
Pacific. If on the other hand 
Japan remains inactive and the 
Allies shoidd collapse, it will be 
unlikely that victorious Ger- 
many will tolerate a militant 
Japan. Therefore it is in the 
interests of Japan to strike, ir- 
respective of whether Germany 
is to win or to lose. 

Both by army and naval tra- 
dition, not t i mention her trade 
interests, Japan was committed 
to southern expansion. If she 
was to realise her destiny, as 
her (nnpagandists put it, she 
could not afford to remain in- 
active and watch a dominant 
power arise in Europe — a power 
which would definitely oppose 
her expansion schemes. She had 
awaited this European war for 
twenty years, for it constituted 
the opp^unity fbr which the 


whole nation had been prepared. 

She struck on December 7th. 
Japan’s radio propagandists im- 
mediately annoimced to the 
world that even if Germany 
should collapse Japan would 
light to the bitter end, and for 
once Japan’s propagandists 
spoke the truth. How then does 
the South African campaign 
affect Japan’s future policy ? As 
our necessarily short and inade- 
quate review has revealed, 
Japan declared war against the 
Allies fully realising that a Ger- 
man collapse was a possibility. 
Is it possible to deduce from 
this fact that the Japanese have 
not made provisions for a lone 
struggle against the Allies ? It 
may be recalled. 

(a) that her best generals have 
not yet taken to the field 
and are conserved for the 
almost certain outbreak of 
hostUiieiB with the Soviet 
Union, 

(b) that her main fleet con- 
sisting of her latest battle- 
ships have never sera ac- 
tion, 

(c) that the cream of the Jap- 
anese army is being reserv- 
ed for conclusions with the 
Soviet Union. 

Japan’s conquest of the 
Southern Seas has been made 
with relatively light losses. Her 
praple are fanatically deter- 
mined to undergo the most ex- 
cruciating sacrifices. Starvation 
and revolt on the home front 
are impossibilities. The coun- 
try’s fifil offensive pressure has 
never been revealed. It still re- 
mains an unknown factor. It is 
not for nothing that her Prime 
Minister stated that the second 
and major phase of the war 
against Britain and Anmrica 
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would start after the Soutneia From this all too rapid sur- 

Seas had been occupied by the vey of a wide and complex held, 
Japanese. the fact emerges that except 

In the event of a German col- she be beaten in military and 

lapse on the continent, it is pos- naval battle Japan will never 

sihle that the Soviet Union may admit defeat. She realises that 

be called upon by the Allies to hard times are before her; she 

declare war on Japan, for was suffering from no illusions 

Russia’s geographical position when she arranged Pearl Har- 

and the fact that she has a com- hour. She has never forgotten 

mon frontier with Manchukuo, the fact that America’s produc- 

are factors that cannot be ig- five capacity dwarfs hers to 

nored in bringing the Far East- negligible proportions. It is not 

em conflict to a speedy conclu- because she has ignored these 

sion. It is likely however that facts or because she does not 

Japanese anticipating such a realise them, but because she is 

contingency will strike against willmg to risk all in the attempt 

the Soviet Union. Hatred and to win all that Japan has sought 

defensive considerations will to challenge Anglo-American 

dictate this move. power in the Southern Pacific. 

L etter Irom Dentist: “Dear Madam, — Unless the denture you had 
from me is paid for without delay, I shall be obliged to insert the 
lollowing advertisement in the local paper: 

“Excellent set of false teeth for sale. To be seen at any time at Mrs. 
Smith’s, 5, Dettone Terrace.” 

The teeth were paid for the same day. 


1 1RAM conductor: “How old is this boy?” 

Mother: “Four.” 

Conductor: “How old are you sonny?” 

Small Boy: “Four.” 

Conductor: “Well, I’ll let him ride free this time, but when he grows 
up he’ll be either a liar or a giant. 

npHE General was annoyed with the junior subaltern, and was telling 
X him so. 

“What the deuce to you mean addressing a letter to the I ntelligent 
Odicer,'* he bawled. “Don’t you know there’s no such officer in the 
army ?" 

P OLICEMAN: “Now then, come on! What’s your name?” 

Speed Fiend: “Demetrius Aloj’sius Fortescue.” 

Policeman: “None o’that, now. It’s your name I want, not your 
family motto.” 

S HE: “Now that we’re engaged, dear, you’ll give a ring, won’t you?” 
He: “Yes, certainly, darling. What’s your number?” 





A democratic Press should reflect 
ptobltc opvmon, yet at the same 
time it must play a large part in 
formulating that opinion. 

Newspapers that Let the Nation Down 



ARTHUR MANN 


T he two main functions of a 
democratic Press are to 
present to the electorate a 
true picture of what is 
happeninsr at home and 
abroad and to stimulate 
an interest in public affairs by 
illustrating their relation to the 
day-to-day life of the individual 
citizen. Political ignorance and 
political apathy are the twin 
enemies of democracy and the 
most valuable allies of the dic- 
tator. It is the duty of the 
Press to dispel both by the ac- 
curate presentation of news and 
by reasoned comment on cur- 
rent affairs. 

The first requirement of a de- 
mocratic Press is that it should 
so present the news as to place 
events in their proper perspec- 
tive. For a newspaper exerts a 
profound influence upon its 
readers’ sense of values. A 
ioumal which devotes its front 
page to the accoimt of a sensa- 
tional murder and pays scant 
attention to the previous day’s 
Parliamentary debate will in- 
evitably create in the minds of 
its readers a false impression of 


the relative importance of these 
two events. Journalists of the 
old school were deeply con- 
scious of the responsibility 
which they bore towards British 
democracy, and to those men it 
would have been unthinkable to 
prostitute their art by appeal- 
ing to the baser instincts of the 
mob. But to-day we live in an 
era of net sale certificates. The 
tremendous responsibilities ol 
the Press are apt to be forgot- 
ten in the drive for increased 
circulation. If a newspaper su- 
bordinates all else to the quest 
for large profits it cannot fulfil 
what we have declared to be 
the main functions of a demo- 
cratic Press. 

A democratic Press should 
reflect public opinion, yet at the 
same time it must play a large 
part in formulating that opin- 
ion. The right to free discus- 
sion and free criticism means 
that every citizen is entitled to 
try to persuade others to alter 
their opinions. A State from 
which all criticism of and op- 
position to the Government has 
been eliminated is no longer a 
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democracy, and it is the func- 
tion of a democratic Press to 
keep criticism and opposition 
alive. 

If the Press is to fulfil these 
functions adequately there must 
be a large number of indepen- 
dent newspapers, each repre- 
senting a particular viewpoint. 
There will never be a public 
issue on which a whole nation 
thinks alike: for men differ 
widely as to the ends of society; 
they differ also as to the means 
of achieving those ends. 

When I first entered journal- 
ism nearly 50 years ago the 
country could boast many inde- 
pendent newspapers, each up- 
holding the highest traditions of 
responsible journalism. Circula- 
tions were small by modem 
standards, and this very fact 
relieved newspaper proprietors 
of the temptation to pander to 
the tastes of the crowd. The 
last half-century has seen great 
technical advances in news- 
paper production, but it has 
also seen the commercialisation 
of the Press, which has led to 
the disappearance of many fine 
journals and to the concentra- 
tion of the remainder in ever 
fewer hands. In this way we 
have been deprived of the vari- 
ety which a democracy has a 
right to expect from its Press. 

The enormous circulations 
which the popular London 
dailies enjoy are to be deplored, 
not only because they place ex- 
cessive power in the hands of 
a few men, but also for the ef- 
fect which they have on the 
quality of the newspapers con- 
cerned. If a paper is to appeal 
to two or three million people it 
must set out to entertain its 
readers, not to educate them. 
Starting with the assumption 


that the masses take little in- 
terest in public affairs, the con- 
trollers of the popular Press, 
devote little space to the ser- 
ious reporting of important 
events, instead of attempting,, 
as the journalist should, to sti- 
mulate an interest in them. 
Moreover, the desire to keep in 
favour with so large and varied' 
an audience leads newspaper 
ma^ates to avoid outspoken 
criticism in advance of public 
opinion, because they fear that 
by indulging in such criticism 
they will incur unpopularity 
andl endanger their circulations. 

As the control of the Press 
becomes centred in a few 
hands, a democratic government 
is tempted to win over the 
powerful newspaper proprietors 
and to suppress criticism of its 
own activities. One of the first 
acts of the dictator on achiev-^ 
ing power is to muzzle the 
Press by force. The democratic 
statesman may not employ 
such crude methods: his tech- 
nique is more subtle. He may 
cultivate relations of personal 
friendship with the newspaper 
owner; he may bestow honours 
or titles upon him. It has even 
been known for a government 
to approach influential share- 
holders of a newspaper com- 
pany with a view to silencing 
criticism of its policy. 

It may be doubted whether a 
government is wise to “wire- 
pull” newspapers in this way. 
For the Press is in a double 
sense an intermediary between 
the government and the public. 
It both provides a channel by 
which ministers can keep the 
electorate informed of their ac- 
tivities, and it also serves as a 
kind of barometer, from which 
the government can gauge the- 
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feeling of the country. A Press 
subject to official pressure will 
give a wholly false impression 
of public opinion. The corres- 
pondence columns of a great 
newspaper should indicate to 
the Giovemment what people 
are thinking, provided that the 
letters published are a true re- 
flection of the letters received; 
a .ioumal, which refuses to pu- 
blish letters in disagreement 
with its editorial policy is fail- 
ing in its duty. 

The straightforward presen- 
tation of the truth, a refusal to 
suppress unpalatable facts, ho- 
nest comment and fearless cri- 
ticism — these are the standards 
to which the journalist should 
adhere. The abandonment of 
these standards throughout a 
considerable part of the modem 
Press is to be attributed not to 
the apostasy of the profession- 
al journalist, but to his subordi- 
nation to the business man, 
who does not appreciate the 
duty a newspaper owes to its 
public. 

One should not underestimate 
the importance of the part 
played by the Press in mould- 
ing the character of the nation. 
It is easy enough to say that a 
country gets the Press it de- 
serves. I remember shortly be- 
fore the last war talking to two 
Germans, who insisted that the 
British were a degenerate peo- 
ple. When I inquired the rea- 
sons for their belief, one of 
them picked up copies of two of 
our most sensational daily 
newspapers and exclaimed, “a 
people which reads stuff like 
this must be degenerate.” 

This man assumed that the 
national press was a product of 
the national character. But 


though there is perhaps some- 
truth in his contention, it repre- 
sents only one side of the pic- 
ture. The pioneers of the po- 
pular Press set to work on the 
assmnption that the great mass 
of the people had thought only 
for trivial things and they de- 
signed their newspapers ac- 
cordingly. In so doing they en- 
couraged the public to interest 
themselves in trivialities and to 
neglect the responsibilities of 
democratic citizens, thus foster- 
ing the growth of the very type- 
of mentality whose existence 
they had initially assumed. 

Never has the British Press 
been guilty of such a neglect of 
its responsibilities and never 
have the consequences of its 
neglect been so disastrous as 
during the years immediately 
preceding this war. While the 
Nazi leaders were engaged in 
ruthlessly suppressing the liber- 
ties of the German people and’ 
in maturing their plans for the 
domination of Europe, the po- 
pular Press of England continu- 
ed to interest its readers main- 
ly in football matches, film 
stars and divorce cases, with 
little intelligent thought for 
what was happening on the 
Continent. 

Newspapers, on which mil- 
lions depend for information 
and guidance, would not risk 
the unpopularity which they 
feared they would incur by ex- 
posing the national danger, and 
constantly reassured their read- 
ers with optimistic predictions 
of an era of peace and plenty 
just round the comer. Thus the 
truth was wrapped in a veil of 
wishful thinking: imwelcome 
facts were suppressed: expert 
students of international af- 
fairs were silenced to meet the 
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exigencies of net sales certifi- 
cates or party discipline: some- 
times even the dispatches of fo- 
reign correspondents were mu- 
tilated to fit in with editorial 
policy. How can one blame the 
people for clutching at the 
straws that were offered them? 
For they were denied a know- 
ledge of the facts, so essential 
in forming a sound judgment 
on any subject. Yet in Sep- 
tember 1939, as once before in 
August 1914, the British nation 
vindicated itself of the charge 
■of degeneracy and proved itself 


willing to defend the rights and 
liberties of a free country. 

If it had only been served by 
a Press worthy of it, it would 
have awoken earlier to the me- 
nace of Nazism and been better 
prepared to withstand it: then 
the Czechs and the Poles might 
have been spared the conque- 
ror’s heel and the tragedy of 
war averted, for Hitler would 
have been given no excuse for 
believing that England had re- 
linquished her historic role of 
leading Europe against tyranny 
and aggression. 

(The National Review.) 





The Opposition to War 



RAOUL DE ROUSSY DE SALES 


W HAT may turn out to be 
the most important and 
characteristic trait of the times 
we live in is the existence of a 
universal and deeply rooted op- 
position to war. 

This sentiment is so general 
and so new in some of its mani- 
festations that it will take the 
perspective of history to analyze 
it fully and to appraise correct- 
ly its influence on the state of 
mind and on the behaviour of 
the millions of men and women 
who are involved directly or in- 
directly in this war. 

Though, as far back as one 
can trace the history of man- 
kind, there have always b-.en 
men to contrast the blessings 
of peace with the horrors of 
war, war in past ages was ac- 
cepted as a necessity. The war- 
rior was surrounded with an 
aura of respect. He was glori- 
fied by the poets, and the con- 
queror often received the tribute 
reserved to a god. Men recog- 
nized the horrors of war, but 
they also praised its glorious 
and heroic aspects. They also 
believed it was useful and profit- 
able because, up to a fairly re- 
cent past, there was no better 
way for a people to enrich itself 


than to make war on others and 
plunder them. 

The idea that war does not 
pay is a modem idea. It could 
not have been thought of be 
fore our time because it is only 
in our time that this may have 
become true. Wars of the past, 
implying the acquisition of new 
territory and the subjugation of 
new people, were undoubtedly 
profitable to the victor. Wealth 
was directly connected with the 
amoimt of land under the con- 
trol of a ruler, because under 
the economics of scarcity which 
prevailed everywhere, and in the 
absence of transportation, more 
land meant more food, and the 
annexation of more people 
meant more laboim to cultivate 
the land. In other words, the 
ratio between the cost of a suc- 
cessful war and the profits it 
brought in were not what they 
are to-day. 

Our forefathers knew as 
much as we do about the 
horrors and devastation of war, 
but they seldom doubted that 
such sacrifices were worth' 
while. Even when they fought 
for other motives than con- 
quest, such as -preserving their 
independence, there was a dear 
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connection in their mind be- 
tween obtaining victory and im- 
proving their condition. They 
preferred peace, no doubt, as we 
do ourselves, but when they 
plunged into war they seldom 
had the moral scruples or lie 
misgivings that characterize 
the modem civilized man. They 
id not feel that war in itself 
was a regression or a denial of 
their purposes and ideals. Quite 
the contrary: war in most cases 
appeared as a means of achiev- 
ing progress, or benefiting both 
the conqueror and the conquer- 
ed (as, for example, the Roman 
conquests or the conquest of 
America by the Spaniards, the 
Portuguese, and other Euro- 
peans in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries). In other 
cases, wars enabled a people to 
liberate itself from an oppres- 
sor, and that objective was 
usually considered sufficient in 
itself. 

The contemporary man, how- 
ever, has another conception of 
war. The ratio between the pos- 
sible profits and the certain 
sacrifices has changed in his 
mind. The latter tends to over- 
balance the former. The indus- 
trial developments of the last 
hundred years, as well as the 
facilities of transportation, have 
destroyed the idea that more 
land means more wealth, more 
people, n.ore profitable work. 
The average man knows that he 
does not have actually to own a 
wheat field to eat bread or a 
vineyard to drink wine. He 
knows that the necessities of 
life can be produced in super- 
abundant quantities and trans- 
ported anjrwhere in the world. 
He knows that the fundamental 
problem of to-day is not one of 
•production but of distribution. 


War obviously cannot solve that 
problem. It can only make it 
more insoluble, as proved by the 
terrible conditions now existing 
in Europe owing to the dis- 
organization brought about by 
the war. 

The contemporary man may 
not know how to improve his 
spiritual, economic, and social 
conditions in time of peace, but 
he realizes that peace is the 
pre-requisite condition for any 
approach to the problems that 
confront him. He realizes, too, 
that the interdependence of na- 
tions and continents as it has 
developed in our time tends to 
make war not only increasingly 
more disruptive but obsolete as 
a method of settling the difficul- 
ties both of the individual and 
of the nation. The damages and 
the destruction caused by war 
under modem conditions are so 
vast, so far-reaching, and so ob- 
vious that it has become diffi- 
cult, sometimes well-nigh im- 
possible, to persuade the modem 
man that it is nevertheless 
necessary for him to fight, even 
when his very existence is at 
stake. 

Believing that even the victor 
will come out of a war im- 
poverished and generally worse 
off than before, he tends to 
obliterate in his own mind the 
very notion that the people who 
make war on him are his foes. 
He prefers to think they are 
temporarily misguided by their 
leaders, and that, were it possi- 
ble to make them see the light, 
they would stop making war. 
The modem civilized man can- 
not understand why other men 
— ^presumably equally civilized 
— ^want to make war when he 
himself is so profoundly attach- 
ed to peace. And, since he is un- 
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•able to explain this paradox, his 
inclination is to deny that it ex- 
ists. Thus, ■when war does come, 
he finds himself in the curious 
predicament of having to fight 
without even the primitive in- 
centive of hatred or the desire 
for victory. Each argument foi 
war turns into an argument 
against war. Even the supreme 
reason, which is the survival of 
the nation and of the individual, 
becomes a contradiction in it- 
self. ‘Why should 1 go to war to 
save my country,’ asks the ave- 
rage man, ‘when I know that 
war in itself is an unmitigated 
evil that will probably debase 
and perhaps destroy both my 
enemy and myself ?’ 

Moreover, the whole logic ot 
Western civilization cannot be 
justified if war is accepted as a 
method of settling human con- 
flicts. The Western man believes 
that he is master of his own 
destiny, which means that he 
must reject the idea that war is 
unavoidable, for the simple rea- 
son that war — contrary to other 
calamities, such as plagues, dis- 
eases, earthquakes, floods, and 
so forth — is man-made. With 
the increased consciousness of 
this fundamental distinction 
between natural calamities and 
those which he brings upon 
himself, the modern man’s 
horror of war has increased, all 
the more so since his success in 
combating disease, famine, po- 
verty, and in reducing the 
damages caused by the forces 
of nature, has been very re- 
markable. 

n 

War — man-made war — re- 
mains the one greaA scourge to* 
ward the elimination of which 
■no progress has been made. 


After twenty centuries of ^a- 
dual emancipation from primi- 
tive and irrational barbarisin, 
the modem man is still periodi- 
cally confronted •with the great- 
est of all absurdities: the wilful 
and organized destruction of 
human life and property, and 
all the self-inflicted suffering 
that war brings in its wake. 

When war occurs, therefore, 
it must be justified by motives 
which, from the point of view 
of ‘civilized’ thinking, are some- 
what artificial, or at asy rate 
regressive — such as the bare 
instinct of self-preservation, or 
the renovation of ancient myths, 
usually quite barbaric, like the 
whole set of nonsensical dogmas 
(the master race and the ‘blood 
and soil’ theories, the cult of 
the warrior, and so forth) that 
have enabled Hitler to rehabi- 
litate war and even to sanctify 
it. 

But neither the rationaliza- 
tion of self-defence nor the re- 
juvenation of archaic myths 
offers any satisfactory answer 
to the average modern man, be 
he a German, a Frenchman, an 
American, or an Englishman. 
Whether he fights or refuses to 
fight, whether he shows bra- 
very, resignation, or apathy, 
the fundamental and baffling 
questions remain ever present 
in his mind : ‘Why must I make 
war ? Why must I destroy to 
avoid destruction ? And if it is 
true that we as well as our op- 
ponents are our own masters, 
why do we make war when we 
obinously prefer peace ? 

It may be that some men have 
always asked themselves such 
questions, even in the most 
savage periods of primitive his- 
tory. But the important fact is 
that to-day practically all men 
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ask them. The point of view of 
the few men of wisdom, which 
expressed itself rather excep- 
tionally in past centuries, has 
now become the point of view 
of the man in the street. The 
Western man of the twentieth 
century has finally learned his 
lesson. He does not need any 
further demonstration that war 
is not only inhuman and evil, 
but also senseless and futile. 
And yet we live in a time when 
this lesson has to be unlearned, 
when we have to rehabilitate 
within our own selves instincts 
which our reason has condemn- 
ed as barbaric, or create new 
reasons and new impulses to 
justify our plunging into what 
we want to avoid. 

Sir Nevile Henderson records 
that Goering told him one day 
that the British had to be ‘bru- 
talized’ in order to survive. 
There is no doubt that Goering 
himself has accomplished that 
feat with the help of his Luft- 
waffe, if what he meant was 
that the British should recover 
their fighting spirit, but both 
the advice and the consequent 
result throw a good deal of light 
on the fundamental dilemma of 
these times. The Nazis, having 
‘brutalized’ the Germans, are 
now forcing their opponents to 
‘brutalize’ themselves, — ^because 
there is no o^her choice, — but 
the accumulated teaching of 
twenty centuries of civilization 
cannot be forgotten in one day. 
In fact the whole conflict in 
which we are enraged revolves 
around this question: Is it pos- 
sible for the Western civilized 
world to stop the barbaric as- 
sault launched upon it by Ger- 
many without itself reverting to 
a state of barbarism ? 

Or, to put the question in a 


more concrete form, can we de- 
monstrate to the average man 
on our side of the fence: — 

1. That, although everything 
he knows and feels about the 
evilness of war is true, he must 
nevertheless make war now ? 

2. That he must therefore 
either forget temporarily every- 
thing he has been told about the 
senselessness and uselessness of 
war, or find new reasons for 
having recourse to war ? 

3. That if he cannot do these 
things he must nevertheless 
agree to sacrifice many of the 
spiritual and material achieve- 
ments of civilization on the 
mystic premise that the sacrifice 
in itself will ensure, somehow 
or other, the salvation of this 
civilization ? 

m 

If the problem presented in 
this fashion approximates the 
reality of the situation, I believe 
one can say that it has not been 
solved as yet. Even if it be ad- 
mitted that most of the people 
who opnose Germany are fight- 
ing for the defence of civiliza- 
tion, their behaviour up to now 
has not demonstrated that they 
have overcome the formidable 
mhibition of the anti-war feel- 
ing. They are at war, no doubt, 
but no war, as far as history 
can record, has ever been fought . 
with less enthusiasm, with less 
conviction of the necessity of 
waging it, and with less faith in 
the prospect that victory will' 
bring almut a better world. Tiie 
complexity of the issues involv- 
ed, and the recognition that the 
world is engaged in a dual con- 
flict of ri'val imperialisms and 
revolutionary upheavals, have 
greatly contributed ■to the con- 
fusion of mind of the indi'vi— 
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duals and of the nations who 
are involved in this crisis. The 
aims are dim, and even certain 
oversimplifications, such as the 
denimciation of Hitler as a new 
Caesar whose intention is to do- 
minate the world, or the efforts 
to rally the free people for the 
defence of their liberties, have 
not been sufficient to overcome 
the inhibitions and the doubts 
of the leaders or the apathy of 
the common man. 

The most interesting aspect 
of this universal lack of enthu- 
siasm for war is that it is but 
slightly affected by the varying 
conditions of the war itself. 
Neither victory nor defeat 
seems to influence perceptibly 
what might be called the poten- 
tial of combativity of the mo- 
dern man. There have been 
great feats of heroism in this 
war, prodigious battles, and de- 
monstrations of courage and of 
the spirit of sacrifice which 
prove that man, in his nature, 
remains unchanged. But the im- 
portant fact is that the reaction 
of world consciousness to such 
deeds has been dulled as by 
some tremendous repressive 
force which tends to prevent 
the average man from being 
stimulated or inspired by these 
examples. His opposition to war 
remains the same, as if he had 
developed some sort of immu- 
nity to all the emotions which 
inspired his forefathers to take 
up arms through an instinctive 
impulse to fight and obtain vic- 
tory. 

Certain people, and first of all 
the British, have shown a cour- 
age and a fighting spirit which 
cannot be questioned In fact 
the British, and they alone 
among the hi^y civilized na- 


tions of the West, have been 
able to re-create within them- 
selves the spirit of unity and 
resolution which has allowed 
them up to now to withstand, in 
the face of practically hopeless 
odds, the forces of destruction 
launched against them. They 
alone to-day have what is called 
a good morale, which means 
that the individual citizen has 
sufficiently identified his own 
particular interests and his 
ideals with those of the com- 
mimity, so that he has, in ad- 
vance, made the sacrifice of 
everything he owns, including 
his life. Harmony has been 
established between the indivi- 
dual Britisher and the commu- 
nity to which he belongs. In the 
midst of danger, suffering, and 
death, many say that they have, 
for the first time, found a cer- 
tain peace — the kind of peace 
which comes from the know- 
ledge that one’s existence is 
truly co-ordinated with other 
existences, that the individual 
is part of a whole, and that the 
nation has a common aim. 

But if the English have a 
good morale one must not for- 
get what price they have had to 
pay — ^what price they are pay- 
ing daily — ^to obtain it. Up to 
the capitulation of France, the 
English morale was no better 
than that of the other nations 
involved in this war. The unity 
they have now found, their dog- 
ged resolution to resist destruc- 
tion, is bom of a certain inten- 
sity of despair. In this - 
sense they are singular and 
gp:«at, but in this sense too they ■ 
show how deeply affected the: 
are by the universal opposition 
to war : it is because they havu 
no choice but war that they are - 
now fighting with such heroism 
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and with such peace among 
themselves. 

The Germans too are fighting 
with courage, it will be said. 
And this is true of their troops, 
or at least of that spearhead of 
fanatical young men Hitler has 
specially trained, both technical- 
ly and psychologically, to carry 
on the blitzkrieg. Among this 
corps, who form an elite, the 
concept of man as a warrior has 
been developed to a supreme 
degree. The German aviators, 
the parachutists, the crews of 
motorized divisions, and in 
general all the specialized parts 
of the German army that have 
actually done the fighting and 
assured the long list of Nazi 
victories, are undoubtedly im- 
bued with a combatively and a 
spirit of sacrifice that cannot be 
questioned. But all observers 
agree that this high quality of 
morale is not universal in the 
German army. It is said that 
France was actually conquered 
by 200,000 men, the elite spe- 
cially trained and mentally con- 
ditioned by intensive Nazi edu- 
cation. But there are inninner- 
able stories concerning the fair- 
ly low morale of the German 
army of occupation now quar- 
tered in conquered countries— 
ordinary German soldiers whose 
main preoccupation does not 
seem to be ^ew conquests and 
more battles, but the desire for 
peace and the wish to go home. 

As for the morale of the Ger- 
man civilian population, as good 
an observer as Mr. Joseph 
Harsch, of the Christian Science 
Monitor^ writing in March 1941 
at the height of Germany’s 
triumphs, had this to say about 
it : — 

There is almost no public or 


private enthusiasm for the war 
[in Germany], 

There is widespread cynicism 
about Dr. Joseph Goehhels’s 
pyopaganda. 

There is no deep faith m the 
Nazi war cause. 

There is no general enthu-^ 
siasm for the Nazi Party, or 
coytfideyice in its integrity or 
the loftiness of its aims. 

There is intense weariness 
over protracted privation, 
rationing, and strain after 
living in what has amounted to 
a state of war for eight 

iff (OS. . . 

But when all this is said the 
plain fact remains that civilian 
morale is entirely adequate for 
Hitler’s purposes^ and there is 
not the slightest prospect of 
these moods being translated 
into any action against the re- 
gime or against the war effort 
in the measurable future. It is 
bad morale accoiding to demo- 
cratic standards of civilian 
morale. It is just as bad ac the 
morale of the armed forces Is 
good. But under dictatorship 
such as that m Germany to- 
day, such deficiencies become 
almost meayiingless. 

This diagnosis of Germany’s 
state of mind contains many 
lessons. It shows that the suc- 
cesses of Hitler have been pos- 
sible not on account of any real 
fighting spirit among the Ger- 
man population as a whole, but 
in spite of the absence of it. 
Hitler has concentrated his 
effort on developing a high 
morale and a spirit of totel 
sacrifice in the army, and he has 
succeeded (so far, at least, as 
the actual combatant units are 
concerned) . But all his attempts 
to overcome the apathetic con- 
dition of the masses of the po- 
pulation, their fundamental 
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i anti-war attitude, have been 
fruitless. The fact that the Ger- 
man temperament is inclined to 
passivity and blind acceptance 
of discipline has helped him to 
carry on the most aggressive 
form of war against a deep cur- 
rent of opposition to any fomri 
of war. It has not reversed that 
current. 

Mr. Joseph Harsch says that 
the German civilian morale is 
bad, ‘according to democratic 
standards.’ It might be more 
correct to say that morale in 
Germany is as bad as it is in the 
democracies. And there is no 
better indication of the univer- 
sality and the intensity of this 
curious opposition to war in the 
midst of war itself, regardless 
of victory or defeat. 

IV 

With necessary allowances for 
each particular situation, the 
same attitude towards war has 
existed in all the countries op- 
posing Hitler, but, symptomati- 
cally enough, it has been much 
more marked in those which can 
be considered highly civilized 
(from the point of view of Wes- 
tern standards) than in the 
more primitive. 

A good morale, both among 
the civilians and in the 
army, — that is, a unifica- 
tion of national conscious- 
ness in the presence of war and 
a merging of individual inter- 
ests into that of national con- 
sciousness , — was evident in Po- 
land when that country was in- 
vaded by Germany. It was 
present in Finland when Russia 
attacked her. The Greeks 
showed similar heroism, and 
the Serbians actually over- 
threw their government be- 
cause it had made what they 


considered a humiliating treaty 
with Hitler. In all these cases 
the morale of the people and of 
their soldiers was what one 
might have called ‘normal.’ 
Their fighting spirit was 
brought up to a pitch and stay- 
ed there. There was practically 
no dissension among them, no 
hesitation as to what they 
should do. Even against the 
greatest possible odds, with 
practically no other prospect 
except defeat, they fought to 
the end. 

The same can be said of the 
Russians, who have astounded 
the world not only by their un- 
suspected skill in meeting: Hit- 
ler’s war technique but by their 
courage and patriotism. This 
has been explained, in the com- 
placent democracies, by saying 
that the Russians were fighting 
with so much heroism not be- 
cause they were defending Com- 
munism, but because they were 
defending their land. Mother 
Russia. Be that as it may, it is 
interesting to note that the 
Western highly civilized people 
have been actually surprised to 
find that the ‘godless,’ ‘bar- 
baric’. or. let us say, backwaro 
Russians could fight so well 
But the explanation may mereiv 
be that the Russians, like the 
Poles, the Finns, the Greeks, 
and other less highly ‘civilized’ 
people, have retained toward* 
war an attitude which I would 
call more ‘normal’ than the wes- 
tern Europeans and the Ameri- 
cans.- This does not mean that 
they enjoy war, but merely that 
they are less confused than the 
Western people when the bru- 
tal choice between war and des- 
truction IS presented to them. 

No such unity of purpose, no 
such acceptance of total sacri- 
fice, no such morale existed 
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among the people whose civili- 
zation was more complex, who 
had grown to depend more on 
the intiicate mechanism of 
VVestern industrialism. and 
whose political life also had, 
during the last twenty years or 
the post-war period, been more 
directly subject to the dis.solv- 
ing forces of Western anti-war 
education. 

Without minimizing the hero- 
ism and suffering of hundreds 
of thousands of men and wome»» 
of the Western democracies, 
there is no doubt that the Scan- 
dinavians, the Dutch, the Bel 
gians, and the French did noi 
enter this war or fight it with 
the same disregar d of individual 
sacrifice and of future consequ- 
ences as did the less complex 
lieople of Poland, Finland, 
Greece, or Russia. 

In all cases, and regardless of 
whether the war was really on 
or in its ‘phony’ stage, there 
was the same tendency to evade 
it by all possible subterfuges, 
including some that were not 
particularly honourable, the 
same persistency of doubts of 
the advisability of fighting, the 
same division of counsel when it 
came to weighing the advant- 
ages of pursuing the fight to 
the limit or saving something 
through compromise or sur- 
render. 

Underlying such events as the 
surrender of the Belgian King 
and his army or the French 
capitulation in Bordeaux, one 
senses the profoimd lack of 
faith of millions of civilised 
men of the Western world in the 
necessity of defending not only 
their independence but even 
their soil by waging war. The 
horror of war remains stronger 
than war itself, even in the 
midst of war, cmd when it was 


proved that the whole psycholo- 
gical approach to war — Abased 
on defence — was a fallacy, 
whatever morale there was dis- 
appeared. Those who had plac- 
ed their faith in ‘neutrality,’ 
which is a form of legal defence, 
succumbed when that talisman 
proved futile. The French, 
having relied on the Maginot 
Line, had no time to re-create 
for themselves a new strategy 
and a new morale when the 
Maginot system failed. All 
these nations had hoped that 
the full impact of total war 
upon them could be either kept 
away or avoided altogether bv 
a limited effort on their part. In 
the same manner as Leon Blum 
used to say that he wanted to 
introduce as much socialism 
into the capitalist system as 
that system could bear without 
destroying it, the Western peo- 
ple opposed to Hitler tried to 
preserve as much peace in a 
state of war as the phenomenon 
of war could stand. 

The theories of Liddell Hart 
that defence is preferable to 
offence and that it assures vic- 
tory were nonsensical, as amply 
proved in this war. But they 
were accepted and applied by 
the military leaders of the de- 
mocracies because they corres- 
ponded so well to the psycho- 
logy of the people. Defence and 
offence are two aspects of war 
which cannot possibly be sepa- 
rated if one understands war to 
be a conflict of forces the pur- 
pose of which is to destroy the 
opponent. The use of one form 
of tactic or the other is deter- 
mined by the changing aspect 
of a war. But the democracies 
were psychologically committed 
to defence because the word 
seemed to imply a limited effort, 
a sort of state of lesser war 
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A country that proclaims that 
dt is compelled to defend itselt 
feels itself less warlike than the 
-country that takes the initiative 
of attacking. To take up arms 
to protect onself appears less 
immoral than to invade anothm 
country. But, whether true or 
not, it does not change the fact, 
that as soon as war exists tne 
choice between defence and 
-offence becomes merely a mili- 
tary problem. 

Hitler, in spite of the reluct- 
ance of his people to go to wai 
(which was slightly less than 
that of the democratic people) , 
in spite of the bad German 
morale, has never been encum- 
bered by such fine distinction? 
in planning his strategy. He or 
his generals have clearly under 
stood that the conduct of a war 
cannot be determined by peace- 
time inhibitions. 

But the fact that the Westeiii 
democracies and the neutral.'H 
were bound to the theory oi' 
defence, both psychologicallj 
and strategically, cannot be 
understood fully without an 
analysis of the causes that made 
them adopt this attitude. The 
defensive attitude was predeter- 
mined, so to speak. (5iven the 
mentality of the Western people, 
their ideas of war, and the edu- 
cation they had received during 
the twenty years that separated 
World War I and World War II, 
there was no possibility for 
them to accomplish overnight 
the fundamental transformation 
from pacifism to full war-mind 
edness that was necessary to 
meet the crisis. Still clinging 
to peace, they slipped into war. 
They behaved like a man who 
has fallen in the water and who 
I'truggles desperately to reach 
the shore, but whose frantic 
efforts will not prevent him 


from drowming if he does not 
knew how to swim. 

The Maginot Line mentality, 
the pitiful faith of the Euro- 
pean neutrals in the magic of 
neutrality, as well as othti 
manifestations of the purely 
defensive attitude of the West- 
ern people, are expressions of a 
state of mind that exists also in 
America. Such formulas as the 
Monroe Doctrine, hemispheric 
defence, national defence, and 
so forth, whether used by the 
isolationists or by their oppo- 
nents, reveal the universality of 
the anti-war sentiment, the re- 
luctance to face reality as it is, 
and the fatal tendency to ap- 
proach It step by step. 

But this confinement to pure 
defence is only one of the mani- 
fold aspects the anti-war feel- 
ing has assumed. Other mani 
festations are to be found in all 
fields of thought. 

Leaving aside pure pacifism 
and various doctrine of non 
resistance to force, we find that 
in recent years certain schools 
of thought of a semiphilosophi- 
cal or mystical nature have 
grown in influence and greatly 
contributed to the demoraliza- 
tion of the Western people and 
of their leaders. Among them 
can be noted the Buchmanites, 
the partisans of the Oxford 
Group, or the queer and equi- 
vocal fraternity of so-called Men 
of Good Will. In these groups 
— or travelling with them — ^we 
find strangest assortment of 
people: political appeasers, such 
as Chamberlain in England and 
the Socialist leader, Paul Faure, 
in France; humanitarians like 
Herbert Hoover or the King of 
Belgium; befuddled or suspect 
fanatics like Rudolph Hess, and 
confused poets like Anne Lind- 
bergh. 
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All of them are the products 
of this great movement of non- 
acceptance of war that has 
developed in our world in the 
last twenty years. Many are 
sincere idealists and express 
some of the noblest aspirations 
of mankind. Others are fools, 
or cowards, or Quislings on the 
make. They are all imited by 
one characteristic, however, 
which is that — ^willingly or not 
— ^they help to divide and demo- 
ralize. In many instances they 
are the apostles of sheer defeat- 
ism, which, under the condi- 
tions of this war, can only mean 
surrender to force and ultimate 
annihilation. 

The anti-war sentiment finds 
another form of expression in 
what is called ‘realism.’ The 
realist is the man who, having 
weighed all the visible factors 
in a given situation and having 
found that the odds are against 
him, decides that fighting is 
useless. He will not engage in 
a war if he cannot have the 
assurance of victory. And, as 
this assurance can never be 
given to him, he will always 
oppose war because it is always, 
to him synonymous with 
defeat. 

Georges Bonnet, in France, 
was a typical ‘realist.’ He felt 
that France, with its low birth 
rate, its bad morale, and its 
attachment to peace, was no 
match for the dynamism of 
Nazi Grermany. Prance, in his 
eyes, was a sick old woman that 
any violent shock would kill. 
He saw with a realistic eye all 
the poisons that made France 
weak and vulnerable, but his 
‘realism’ was not an antidote- - 
it was merely more poison. 

There are many Georges 
Bonnets in America, too, ‘re- 
alists’ who, although they can- 


not argue that America is weak 
and sick, nevertheless fear that, 
it could not ."'zrvive the test of 
war. Democracy would perish, 
they say. America is not pre- 
pared to fight. Let us wait for 
the enemy. Let us die on ouk 
shores. 

V 

When the last war ended lu- 
1918, the power of the victori- 
ous democracies was so great 
and so obvious that it did not 
seem possible it could ever bo 
challenged again. The belief in 
peace in those days was ap- 
parently justified, because it' 
was supported by the over- 
whelming superiority of the- 
victors. And these victors- 
wanted peace. In spite of their 
disunity, their inability to «i 
ganize the peace they had won, 
there was no prospect that the 
world would be at war agaui. 
War was absurd and criminal. 
No one in his right mind want- 
ed war. War had been elim- 
inated. 

And yet, in less than twenty 
years, this immense will to pre- 
serve peace deteriorated in such- 
a way that war once more be- 
came a possibility — a, probablU 
ity, and very soon a fact. 
Frightened and powerless, the 
‘peace-loving’ people clung to 
their illusions. As they were 
shattered one by one they 
felt that their own power was 
dwindling. They could not or- 
ganize resistance. They could 
not unite. They had nothing to 
stop Hitler with except their 
own hatred of war, their own 
unwillingness to fight, and their 
bad morale. 

And so, one by one, they en- 
tered the war — or rather wem 
forced into it — ^reluctantly, with- 
out songs and without heart.. 
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They were not prepared for it, 
either materially or mentally. 
One by one they waited for the 
onslaught, always hoping to the 
last that, by some miracle, it 
would not come, that they might 
be spared. Whether weak or 
strong, they considered them- 
selves victims, and their pre- 
occupation was always to prove 
their innocence rather than to 
help one another. They glori- 
fied in selfishness. ‘Our national 
interest,’ they said, ‘commands 
us to defend ourselves and our- 
selves alone. Why fight for 
Czechoslovakia ? Why fight for 
Danzig ? Why fight for Eng- 
land?’ And when, one after the 
other, they feU, those who had 
lost all would say, ‘We were 
wrong to fight at all. Why did 
we help the Czechs, and the 
Poles, and the English, and the 
Greeks ? . . . They have drag- 
ged us into defeat.’ 

Every time a new disaster 
took place those who were still 
out of immediate danger said, 
‘Let this be a lesson to us." 
Hundreds of books and thou- 
sands of articles have been 
written describing what hap- 
pened to those who thought 
themselves secure, and how it 
happened. The technique of 
Hitlerian aggression is, in fact, 
so well known by now that a 
precise vocabulary — ^brand-new 
— has been invented to des- 
cribe it, a vocabulary which 
every man, everywhere in the 
world, understands. ‘War of 
nerves,’ ‘fifth columnists,’ ‘Quis- 
lings.’ ‘peace offensive,’ ‘infiltra- 
tion,’ ‘tourists,’ ‘strategy of 
terror,’ and so forth, are words 
we read or hear several times 
a day. We know what they 
mean. We know that they are 
the weapons which Hitler has 
created and which he himself 


has defined as intended to pro- 
duce ‘mental confusion, contra-, 
diction of feeling, indecisiveness, 
panic.’ 

But although we know how 
these weapons work, although 
we understand the mechanism 
of this war thoroughly by now, 
we are still incapable of oppos- 
ing any real defence to them. 
Each country, whether already 
conquered or threatened by Hit- 
ler, remains vulnerable to hi a 
methods of internal dislocation. 
The example of Austria did not 
help to save the Czechs. The 
invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way did not convince the Bel- 
gians and the Dutch that their 
own neutrality was no protee- 
tion. 

The reason for this is not to • 
be found in the superiority of 
German arms alone, nor even in . 
the perfection of German pro- 
paganda. In fact, the ‘mental 
confusion, contradiction of feel- 
ing, indecisiveness, and panic’ 
which Hitler refers to as his 
best weapons have not been . 
forged by him. His success In 
this line is due to his ability to 
exploit a state of mind whicn 
already existed when he came- 
to power, but which he alone 
understood and appraised cor- 
rectly. The confusion was 
there, the disunity was there, 
the uneasiness was there, the 
blindness was there. They wete 
the conditions under which the 
Western world lived, and wanted 
to live, ever since the end of 
the First World War. They were 
— and they are still — our in- 
heritance. And until we suc- 
ceed in repudiating this inheri- 
tance, and in replacing it by 
soniething that will protect us 
against confusion, division of 
counsel, and chronic lethargy, 
there is little chance that Hitler- 
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will be stopped except by the 
exhaustion of his own momen- 
tuw. 

What this ‘something’ will be, 
I do not know. It may eventu- 
ally spring out of this very anti- 
war force, out of this imwilling- 
ness of men to fight other men 
which seems so universal and 
so little affected by the evolu 
tion of the war itself. This 
Second World War may be only 
a sort of relapse, and it may be 
that when it is ended the re- 
construction of peace that start- 
ed in 1918 will be taken up 


again and carried on more suc- 
cessfully. 

This may be so. But in the 
meanwhile the world is facing 
one of the g^atest attempts at 
universal disintegration ever 
undertaken. It is at war, and 
the question is whether this war 
will be won in spite of the re- 
luctance of the Western peoples 
to overcome the long spell of 
anti-war sentiment which foj 
twenty years has been their 
main conviction, and to which 
even to-dey they still cling. 

(The Atlantic.) 





Rajagopalachariar's Peace Mission 

U. G. RAO 


T he Indian deadlock shows 
no sign of resolving itself. 
On the other hand, several 
developments point to the un- 
pleasant possibility of this dead- 
lock becoming a permanent fea- 
ture of our politics at least for 
the duration of the war. 

The recent refusal of the 
Viceroy to grant permission to 
peace-maker Rajagopalachariar 
to see Mahatma Gandhi in jail, 
is one such development. But 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar was a bit 
too optimistic. He read in the 
declarations of certain British 
politicians an overwhelming 
desire to see the Indian ques- 
tion settled. He thought that 
the British Government was 
only too willing to transfer 
power, but, alas, there was that 
uommimal hurdle! If that hur- 
dle could be successfully cross- 
ed and an agreement broached, 
the rest would be easy work. 
One had only to inform the Bri- 
tish Government of the possi- 
bility of an agreement to get an 
enthusiastic reply of support, 
an offer of help and the pro- 
mise of an announcement trans- 
ferring all power or almost all 
power to the Indian people as 
soon as the agreement was 
clinched. 

Thus argfued Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar and, in the face of 
public apathy, even opposition 
and open derision, he set about 
the task of seekmg an agree- 
ment. It was a challenge to the 
fodian Nationalist spirit to be 
told every now and then by 
British politicians and others 

3 





too that it was lack of unity 
among Indians that stood in 
the way of their securing free* 
dom and not a lack of desire on 
the part of Britain to transfer 
power. Stung by these con- 
stant reminders of Indian dis- 
unity and hoping that once 
unity was achieved, all would be 
well, Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
strove and strove hard to find 
an agreement. 

He first carried on conversa- 
tions with leaders of several 
minor parties, unattached poli- 
ticians and others who were 
sincerely interested in seeing 
the political Impasse ended. 
Then he tackled the one mao 
who, with the Congress In the 
wilderness, holds the key to the 
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Indian deadlock. Mr. Mahomed* 
aJi Jinnah, head of the Muslim 
League, which is at present the 
most important Indian political 
party within the law, was cour- 
teous to Mr. Rajagopalachariar, 
sympathetic and, if reports are 
true, even helpful. Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar carried on pro- 
longed discussions with the 
League leader and, as the 
talks proceeded, saw glimp- 
ses of a hopeful turn in the 
Indian situation. Whether dip- 
l o m a t i c Rajagopalacharlar 
Sdelded to imcompromislng 
Jinnah or whether each met 
the other half way, newspapers 
do not tell us. Nor is it of 
great interest to us. What is 
actually of interest and of 
great importance is that the 
Madras leader could, at the end 
of the talks, speak hopefully 
about the chances of a settle- 
ment and could tell the country 
boldly that the negotiations had 
reached a stage when an inter- 
view with Mahatma Gandhi had 
become absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Rajagopalacharlar is a 
seasoned politician, who could 
not have been building castles 
in the air when he made that 
statement. In his 20 or 25 years 
of political life, he must have 
had enough occasions to learn 
the simple truth that it is much 
better to leave things as they 
are rather than to raise false 
hopes of betterment and then 
be unable to fulfil them. He 
himself had made it clear in his 
statements to the Press that, if 
he did not feel sure that some 
good at least would come out of 
his interview with Mahatma 
Gandhi, he would never have 
asked for it. 


Now here was a chance for 
the Government to show that it . 
was genuinely desirous of a 
settlement. There was no re- 
quest to the Government to 
take any initiative in solving 
the deadlock; it was not an 
appeal to the authorities to re- 
lease the Congress leaders; nor 
was there any demand for an 
immediate ab^cation of power. 
All that Mr. Rajagopalacharlar 
asked for was permission to in- 
terview the Mahatma in jail and ' 
explore the possibilities of a 
settlement, and that too because 
he felt that the chances were 
very bright. And what was the 
Government’s reply ? A curt, 
though considered no. 

And yet we have been told 
times out of number that only 
an agreement has to be reached 
for power to be transferred 
immediately to Indian hands 
and that the authorities, 
whether British or Indian, 
would be only too glad to faci- 
litate an agreement! 

The Viceroy has an argument 
as to why he could not permit 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar to see 
Gandhiji. It is that the Con- 
gress leaders do not yet show 
signs of a change of heart. But 
how could there be a change of 
heart at all? If the Congress 
leaders had really started the 
present disturbances and they 
were directly responsible for its 
grave consequences, then there 
was some point in hoping for a 
change of heart in them. But 
they were locked up in jail be- 
fore they could do anything and 
that, in spite of the expressed 
desire of Mahatma Gandhi to 
carry on negotiations with the 
Viceroy. And after locking them^ 
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ap, it is hardly chivalrous for 
enyone to foist on them the re- 
sponsibility for what a few mis- 
^fuided elements have been do- 
ing in the name of the Con- 
gress, to take it for granted 
Slat the leaders must be gloat- 
ing in prison over what is hap- 
pening outside and then to call 
for a change of heart. 

For what we know, Ma.hat.Tna 
Gandhi and his other responst^ 
ble colleagues must be very 
much upset over the recent dis- 
turbances and, if they were free, 
they would not have hesitated 
to condemn this hooliganism m 
no uncertain terms. Let the 
Government release the leaders, 
and if they still keep mum over 
the disturbances, it would be 
time for the authorities to con- 
demn them at the bar of world 
opinion, to dub them as the 
promoters of violence, shut 
them up in jail again and then 
keep waiting for a change of 
heart. And all sane Indians 
would nod their heads In ap- 
proval. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it would be wiser for the 
Government itself to show a 
change of heart and see if there 
won’t be a reciprocal change of 
heart among the people and 
their leaders. 

If the Government thinks 
that it is impolitic or too early 
to release Congress leaders of 
take any equally big step, can 
it not at least permit sober- 
minded politicians like Mr. 
^jS'&opalachariar to do their 
bit towards easing the situa- 
tion? The Madras leader is 
®tnmently fitted for the role of 
a peace-maker. Though out of 
toe Congress, his reputation for 
sincerity and honesty of pur- 
pose is still very high among 
Congressmen in general. He U 


the one prominent Hindu leader 
in this country who can be said 
to enjoy toe confidence of toe 
Muslim League. The Liberals 
and other Moderates have noth- 
ing but admiration for his 
statesmanlike approach to the 
problems of the day. And an 
increasing number of British 
politicians seem to be taking 
kindly to the Madras leader. 
In short, he is the only person 
who enjoys the confidence and 
sympathy of all the parties con- 
cerned in the Indian deadlock, 
and who can successfully play 
the part of a mediator. 

His motives are above board. 
He was the first to condemn 
toe wave of hooliganism that 
has been sweeping over the 
country. He earnestly feels that 
hidia should have a govern- 
ment of her own and that she 
should play a big part in the 
war against the Fascist mena;:e. 
Aixd for the convictions ha 
holds, he heis suffered much. 
Yet ho has lost neither hope nor 
faith. 

Lord Linlithgow would be uo- 
ing_ only the right thing if He 
revised bis earlier decision and 
gave Mr. Rajagopalachariar <», 
chance to play his part in 
bringing Britain and India to- 
gether. Lord Linlithgow has 
only a short time at his dis- 
posal. If he could use that for 
solving the deadlock or, at 
least, giving others an opportu- 
nity to do so, he would be doing 
a great service to this country, 
which he has striven hard to 
serve, and to Britain too. He 
has yet a chance to earn the gra- 
titude of four hundred mil li o n 
souls and to go down in history 
as one of toe greatest Viceroys 
of India Will he seize that 
chance? 



My Last Meeting With Hitler 

ERNST RUDIGER PRINCE STARHEMBERG 


I N April, 1932, an invitation 
reached me in the Tyrol to 
go to Berlin, as Roehm, orga- 
nizing chief of the Nazi party, 
wished urgently to see me. 1 
travelled to Berlin in the latter 
half of April, A conversation 
with Roehm was arranged in 
the Hotel Kaiserhof, through 
Major Pabst. I was very much 
astonished to see Himmler pre- 
sent. What it was that Roehm 
desired of me so urgently was 
never made clear. 

He opened the conversation 
by saying that as Leader of the 
S. A. he wished to get into touch 
with me as head of a militant 
movement, since the politicians 
would never reach agreement. 
He considered collaboration 
with the Austrian Heimatschutz 
of the utmost importance to 
Germany from a Military point 
of view. The Heimatschutz was 
in his opinion an extremely 
valuable defence corps, owing 
particular to its strong peasant 
element. This was about the 
most interesting thing he had 
to tell me. He also asked if T 
had relations with national cir- 
cles in Himgary and whether 1 
was in a position to win over 
Gombos. af that time still Hun- 
garian Mimster of War, for Mil<- 
tary collaboration. 

Not until much later did I dis- 
cover that Roehm was at this 
time planning a joint front com- 
posed of all Free Corps and 
voluntary defence units in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungaiy, 
and that he had in mind a kind 
Df dictatorship of the Free 
Corps. Perhaps Himmler’s pre- 
sence prevented him from 


During the nineteen-twen- 
ties Prince Starhemberg, a 
yonng Austrian aristocrat, 
had been associated with 
Hitler’s gang in Germany. 
Later he broke with Hitler, 
and during the eariy and 
middle nineteen-thirties he 
was prominent in Austria as 
the romantic and unpredic- 
table head of the Heimwehr, 
or Heimatschutz, a fascist 
corps that was given finan- 
cial aid by Mussolini as an 
offset to Hitler’s growing 
power. He was Vice-Chan- 
cellor in the Dollfuss and 
Schnschnigg Governments . 
When Hitler marched into 
Austria Starhemberg was 
outlawed by the Nazis and 
all his estates were confiscat- 
ed. At the outbreak of the 
war he offered his services 
to France and joined the 
French Air Force. At pre- 
sent he is a flyer with the 
Free French forces in Africa; 
but before his recent depar- 
ture from London for Africa 
on this mission he prepared 
an autobiographical manu- 
script from which this article 
is taken, his version of his 
last talk with IHtler in 1932. 


speaking frankly. I too was 
cautious and gave only evasive 
answers. Himmler hardly spoke 
at all. only putting a few ques- 
tions on various occurrences m 
Austria, from which I gather- 
ed that he was not only interest- 
ed in every detail but also verv 
well informed. 

When Major Pabst (who was 
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also present) and I had taken 
our leave and were going to- 
wards the stairs we met Adolf 
Hitler, Hitler recognised me : 

“Good day, so you are here m 
Berlin ? Are you staying long?” 

‘“No,” I said, “only for a short 
while.” 

Hitler replied: “Didn’t Count 
Helldorf say something to me 
about our meeting?” (Helldorf 
was at that time Hitler’s adjut- 
ant.) “I have an idea that a 
meeting has been arranged.” 

“I know nothing about it,” I 
said. “I had a talk with Roehm 
this morning; beyond that I 
know nothing.” 

At this moment a group of 
yoxmg men passed by, Bulgarian 
students I think they were. Hit- 
ler turned to exchange a few 
words with them. Major 
Pabst whispered to me; “Don’t 
you understand, he wants to 
talk to you, but does not want 
to say so.” 

Hitler turned to us and add- 
ed : “Well, perhaps I am mis- 
taken, but I felt sure that Hell- 
dorf said something about your 
wanting to talk to me.” 

I answered : “It’s a mistake. 
I have’nt spoken to Count Hell- 
dorf.” 

Hitler then shook hands, said 
g>od-bye, and I left the hotel. 
Hardly was I back in my quar- 
ters wh^ I was rung up by 
Prince Josias Waldeck-Pw- 
mont, another of Hitler’s ad- 
.lutants, who asked if he could 
nave a word with me. Waldeck 
came and said: 

‘The Manitu (a name fre- 
quentiy given to Hitler at the 
penod by his entourage) wants 
to ^k te you. But it must be 
Kept strictly secret as he doesn’t 
wish his Austrian party mem- 


bers to hear about it on account 
of the bother you have had 
there. The Chief knows what 
idiots the Nazi leaders in Aus- 
tria are. He would like to telk 
to you frankly on the question. 
He thinks highly of you; after 
all, we look upon you as an old 
comrade of the 1923 putsch 
and as one of ourselves. I think 
it might be to your interest to 
talk with the Chief.” 

“Very well,” I said, “when 
shall it be?” 

“To-morrow morning at 9-30, 
at the Kaiserhof.’* 

Next day I entered the adjut- 
ants’ room a few minutes before 
half past nine. They excused 
themselves politely, saying that 
Hitler was engaged at the mo- 
ment — would I wait a few 
minutes? 

•‘CJo next door, you will find 
an old friend there,” one of the 
young S. S. officers on duty said 
to me. 

I went. It was one of the re- 
ception rooms of the Hotel Kai- 
serhof — ^tapestried walls, the 
floor completely carpeted, and 
everything fitted up in the man- 
ner of a luxury hotel. A glaring 
contrast was provided by a 
tubby little fellow dressed in a 
brown shirt, riding breeches, 
and black-top boots, who lay on 
the silk coverlet of the double 
bed, gobbling food. By the side 
of the bed was a table with a 
platter of cold meat, buttered 
bread, a bottle of wine in an ice 
pail, and grapefruit. Without 
bothering about knife or fork he 
was stuffing bits of meat into 
his mouth and drinking large 
gulps of wine from the bottle. 

At my entrance he burst into 
loud laughter and said with an 
unmistakable Bavarian accent: 
“Well, I never; where does Star- 
hemberg come from ? It’s good to 
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see you again.” I recognised him 
at once; he was Sepp Dietrich, 
and we had met in the Free 
Corps. On returning from the 
Upper Silesian campaign to his 
home in Munich, he ^came a 
newspaper packer in the pub- 
lishing firm of Eher where later 
the Volkischer Beobachter was 
published. 

He was the typical jolly Bava- 
rian primitive, sometimes rather 
coarse. He had been a non-com- 
missioned officer in the Great 
War, and in the EVee Corps he 
had, as far as I could remember, 
commanded a company and 
several times distinguished him- 
self by his dash and reckless- 
ness. I was rather surprised to 
meet him again in these sur- 
roundings. 

“Gruss Gott, Sepp. Things 
seem to be going well with 
you.” 

“Rather. Do you know, I’m 
now a Reichstag deputy and 
one of Hitler’s suite. We don’t 
have a bad time, only a bit too 
much riding in trains; everlast- 
ing travelling between Berlin 
and Munich is a bit tiresome at 
times.” 

"Here you seem to live verv 
comfortably.” 

“Yes, there’s nothing wrong 
with this. We have a whole 
floor to ourselves and they’ve 
even built or for us. We’re get- 
ting a large house in Berlin. Be- 
lieve me, that all costs a mint 
of money, for we live here free 
of cost and don’t have to pay 
anything.” 

‘Tell me, who pays for it all? 
It must cost a lof^” 

“Who pays, I dunno; Hitler 
does the paying, but he must get 
the money somewhere. Anyhow 
that’s not mv business.” We 
chatted together about Free 
Corps days. We touched only 


lightly on Austria; Sepp had 
heard something about our 
troubles with the Nazis there, 
but he took my part 

“Do you know, these political 
leaders, lawyers and teachers, 
they’re all miserable creatures,” 
he said. “But it’s all quite diffe- 
rent in the S.A’’ 

I was much amused by this 
meeting. But I could not get 
my astonishment at a party 
which called itself a Socialist 
worker’s party allowing its 
leaders such luxury. In Austria 
it would have been impossible. 
Although financially I was com- 
pletely independent, even well- 
to-do, 1 never dared stay in one 
of the large luxury hotels in 
Vienna for fear of arousing re- 
sentment among the rank and 
ffie. 

“But what do your people say 
about your living like million- 
aires?” I asked. 

He was quite angry. “What 
we do is no concern of theirs, 
we have to work hard enough 
for them creating a new Ger- 
many. For that, surely, we 
have a right to a little comfort,” 

But by this time Hitler’s visi- 
tor had gone and an adjutant 
accompanied me to Hitler’s 
drawing room. I entered a cor- 
ner department with a large 
red-plush cariiet which cover- 
ed the whole floor. The 
room was not very big; in the 
comer opposite the entrance 
was a writing table with chairs 
grouped round it. Some sofas 
and chairs upholstered in red 
stood scattered about the room. 
Over the writing table hung a 
large picture of Frederich the 
Second. Beneath it sat Adolf 
Hitler, who rose at my entrance 
and advanced to meet me. As 
was his custom, he looked me 
straight in the face and, once 
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again, I felt the extraordinary 
magnetism of his eyes, I fought 
against it. We had gone too tar 
apart for me to feel any great 
sympathy with him. I tried to 
count up the repellent details ot 
Hitler o person. In a badly 
fitting blue suit he sat facing me 
in a huddled position. How re- 
pulsive his face really was, how 
ugly his hands, and how com- 
mon the German dialect he 
spoke! A Prussianized South 
German dialect it was, which 
gave the impression that he was 
trying feverishly to speak culti- 
vated German. And yet I could 
not be blind to something I 
could only call attractive and 
compelling. 

Hitler opened conversation ; 
“I am glad of the opportunity 
for this talk. I feel we ought 
to discuss many things frankly. 
What do you say to our great 
success in Vienna?” 

He was referring to the mu- 
nicipal elections which had 
taken place a few days previ- 
ously and, as the Heimatschutz 
had not entered the lists, the 
National Socialists had captur- 
ed fifteen mandates. 

I replied that the success 
should not be overestimated. 
“Austria is not Germany. The 
invasion of the National Socia- 
lists may lead to trouble in 
Austria. There we have a well- 
disciplined. well-armed Socia- 
list force in fighting trim. The 
Socialist leaders in Austria will 
not look on while National Soci- 
alism comes to power through 
the ballot box. There we have 
the starting point for civil war. 
Everyone who is working for 
Austria’s recovery must act in 
close alliance with the Chris- 
tian Social Party.” 

To this Hitler replied: “What 
you sav would be true if the 


decision depended upon Austria. 
For me Austria is a secondary 
theatre of war. And I need 
success in Austria for the sake 
of its propaganda value to my 
struggle for power in Ger- 
many.” 

“Do vou expect to seize power 
in Germany within the near 
future?” 

"It won’t be within the next 
^’ew months, but development 
must necessarily lead to power 
being delegated to National 
Socialists as the strongest party 
in Germany. And we shall be 
the strongest party some day 
even if we have to force new 
elections ten times over.” 

“Are you sure that your demo- 
cratic foundation will not one 
day disappear? Your coalition 
partners, the Hugenberg party 
and the Stahlhelm. are they re- 
ally on your side ? Might they 
not in agreement with the Pre- 
sident of the Reich carry out a 
coup d’etat over your head?” 

“No, there’s no great danger 
of that. Even if these gentle- 
men entertained the idea they 
are far too antiquated and 
stupid to risk positive action. 
Besides, both Stahlhelm and 
Reichwehr have too much sym- 
pathy for the Nazi cause.” 

I answered: “That may be 
true in Germany, but it is not 
the case in Austria. With us 
the growth of National Socia- 
lism means civil war. I there- 
fore tell you quite frankly that 
I shall vigorously oppose all the 
efforts of the Austrian Nazis. 
If you mean to engage in poli- 
tics in Austria you have to 
take Austrian conditions into 
consideration. I cannot of 
course agree that Austrian in- 
terests are secondary. Leave 
Austria to the Austrians. I told 
you years ago and I tell you 
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again to-day, leave it to the 
Heimwehr to create a new and 
patriotic Austria, and an Aus- 
tria that is national in the best 
sense. Austria will always 
maintain the closest relations 
with a national Govermnent 
in Germany.” 

Hitler did not answer. With 
a fixed expression on his face, 
he stared straight in front 
of him. For some seconds there 
was silence in the room. Then 
suddenly Hitler began to speak 
in an unnecessarily loud voice; 

It is utterly wrong to say 
that a man can be good interior 
decorator if he is a bad archi- 
tect. It is also completely 
wrong to assert conversely that 
a good architect imderstands 
nothing of interior decoration. 
Both these branches of archi- 
tecture are inseparable and in- 
terwoven.” 

Hitler grew excited: “It is 
one of the idiocies of our time 
to attempt to separate exterior 
from interior architecture.” 

Then the floor burst. Citing 
examples from the history of 
architecture extending from 
pre-Babylonian, Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman days up the 
Gothic period, Hitler argued 
furiously in support of his 
theory of the inseparability of 
exterior and interior architec- 
ture. He finally grew so excit- 
ed that he jumped up from his 
chair, which fell over with a 
crash, and walked up and down 
the room, at moments of his 
lecture literally screaming. 

‘‘No one.” he shouted, “would 
have dared to suggest to one of 
the great masters who built 
our Gothic cathedrals that he 
should devote himself only to 
the exterior and leave the in- 
trior to another.” 

I had the impression that he 


thought he was addressing a i 
large audience. I said nothing, 
feeling extremely uncomfortable 
at this exhibition. I must con- 
fess that his form of words and 
his assembly of evidence were 
extremely effective and convin- 
cing, although the topic had no 
interest for me. 

I kept count of the time by 
my wrist watch. For forty 
minutes Hitler spoke or shout- 
ed the history of architecture. 
Then he suddenly broke off and 
sank exhausted into an arm- 
chair. I rose and picked up 
the fallen chair. Hitler stood 
up and returned to his place at 
the writing table. Neither of 
us said a word. I wondered 
how I could take my leave, hav- 
ing no wish to resume our talk. 
Hitler sat huddled up, leaning 
over his writing table and star- 
ing straight in front of him. 
Sudde^y, he sat up with a jerk 
and hitting the table with his 
first three times, but quite gent- 
ly, he said: 

“.^d it is so and every other 
opinion is wrong.” 

‘‘I said: “I must go now as I 
have an appointment at my 
hotel,” and I rose to leave. 

Hitler stood up and we mov- 
ed to the door. He was breath- 
ing heavily as though exhaust- 
ed by violent physical exertion. 
At the door, he held out his 
hand and said in a friendly 
tone: ‘‘Good-bye, I wish you 
much luck,” and he emphasized 
the word “much”. I said: “Auf 
Wiedersehen, I wish you all the 
best.” 

I never saw him again. I 
could not shake of the impres- 
sion of this conversation. I 
g)oke to only one person in 
Berlin about it, as Waldeck had 
told me that the talk must re- 
main secret. 

{Harpers Magazine.) 



An International Asylum 
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For the 'purpose of appreciat- 
ing this playlet, the reader 
must in the first place provide 
himself 'with a powerful imagi- 
nation, so he can conjure up 
with ease the visions the author 
is striving to create- 

•J: * 1 

The scene is a huge hospital, 
almost as large as the worldj, 
having numerous small and big 
wards. It is elaborately ap- 
pointed. Doctors and nurses of 
“neutral" nationalities pep in 
Wid out of wards ctnd shuffle 
about in the lobby. 

Suddmly everything drops 
into silence. The shuffling 
ceases, the popping in and out 
stops. The complete silence is 
only broken by the occasional 
moans of pain coming from 
some of the wards. The time is 
the present. 

NURSE 1 (softly) — The 
Doctor is here. 

NURSE 2— Oh. The Doctor 
is ll0F0 

NURSE 3 — Oh, dear. The 
Doctor is here. 

The word yasses round the 
entire hospital. Everybody 
alert. At last the Great Doc- 
tor enters. He is very vene- 
rable, very distinguished, has 
the stoop of age and the 
white hair of %oisdom. His 
name is Dr. Peace. He does 
not enter alone. Along with 
him, he brings a guest, a 
young man, healthy, untouch- 
ed by disease in spite of be- 
ing in infectious surround- 
ings. As they enter — 
DOCTOR — promised to 
show you round my hospital 


this morning, but some of the 
cases are infectious. 1 hope you 
don’t get afflicted too. You are 
comi^ at your risk. 

GUEST — ^Quite, Sir. I have 
been longing to take care of 
myself for years. 

DOCTOR — ^Very well, then. 
Let’s start with the Western 
Ward of the hospital. 

They walk through the 
lobby, the Doctor exchanging 
morning greetings with t1^ 
various nurses and assistant 
doctors. Eventually they 
reach the western wing. The 
Doctor enters first, has a 
word with the nurse, then 
beckons in his guest. On the 
bed is a patient. 
DOCTOR-^an you recognize 
the patient? 

GUEST — Of course I can. It 
Is ENGLAND. But what’s the 
matter with her? 

DOCTOR (smiling) — ^It is 
natural you wouldn’t know be- 
cause you are not a doctor. 

GUEST (anxiously) — Oh. 
do tell me, doctor. After all my 
destiny has been bound up with 
hers for the last 150 years. 
Naturally I am feeling anxious, 
wouldn’t you? 

DOCTOR — I suppose so. 
Well, she has been giving me 
a lot of anxiety, but I think 
she’ll pull through. She is suf- 
fering from Ataxia. 

GUEST — Ataxia? Whom has 
she been attacking. So far as I 
know she has had to defend 
herself like the devil. 

DOCTOR (laughing) 
Ataxia has nothing to do with 
attacking. It is a disease caus- 
ed by the incordination of the 
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.muscular movements with the 
•central nervous system. It 
usually affects the extremities. 
And one of the extremities of 
the British Empire is Ihdla. 
There is no co-o^ration be- 
tween this extremity and the 
central body. The one is asking 
too much, the other is giving 
too little. The resvilt is a crisis 
of the Empire. But of coiurse 
you know all this. 

GUEST — ^Yes, I know, doctor, 
she and I don’t get on any too 
well, but still I have great 
respect for her. I hope she will 
survive the crisis. 

DOCTOR (confidently) — Oh, 
yes. I see little doubt of that. 
She is used to Ataxia in the 
past. With every crisis she 
generates greater power of re- 
sistance. She has a hardened 
constitution, even though it be 
unwritten and so her chances of 
complete recuperation are 
ample. (The doctor looks down 
at the patient covered in a 
sheet of Union Jack, admiring- 
ly) Aren’t I right, old girl? 

PATIENT ENGLAND — I 
never say die, do I doc? (to the 
guest) Hullo India, hope will 
get on better together after I 
recover from this. 

NURSE (gently) — You 
mustn’t talk so much. 

DOCTOR (taking his guest 
by the arm and leading him 
out) — ^You know she always 
makes blunders this England, 
but she always wins in spite 
of them. Tremendous grit, 
unlike our patient here .... 

They enter a ward south 
of England’s. It seems to he 
all in a mess. Things are 
lying about at random, the 
patient is restless under a 
tricolour sheet. 

GUEST (shocked at the 
sight)— Good God! Is this 
Prance, doctor? I can’t believe 


it. Certainly not the France 1 
knew. It looks like its ghost. 

The doctor looks down 
sympathetically at the pale, 
pain-ridden face of the 
patient. 

DOCTOR — ^Not even its 
ghost, I am afraid. She is suf- 
fering from tremors, the poor 
thing. It causes an involuntary 
rhythmic contraction of parts 
of the body bringing about a 
complete disunity. 

GUEST — ^Do you mean that 
because France had many 
parties like the Socialists, C!om- 
munists. Catholics, Royalists 
and others that France began 
having tremors which resulted 
in the hopeless disunity you 
mentioned? 

DOCTOR — Quite so. You are 
getting clever in my line. I am 
getting jealous. 

GUEST — ^Thank you. But, 
doctor, is there no remedy? 
Can’t you save her? Can’t you 
make her again the France 1 
saw, the France of freedom and 
frivolity; Can’t you restore her 
to the France I knew, the 
France of the Marseillaise, 
that song of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, which because I mis- 
sed so much in my own country 
I travelled all that way to hear 
in France. And now France too 
doesn’t sing it. You are a great 
doctor. Do something. 

DOCTOR — You are very elo- 
quent in your enthusiasm, 
young man, but I am afraid 
the patient has come too late 
into my hands. Whosesoever’s 
charge she was in before she 
came here tried to cure her 
disease by injecting a poison. 
It works sometimes. 

GUEST— And it didn’t in 
this case? 

DOCTOR (nodding towards 
the patient) — Unfortunately 
not as you see. 'Die poison of 
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dictatorship was injected by 
Retain and Laval. It had a 
disastrous effect. The patient 
suffered a complete collapse 
from the cure, worse than she 
could have sustained from the 

GUEST — ^Is there nothing 
you can do to revive her? 

DOCTOR — am trying my 
best to imdo the effect of the 
poison and I am beginning to 
notice a very, very slight im- 
provement. 

PATIENT PRANCE {faint- 
— ^Vive La France ! 

GUEST — ^That’s a good sign, 
isn’t it, doctor? But do let’s get 
out of here. I can’t bear to see 
this once-upon-a-time gn’eat 
tower of strength crumbl^ up 
like this. 

They walk out into the 
lobby towards the south-west 
wing of the world hospital. 
An ungainly form covered in 
a differently coloured tri- 
colour sheet stares up vacant- 
ly at them, neither moving 
nor speaking. 

GUEST — ^Is this patient deaf 
and dumb, doctor? 

DOCTOR— I don’t think he is 
at all deaf, unless he is terrif(ed 
into it by Hitler’s voice. But 
he is certainly dumb. 

GUEST (in a whisper ) — 
Isn’t he that fellow Italy? 
Funny seeing him silent. He 
used to talk like fury and boast 
like blazes. 

lX)CTOR— He talked too 
much and developed tetanus. 
You know, lock jaw. The germ 
enters through an open wound, 
caused in this case by the Axis, 
and this germ creates a toxin 
two hundr^ times as strong as 
strychnine. So when a crisis 
comes such as the world war, 
the patient’s jaw becomes lock- 
ed. He becomes very silent and 
stiff, as you have noticed. 


GUEST — ^It seems as if his 
own saying, that there are 
some who despise pride with 
greater pride, has been turned 
on himself. He was proud but 
Hitler beat it down with his 
worse pride. Anyway, do you 
hold out any hope for him. 
doctor? 

D<X!TOK — ^He has a very 
acute ear and the poor fellow 
has been hearing such horrible 
news all this time that if he 
hears anymore he’ll just pass 
out. Let’s get out and I’ll tell 
you. (To the patient) Well, 
good luck, Italy, cheer up. 

They leave the ward and 
are in the lobby again. 

DOCTOR— No, I don’t see 
many chances for this patient. 
Eighty per cent, of the cases in 
this disease are fatal. The only 
chance I see is by the removm 
of the germ of Nazism and 
Fascism from his blood. But 
that’s only a remote hope. 

By now they have caught 
up with a northerly ward. It 
is an extraordinarily huge 
ward. Oh, much bigger than 
any of the others, and it is 
very strongly fortified from 
all sides. 

GUEST ( taken aback and 
stopping short) — What on 
earth is this, doctor? It looks 
like a ward in a lunatic asylum, 
not in a hospital. 

DOCTOR (laying a hand of 
caution on his guest’s shoulder ) 
— I shouldn’t go too near. We 
must be very careful with this 
patient. Though we have taken 
all adequate precautions he is 
still very dangerous. 

GUEST (nervously) — ^Is he 
mad? 

DOCTOR — Murderously 
mad. Be careful. He has his 
eyes on you. 

GUEST— On me? Why? 
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DOCTOR — Because you are 
a friend of England’s. 

GUEST— Am I? Anyway 
who is it? 

DOCTOR — Perhaps you have 
heard his name. Germany. 

GUEST— Good God! Ger. . . . 
I should have known. 

DOCTOR— Sh... You had 
better stand clear. I’ll just have 
a look at him and join you in 
a moment. 

The doctor goes inside to 
examine. Voices on the stage, 
yet from the view of the 
audience are heard. The 
guest is nervously pacing up 
and down. A terrifying shout 
of anger comes through. 

GUEST (to himself) — Good 
Lord! That’s Germany all right. 
1 wish the doctor would hurry 
Up. Rather frightful. Hope he 
doesn’t break loose or some- 
thing. 

After what seems an age 
to the guest hut only about 
a couple of mintues to the 
audience, the doctor rejoins 
the former. 

GUEST (relieved) — You’ve 
been an age, doctor. Is he 
secure? 

DCXITOR — Yes, on one side 
and no, on the other. 

GUEST (after a moment’s 
futile reflection — I don’t get 
you. 

DOCTOR — V ell you see, it 
needed the entire eighth army 
to pin him down in Libya while 
the Russians haven’t got him 
quite under control yet on the 
other side. But the sooner he 
dies the better for himself and 
for everybody around him. 

GUEST— How did it all 
start, doctor? 

DOCTOR — Germany has 
been suffering from the most 
deadly form of dementia, called 
dementia praecox cataconia. 


GUEST — ^Which is of course 
all double Dutch to me. 

DOCTOR — Oh, it’s a disease 
with two stages. First is the 
cataconic stupor when the 
patient remains in brooding 
silence, doing nothing, not even 
eating. That was the state of 
Germany after the last world 
war. 

GUEST — ^What is the second 
stage? 

DOCTOR — ^The second stage 
is the cataconic excitement 
when the patient screams and 
talks and raves without ceas- 
ing. Along with this, he deve- 
lops murderously grabbing ten- 
dencies and is not likely to stop 
at anything. In this state he 
has swallowed some dozen im- 
offending countires. 

GUEST — ^But didn’t these im- 
offending countries take offence 
at this treatment? 

DOCTOR — Some of them did 
for a while, but all of them suf- 
fered from brittleness of bones 
known to us as multiple myelo- 
tonia. Russia whom he had 
hoped to make his thirteenth 
dish is free from this disease. 
She is giving him the time of 
his life. 

GUEST — ^By bringing him 
closer to the time of his death. 

Another huge howl of pam 

and wrath rents the air in 

the precincts of the hospi- 
tal. 

GUEST — Is he in delirium, 
doctor? 

DOCTOR — ^Yes, but he is 
still dangerous — ^in spite of his 
wounds. He threatens the 
safety of everyone inside and 
outside this hospital. 

GUEST — ^I am thankful I am 
not Inside. 

DO(TOR — ^Even outside, you 
are not free from his menace. 
But I don’t think he’ll last long 
now. 
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They move away from 
these dreaded surroundings 
tUl they come to a/nother 
huge ward, huge but not so 
forbidding as the other. The 
cage form in the bed is 
heavily bandaged but still 
full of life. It is covered in a 
red sheet vnth the sign of 
the star and the sickle. 
DOCTOR {cheerfully) — • 
Hullo, there. And how is my 
patient this morning? 

NURSE ON DUTY (wnswer- 
ing for the patient who nods 
vigorously) — The patient is do- 
ing very well indeed, isn’t he? 

DOCTOR — ^How is the rib — 
the Stalingrad rib? I hope I 
don’t have to remove it. {The 
patient props himself up vnth 
a great effort and shakes his 
head violently in open de- 
fiance.) 

DOCTOR {patting him) — 
All right, all right. Nothing to 
get excited about. You can fight 
on with that battered rib of 
yours. I am not stopping you 
{turning to his guest). If you 
had more like him, you’d have 
nothing to fear. 

GUEST ( admiringly ) — Stalin 
and his Russia. 

They are once again in the 
lobby heading now for the 
last ward, the Far Eastern 
ward which is occupied by a 
small in stature, but tough in 
build, patient. When they 
enter he is so busy eating at 
a table covered with a table- 
cloth vnth a design of the 
rising sun, that he does not 
even look up at the doctor. 
GUEST — ^Does he always eat 
this way, doc? 


DOCTOR {laughing) — 
That’s what he is here for. He 
is suffering from a disease call- 
ed Erithremia and one of its 
symptoms is the creation of a 
most abnormal appetite. He 
has already eaten much of 
China, the whole of Malaya, 
Burma. But he won’t be able to 
retain it for long. He is already 
feeling uncomfortable, though 
he is still trying to bite off 
more than he can chew. It’ll 
bring about a complete collapse 
of his system. 

They leave the ward and 
the World Hospital and step 
out into the freshness of the 
open air and the beauty of 
the garden. For a while both 
say nothing each lost in his 
own reactions after the visit. 
DOCTOR — So you have seen 
the principal patients in the 
world hospital. There are many 
other smaller ones suffering as 
much or worse than they are. 

GUEST — Thank you very 
much, doctor. I’ll remember 
this visit for a long time and 
for a longer time still I’ll think 
on It. 

DOCTOR— What will you 
think? 

GUEST— I’ll think, doctor, 
that after the sights of pain 
and misery I have seen, how 
little reason I have to be dis- 
contented with life and my lot, 
how wonderful it is to be able 
to breathe this fresh air and 
behold this beauty, even though 
I may not be as free as I should 
like to be, as I will be one day. 

They walk away slowly. 
The curtain falls an the 
scene. 


O UR idea of a really observant naturalist is the fellow who said that it 
always seemed to him that penguins walk like they’d busted theh 
suspenders. 




\ STROLOGY could be of 

very great value to doctors 
in the ^agnosis and treatment 
of disease. Moreover, those 
extra broadminded physicians 
who have had the courage to 
make use of astrological know- 
ledge have proved that what I 
say is true. But, unfortunate- 
ly, in this commercial age, as- 
trology of a kind is used for 
much less reputable purposes 
— a matter which has incensed 
the more high-minded and seri- 
ous astrologers. The fortune- 
telling type to be found in the 
newspapers is a prostitution of 
an exalted science and cannot 
be accurate, because a great 
many more factors need to be 
taken into account than are in- 
dicated by merely the month 
in which an individual is bom. 
This particular knowledge, how- 
eviT, is useful to determine to a 
certain txtent the type of foods 
most suited to a particular indi- 
vidual, because persons bom in 
a given month require a corres- 
pondingly greater proportion of 
a certain salt. Thus in bioche- 
mistry the term “birth salts” 
has been coined. 

The twelve tissue salts cor- 
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respond to the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, and these in turn 
govern the various parts and 
functions of the body. This 
being so, the table in the oppo- 
site page should prove instruc- 
tive. 

I should add. for the benefit 
of those who know nothing of 
the principles of astrology, that 
the month of birth only indi- 
cates (as shown) the position 
of the sun (the great life-giver) 
in the horoscope, but does not 
indicate the “rising sig^n.” The 
latter is of importance in deter- 
mining the type of body with 
which the individual will be 
bora. This, however, can be dis- 
covered only by having the 
horoscope cast according to the 
precise time (and. of course, 
year) and place of birth. From 
the biochemical standpoint such 
knowledge is also of value, as it 
indicates the two salts which 
are especially indented instead 
of indicating the one only. For 
instance, a person born, say, on 
September 28 has his sim in the 
sign Libra, yet his rising sign 
may be quite different — ^Virgo, 
for instance. In that case the 
salts he particularly requires are 
sodium phosphate (for Libra) 


Esetracted from the Author’s book "Realth, Diet, and Commonsemse” 
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and potassium sulphate (for 
Virgo ) . And here again we see 
the necessity of a varied na- 
tural diet, so that both these re- 


quisites (varying, of may be 
covered by the foods course, 
according to the indiAddual) 
consumed. 


Those bom 
between 

1 Sign of the 

i Zodiac through 
! which the Sun 
passes 

Govei ns 

F(x>ds 

March 21 and 
April 20 

1 

j A lies 

Head, face, 

brain 

Potassium (phos.) 
Lettuce, figs, oats, nuts 

April 21 and 
May 20 

Tauru& 

Neck, throat, 
larynx, 
lower brain 

Sodium ( sulph. ) 

Carrots, celery, lentils, 
cats, nuts 

May 21 and 
June 20 

' GoniiiL 

1 

Hands, arms, 
limgs, blood 

Potassium (chloride) 
Lettuce, cheese, oats, 
figs 

June 21 and 
July 20 

Cancel . . 

1 

Chest, 

stomach, 

digestion 

Calcium (fluorine) 
Cabbage, garlic, water- 
cress, cheese 

July 21 and 
Aug^ 21 

Iieo , ♦ ; 

1 

Backbone, 

heart 

Magnesium 

Barley, rye, beans, 

citric flints, prunes, 
egg yolk, spinach 

Aug 22 and 
Sept. 23 

Virgo 

1 

Abdomen, 

intestines 

Potassium ( sulph. ) 

1 Figs, potatoes 

Sept. 23 and 
Oct. 23 

Ldbra 

1 

Lower 

abdomen, 

kidneys 

Sodvum (phos.) 

, Oats, lentils, nuts 

Oct. 23 and 
Nov. 22 

1 1 

Scorpio . . , 

1 ; 

! 

ESxcretory 
and sex 
organs 

Calcium (sulph ) 
Cabbage, onions, 
oranges 

Nov. 22 and 

Dec. 21 I 

1 

i 

Sagittarius . ' 

Thighs, 

nerves, 

arteries 

1 Siltcca 

, Barley, figs, lettuce, 

1 spinach, strawberries 

Dec 21 snd j 
Jan J9 j 

Capricorn . ' 

Knees, bones, 
joints 

' CcUcium (phos.) 

1 Bran, cabbage, milk, 

1 oranges, lemons 

Jan. 19 -^nd ! 
Feu. 19 1 

Aquarius . j 

Legs, ankles, 
circulation 

Common Salt 

Celery and iodine foods 

Feb. 19 and 
March 20 

1 

) 

Pisces 

i 

Feet, lymph- 

atic system, 
glands 

i Iron (phos.) 

; All dark berries, bran, 
rye, barley, wheat, 
spinach, lentils, 
prunes, onions 



